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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the inquiry in our May 
Number, p. 450, we have received several 
reminiscences of Lady Mary Coke. She 
resided in the house at the corner of 
Berkeley Square, with one front in Mount 
Street, now occupied by the Earl of 
Abergavenny, and latterly at Chiswick 
(not Chelsea), in a house called Morton 
Hall, since pulled down by the Duke of 
Devonshire. There she died, and her 
body was buried in the vault of her father 
John Duke of Argyll, in Westminster 
Abbey. It is said she enjoyed a jointure 
of 4,0007. per annum on the Holkham 
estate. She was a tall and haughty dame, 
and her eccentricities were notorious. 
She was followed, whether in her carriage 
or on horseback, by a train of servants 
and dogs, and was always dressed in an 
extraordinary way, as were also her 
servants. 

1. I. believes the Lloyd ‘‘ mentioned in 
William Taylor’s Life (see May, p. 450) 
was not Mr. Charles Lloyd, the intimate 
friend of the Lake poets, the Coleridge and 
Southey, Lloyd and Lamb, and Co.”’ of the 
Antijacobins, but the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
a dissenting minister, who married a 
sister of the late Sir James Smith, and 
with whom Southey would very naturally 
fall in, in his visit amongst the Dissenters 
at Yarmouth to his friend Burnett. 

R. D. says there are two errors in 
T. P.’s “List of Contributors to the 
Quarterly Review,” in our last number, 
In vol. xxii. 1820, Art. 5, p. 400, he 
says, that Mr. Croker was the author of 
the article on ‘‘ Spence’s Anecdotes.’’ 
This article was the origin of the famous 
Pope controversy, and was attributed at 
the time to several eminent writers by the 
Anti-Papist party. It was not by Mr. 
Croker, but by Mr. D’Israeli. In vol. 
xxxii, Art. 6, p. 152, he says, that the one 
on “ Dibdin’s Library Companion’? was 
written by Mr. D’Israeli. Mr. D’ Israeli 
was certainly not the author of this article. 

In answer to the inquiry of C. N. 
(p- 562,) ‘¢ What has become of Dr. Tred- 
way Nash’s MSS., from which was com- 
piled his History of Worcestershire ; and 
if there are any continuations of the 
collateral branches in his own pedigree 
subjoined to that work,’ Mr. Jasez 
Auvies informs us, on the authority of 
Mr, Eaton of Worcester, that Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Hurd made some corrections and 
additions to his History, which Mr. Eaton 
has, including additions to the Doctor’s 
pedigree. His library, manuscripts, and 
plates were packed up by Mr. Eaton and 
sent to Eastnor Castle, Lord Somers 
having married the Doctor’s only daughter. 
An account of his death was inserted in 
the, Gent. Mag. written by Mr. Ross, 


and particulars of him and his family are 
given in Chambers’s Biographical Illus- 
trations of the county. Mr. Ross was 
the engraver of the plates in the History, 
and also of those in the edition of Hudibras 
published by Dr. Nash, with notes. Mr. 
Hurd was the brother of the Bishop of 
Worcester. 

To Correspondents versed in Welsh 
Genealogies. Elizabeth Fiennes, daughter 
of Sir William Fiennes, (who was sum- 
moned to Parliament 29th Hen. VI. and 
slain at the battle of Barnet, 10th Edw. 
IV. 1471,) married Sir William Griffith 
of North Wales, knight. Can any genea- 
logical Correspondent identify this Sir 
William Griffith, or state what family of 
Griffith now existing is descended from 
him? Many Welsh pedigrees give the 
descendants of Sir William Griffith, 
Chamberlain of North Wales, but none 
of them give him any such wife as Eliza- 
beth Fiennes. 

J. P. observes that PLANTAGENET, in 
his interrogatories as to Cesar’s landing, 
&c. p. 602, of your last volume,is a little in 
error as to the length of the Roman mile. 
He will see the mistake, as undoubtedly it 
has arisen from confounding the number of 
feet in its termination with the yards. It 
should be 1611 yards andtwo-thirds, or 4835 
feet, not 1635 yards. ‘This is according to 
the tables, so that 11 English miles exceed 
12 Roman ones by only 20 yards. In the 
Commentary on the Itinerary of Richard 
of Cirencester, (edit. 1809,) there is an 
account of some attempts to ascertain the 
length of the Roman mile, by actual ad- 
measurements, which all vary, but from 
which is deduced an average of 1593 yards, 
a result that should not be relied on. 

A. K. wishes for reference to any source 
of information respecting the genealogy or 
affinity of John Smith, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, who had considerable estates in the 
counties of Hereford and Brecon. He 
founded almshouses at Peterchurch, and 
left charities for the parishes of Eaton- 
Bishop, Clifford, Kingston, &c. in Here- 
fordshire, (see Report of Charity Com- 
missioners, XXXII. part 2, p. 268.) His 
will dated 1722 mentions his cousin ‘*‘ Moor 
Green,’’ whose descendants have to this 
time continued to be the owners of his 
estate at Eaton-Bishop, and of his man- 
sion there, called ‘*Cagebrook.’”? The 
charities were to be disposed of at the 
discretion of his trustees, and the person 
who should have the freehold of the house 
in which he lived at Eaton Bishop. 

Errata. P. 35. The portrait is one of 
Madame de Sevigné, not of Mons. de Sevigné. 

P. 203. William Adrian Lord Inverurie was 
killed while hunting, December, 1843, (not 


early in the present year.) Lady Isabella- 
Catharine is still diving. 
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The Poetical Works of John Skelton, with Notes, &c. By Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. 2 Vols. 


IN the whole catalogue of English poets, there was not one whose 
works called more loudly for an editor than Skelton, nor could they have 
fallen into abler or more careful hands ;*—almost all the original editions 
of Skelton’s pieces have perished: the black-letter edition of Marshe 
(1568) is not only very imperfect and incorrect, but exceedingly scarce ; 
and the later edition by Mr. Bowle (1738) is really worthless. Skelton’s 
productions indeed had become so entirely one of the “ Curiosities of Li- 
terature,” that Mr. Dyce says the power of giving a complete edition 
of them depended entirely on the liberality of the late Mr. Heber, ‘ for 
his library contained some poems by Skelton, of which copies were not 
elsewhere to be found.” If Skelton’s poetical powers had been of a much 
lower kind than they were, his works would have been well worth collect- 
ing, for their historical remembrances and personal anecdotes ; for records 
of manners and customs, for verbal expressions, and for the original, or 
certainly singular, metre in which they are conveyed. But we think much 
more highly of his powers ; the wit that is encircled by his buffoonery is 
broad and coarse, but it is genuine and effective: and when he chooses, 
instead of running along the ground, scattering as he goes his wild licen- 
tious satire, to rise on his wings, we can see that he would have equalled 
or perhaps surpassed many a poet of greater pretensions in subjects of a 
more elevated nature, and admitting more poetical decoration. Mr. Dyce 
says, the Bowge of Courte is an allegorical poem of considerable invention, 
in which a series of characters is introduced, delineated with a boldness 
and discrimination which no preceding poet had displayed since the days 
of Chaucer, and which none of his contemporaries with the exception of 
Dunbar, were able to attain: and he says, in ‘‘ Phyllyp Sparowe,” he 
exhibits such fertility and delicacy of fancy, such graceful sportive- 
ness, and such ease of expression, that it might well be charac- 
terised by Coleridge “as an exquisite and original poem ;” and in The 
Tuonyng of Elynour Rummyng, he observes that, ‘‘ if few compositions 
have more coarseness or extravagance, there are few which have greater 
animation or a richer humour.” 

Mr. Dyce has not only made his edition of the Works of Skelton 





* Mr. Southey says, ‘‘ An editor who should be competent to the task, could not 
more worthily employ himself than by giving a good and complete edition of his 
[Skelton’s] works ; the power, the strangeness, the volubility of his language, the au- 
dacity of his satire, and the perfect originality of his manner, made Skelton one of 
the most extraordinary writers of any age or country.” See Quarterly Rev. No. 
xxii. p. 485. We may refer the reader who wishes to see what other critics have 
said of Skelton to Warton’s Hist. of Engl. Poetry, (see Index,) Ellis's Specimens, 
‘vol. ii. p. 5, &c. and D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, vol. ii. p. 69, &c.—Ep. 
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more complete than others, by the insertion of additional pieces, but far 
more correct, as well by careful collation as by judicious conjecture. He 
has illustrated the text with a valuable body of notes, the usefulness of 
which extends beyond the pages of the author they are intended to illus- 
trate. He has added also two very curious poems written in Skelton’s 
manner, and probably soon after his time, called the “ Ymage of 
Ypocrisy,” and the ‘ Vox Populi ;” the former attacking the corruptions of 
the Church, and the second exhibiting the complaints of the commons and 
the oppression of the poor, a subject also touched upon in Roy’s Satire, 
as well as in Latimer’s Sermons. We shall now give a short abridgment 
of the poet’s life, and such specimens from the different poems as may 
awaken curiosity to a larger acquaintance with the whole. 

At what time Skelton became rector of Diss, in Norfolk, is not known ; 
he resided there in 1504, and 1511, and 1513, and at his death was at 
least nominally the rector. ‘‘ We are told that for keeping, under the 
title of concubine, a woman whom he had secretly married, Skelton was 
called to account, and suspended from his ministerial functions by his 
diocesan, at the instigation of the Dominican friars.” It is said that he 
had several children, and that on his death-bed he declared that he con- 
scientiously regarded her as his wife ; but that he chose, out of his weak- 
ness, rather to confess concubinage than, what was then more criminal in 
an ecclesiastic, marriage. Delafield, in his MS. Collections, says it was 
in return for his being married, an equal crime in the ecclesiastics in those 
days, that Bishop Nykke suspended him; and Tanner says, ‘‘ Skelton 
took sanctuary in Westminster, ‘ propter quod uxorem habuit.” An- 
thony a Wood mentions that Skelton in the pulpit at Diss was more fit 
for the stage than the pew ; and Mr. Dyce says, ‘‘ It is at least certain 
that anecdotes of the irregularity of his life, of his buffoonery as a 
preacher, were current long after his decease, and gave rise to that tissue 
of extravagant figments, which was entitled the ‘ Merie Tales of Skelton.”’ 

The poems of Skelton against Wolsey are not the light and sportive 
sallies of the satirist playing with his subject, pleased with the wit 
of his invention, and the keenness of his invective, but it is the deadly 
language of hatred, the indignant anger of a determined enemy, merciless 
in his wrath, and apparently revenging some gross insult or injury re- 
ceived. And yet it appears that Skelton once evnjoyed Welsey’s patron- 
age, and expected preferment from his influence. The fierceness of his 
later indignation can only be paralleled by the grossness of his former 
adulation, of which Mr. Dyce has afforded sufficient specimens ; Mr. Dyce 
thinks the “‘ provocation must have been extraordinary which transformed 
the humble client into his ‘ dearest foe ;’"’ but the continued neglect of his 
patron, till Skelton felt that advancement was hopeless, and the door of 
preferment was decidedly shut against him, was perhaps sufficieut. The 
wasp that is prevented coming to the honey-pot will turn round and 
sting. From the awakened vengeance of the Cardinal, Skelton took 
sanctuary at Westminster, where he was received and protected by the 
Abbot Islip, and in this asylum he appears to have remained till his 
death, in June 1529. He was buried in the chancel of St. Margaret's 
church, and the following inscription placed on his grave : 


Joannes Skeltonus, vates Pierius, hic situs est. 


John Skelton is generally said to have been descended from the 
Skeltons of Cumberland, but Mr. Dyce says there is some reason to be- 
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lieve that Norfolk was his native county. The time of his birth cannot be 
carried back earlier than 1460. He was certainly at Cambridge, and 
possibly at Oxford. The authority for the first is in his own verses, 
“ Alma parens O Cantabrigensis . . . tibi quondam carus alumnus 
eram.”” For the latter Wood refers to the authority of Bale. The uni- 
versities at that time were “ schools,’ and Warton says, “ Skelton studied 
at both.” Of almost all Skelton’s writings the original editions have pe- 
rished : and Mr. Dyce says, it is impossible to tell at what dates his va- 
rious pieces were originally printed. He suspects also, and probably with 
good reason, that two of his most celebrated pieces, “ Colyn Cloute” and 
‘* Why come ye not to Courte ?” were not committed to the press, proba- 
bly lest the author should have been committed to prison. A portion of 
“Speke Parrot” and of the poem against Garnesche * are printed for the 
first time in these volumes. That Skelton was the author also of many pieces 
that have perished, we learn from their titles in the Garlande of Laurell ; 





* We are indebted to the kindness of our friend Mr. D. E. Davy for the following 
account of ‘* Garneyche,’’ which forms a valuable addition to what was known to 
Mr. Dyce. 

‘Sir Christopher Garneys, knt. whom I suppose to be the person who was the 
object of Skelton’s satire, was the second son of Edmund Garneys, esq. of Beccles, 
who was the second son of Peter Garneys, esq. of Beccles, whose eldest son, Thomas, 
was of Kenton. He, ‘ Sir Christopher, was janitor of Caleys, and often employed in 
the wars, temp. H. VIII.’ 

‘¢«The 2d Oct. 6 H. VIII. at four in the morning, the Princess Mary, sister to King 
Henry VIII. upon her marriage with Louis XII. King of France, took her ship, with 
all her noble company, and, when they were about a quarter over the sea, the wind rose 
and severed the fleet: some reached Calais; some were forced on the shore of 
Flanders, and the ship she was in was with great difficnlty brought to Boulogne, with 
such danger, that the master run the ship on shore, and Sir Christopher Garnyshe 
stood in the water, receiving her in his arms, and carried herto land.’ Collins’s Hist. 
of the Windsor Family, p. 36. 

‘In a window of the chapel in the north aisle of St. Peter’s Mancroft Church, Nor- 
folk, was the following inscription: ‘ Pro a’i’abus Thome Elys tercia vice hujus civi- 
tati Norwicis Majoris et Margarete consortis sue. Orandum est pro animabus Ed- 
mundi Garnysh armigeri, et Matilde ejus consortis, filie predictorum Thome Elis et 
Margarete, ac pro longevo statu Christopheri Garnysh militis, d’c’i serenissimi Princi- 
pis ville sue Calisie Janitoris.’ See Blomf. Norf. vol. iv. p. 199. 

‘¢* A description of the Standards borne in the field by Peers and Knights in the reign 
of Hen. VIII. From a MS. in the Coll. of Arms. I. 2. Compiled between 1510 
and 1525. Syr Christoffer Garnys. In the Ist compartment, on a wreath, arg. 
and gu. an arm erased below the elbow, and erect, proper, holding a falchion arg. 
pomel and hilt or, the blade embrued in 3 places gu.u—Arms. Arg. a chevron az, 
between 3 escallops sa.’ Excerpta Historica, p. 317. 

‘* Standards, temp. H. VIII. Harl. MS. 4632. Syr Xofer Garneyshe. Blue. The 
device, on a wreath arg. and gu. an arm erased, grasping a scymetar, pro. — Motto. 
‘ Oublie ne dois.’ ’’ Collect. Topog. vol. iii. p. 64. 

‘¢ «The names of the Englishmen which were sent in ambassade to the French King, 
before the Queen's landing, and oder gentilmen in their compaigne.’ Sir Christopher 
Garneys (inter al.)—Leland’s Collect. vol. ii. p. 704. 

“In the Atheneum for July 18, 1840, p. 572, there is a long letter, dated ‘ at 
Morpeth, the xxviij day of Decembre,’ and signed ‘ C. Garneys,’ whom the editor 
supposes to have been one of the medical attendants sent by the King, upon the illness 
of Queen Margaret ; it was more probably Sir Christ. Garneys, knt. 

‘* Sir Christopher was knighted at Touraine, 25 Dec. 5 H. VIII. 1513, and mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of ..... . She died 27th March, 1552. Her will was dated 
27th Aug. 1550, and proved 12th May, 1552; she was buried at Greenwich. Her 
husband was dead when she made her will. She names her son Arthur Dymoke, 
esq. Bequeaths most of her personal estate for charitable purposes.” 
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such as the Ballade of the Mustarde Tarte, The Mumyng of the Mapely 
Rote ; and Sir John Hawkins says, ‘‘ Many of the songs and popular ballads 
of the time appear to have been written by Skelton.’ In 1489 he wrote 
an elegy on the death of the Earl of Northumberland, slain during an in- 
surrection in Yorkshire. He had acquired a great reputation as a scholar, 
and had been Jaureated at Oxford, when Caxton in 1490 published his 
Virgil, in the preface to which he is highly praised, and his translation of 
Tully and Diodorus Siculus mentioned. “He hath redde Vyrgyle, 
Ouyde, Tullye, and all the other noble poetes and oratours, to me ynknowen : 
and also he hath redde the ix. Muses.—I suppose he hath dronken of 
Elycons welle,” &c. In A.D. 1493, 9 Hen. VII. he was admitted ad eundem 
at Cambridge ; and in 1504-5 he was further permitted “ uti habita sibi 
concesso a principe ;” which Warton thinks relates to some distinction 
of habit, perhaps of fur and velvet, granted him by the King; and Mr. 
Dyce infers from his verses against Garnysche, that he wore, as laureat, 
and probably as Mr. Wordsworth does, a dress of white and green, or 
perhaps a white dress with a wreath of laurel, and that the word 
* Calliope ” was stitched (Mr. Dyce uses the more poetical word ‘ em- 
broidered””) on some part of his garment.” Whether Skelton was what we 
now Call poet laureate, that is, court poet, or laureate to Henryt he Eighth, 
is a subject lying in some little doubt ; but that he received this honour 
from the university of Louvaine has been inferred from the title of a very 
scarce poem, called “ In charissimi Scheltonis Louaniensis poetz laudes 
Epigramma,” though Louvaine has neglected to keep any registry of the 
honour she conferred on her adopted son. He frequently styles himself 
“ orator regius,” but what was the nature of his office is not understood. It 
might be, to compose the speeches which the King had to make in public. 
Warton says, “ He found one John Mallard in that office to Henry the 
Eighth, and his epistolary secretary.’ In 1498 Skelton took holy orders. 
The dates of his successive ordinations are known by the entries in the regis- 
ters of the diocese of London. In 1494 he was appointed tutor to Prince 
Henry—an appointment which affords a proof of the high opinion en- 
tertained of his talents, learning, and character. Yet Miss Agnes Strick- 
land has pricked him with her silver bodkin, and called him “ an ill-living 
wretch :” and Mrs. Thomson has taken a small needle from her literary 
pincushion for the same purpose ; for which Mr. Dyce has with decent and 
gentle authority rebuked them ; remarking that, ‘ when ladies write his- 
tory, they sometimes say odd things.” ‘That either of these learned ladies 
knew any thing at all about Skelton, the virgin purity of the one, and the 
matronly reserve of the other, would prevent us from supposing. Skelton 
is certainly not a poet for those tables of the toilet where Prior cannot 
now gain even an unwilling admission.* When Prince Henry was nine 
years old, Erasmus dedicated to him an ode De Laudibus Britannia, &c. 
in which that illustrious scholar mentions Skelton’s name (the name of the 
*¢ ill-living wretch’) with due honour, “ Domi haberes Skeltonum, unum 





* A lady of our acquaintance had the Aldine edition of Prior on her table the other 
day, for which she was severely rebuked by an acquaintance, astonished at such a mar- 
vel. Such is the fanaticism and hypocrisy of modern times: and yet Byron covers 
every table ; while, such is the difference of opinion regarding the rival poets by our 
Church, that Prior is admitted to the honour of a monument in the mausoleum of de- 
parted genius, Westminster Abbey, and Byron’s effigy is lying in the cobwebs of the 
Custom House. Surely the clergy and the ladies should understand each other a 
little better on this mighty point of difference. 
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Britannicarum literarum lumen et decus,” and in a line remarkable for 


the correctness of its metre, 
Monstrante fonteis vate Skeltono sacros. 


Amid the delight of these laudatory honours, Skelton was somewhat startled 
at finding himself suddenly, by an order of the King and Council, com- 
missus carceribus Janitoris Domini Regis—or, in other words, clapt up 
in prison ; but on this Mr. Dyce remarks, in the first place, that impri- 
sonment in those days followed often very light offences ; and that it was 
as likely that there were other persons named Jo. Skelton, as there may 
be now also others rejoicing in the appellation of Al. Dyce. 


Our first extract is taken from the ** Bowge of Courte.” 


Wyth that came Ryotte, russhynge all at ones, 
A rusty gallande, to- ragged and to-rente ; 
And on the borde he whyrled a payre of bones, 
Quater treye dews he clatered as he wente ; 
Now haue at all, by saynte Thomas of Kente ! 
And euer he threwe and kyst* I wote nere what : 
His here was growen thorowe oute his hat. 


Thenne I behelde how he dysgysed was: 
His hede was heuy for watchynge ouer nyghte, 
His eyen blereed, his face shone lyke a glas; 
His gowne so shorte that it ne couer myghte 
His rumpe, he wente so all for somer lyghte ; 
His hose was garded with a lyste of grene, 
Yet at the knee they were broken, I wene. 


His cote was checked with patchés rede and blewe ; 

Of Kyrkeby Kendall was his shorte demye ;+ 
And ay he sange, In fayth, decon thou crewe ; 

His elbowe bare, he ware his gere so nye; 

His nose a droppynge, his lyppes were full drye ; 
And by his syde his whynarde and his pouche, 
The deuyll myghte daunce therin for ony crowche. 


Counter he coude O lux vpon a potte ; 
An eestryche fedder of a capons tayle 

He set vp fresshely vpon his hat alofte : 
What reuell route! quod he, and gan to rayle 
How ofte he hadde hit Jenet on the tayle, 

Of Felyce fetewse, and lytell prety Cate, 

How ofte he knocked at her klycked gate, &c. 


The next character is Dyssymulacion, which is drawn with spirit and 
truth. 


Dysdayne I sawe with Dyssymulacyon 
Standynge in sadde communicacion. 


But there was poyntynge and noddynge with the hede, 
And many wordes sayde in secrete wyse ; 
They wandred ay, and stode styll in no stede : 
Me thoughte, alwaye Dyscymular dyde deuyse ; 
Me passynge sore myne herte than gan agryse, 
I dempte and drede theyr talkynge was not good. 
Anone Dyscymular came where I stode. 





* 4. e. cast. 

+ This phrase seems doubtful. Thomas Warton understands by it,—“‘ his coatsleeve 
was so short ;’—Mr. Dyce, with whom we are inclined to agree, ‘‘ he wore his clothes 
so near, so thoroughly.”—‘‘ In fayth, decon thou crewe,’’ is the commencement 
of some song. See EKditor’s note. 
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Than in his hode I sawe there faces tweyne ; 
That one was lene and lyke a pyned goost, 

That other loked as he wold me haue slayne ; 
And to me warde as he gan for to coost, 
Whan that he was even at me almoost, 

I sawe a knyfe hyd in his one sleue, 

Wheron was wryten this worde, Myscheue. 


And in his other sleue, me thought, I sawe 

A spone of golde, full of hony swete, 
To fede a fole, and for to preue a-dawe ; 

And on that sleue these wordes were wrete, 

A false abstracte cometh from a fals concrete : 
His hode was syde, his cope was roset graye : 
Thyse were the wordes that he to me dyde saye, &c. 


Then comes “ Deceit.” 


Sodaynly, as he departed me fro, 

Came pressynge in one in a wonder araye : 

Er I was ware, behynde me he sayde, Bo / 
Thenne I, astonyed of that sodeyne fraye, 
Sterte all at ones, I lyked no thynge his playe ; 

For, yf I had not quyckely fledde the touche, 

He had plucte oute the nobles of my pouche. 


He was trussed in agarmente strayte: 
I haue not sene suche an others page ; 
For he coude well vpon a casket wayte ; 

His hode all pounsed and garded lyke a cage ; 
Lyghte lyme fynger, he toke none other wage. 
Harken, quod he, loo here myne honde in thyne ; 

To vs welcome thou arte, by saynte Quyntyne. 


But, by that Lorde that is one, two, and thre, 
I haue an errande to rounde in your ere: 
He tolde me so, by God, ye maye truste me, 
Parte remembre whan ye were there, 
There I wynked on you,—wote ye not where? 
In A loco, I mene juzta B : 
Woo is hym that is blynde and maye not see! 


But to here the subtylte and the crafte, 
As I shall tell you, yf ye wyll harke agayne ; 

And, whan I sawe the horsons wolde you hafte, 
To holde myne honde, by God, I had grete payne ; 
For forthwyth there I had him slayne, 

But that I drede mordre wolde come oute : 

Who deleth with shrewes hath nede to loke aboute, &c. 


We make our next quotation from the pretty sportive poem of Philip 
Sparrowe. 


It was so prety a fole, A fly or a gnat, 


It wold syt on a stole, 

And lerned after my scole 

For to kepe his cut, 

With, Phyllyp, kepe your cut ! 
It had a veluet cap, 

And wold syt vpon my lap, 

And seke after small wormes, 

And somtyme white bred crommes ; 

And many tymes and ofte 

Betwene my brestes softe 

It wolde lye and rest ; 

It was propre and prest. 
Somtyme he wolde gaspe 

Whan he sawe a waspe ; 


He wolde fiye at that ; 

And prytely he wold pant 
Whan he saw an ant; 

Lord, how he wolde pry 

After the butterfly ! 

Lorde, how he wolde hop 
After the gressop ! 

And whan I sayd, Phyp, Phyp, 
Than he wold lepe and skyp, 
And take me by the lyp. 

Alas, it wyll me slo, 

That Phillyp is gone me fro, &c. 


* * * * 
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For it wold come and go, 
And fly so to and fro ; 
And on me it wolde lepe 
Whan I was aslepe, 
And his fethers shake, 
Wherewith he wolde make 
Me often for to wake, 
And for to take him in 
Vpon my naked skyn, 
God wot, we thought no syn: 
What though he crept so lowe? 
It was no hurt, I trowe, 
He dyd nothynge perdé 
But syt vpon my kne: 
Phyllyp, though he were nyse, 
In him it was no vyse ; 
Phyllyp had leue to go 
To pyke my lytell too ; 
Phillip myght be bolde 
And do what he wolde ; 
Phillip wolde seke and take 
All the flees blake 
That he coulde there espye 
With his wanton eye. 

* * * 

Was neuer byrde in cage 
More gentle of corage 
In doynge his homage 
Vuto his souerayne. 
Alas ! I say agayne, 
Deth hath departed vs twayne ! 
The false cat hath thé slayne : 
Farewell, Phyllyp, adew ! 
Our Lorde thy soule reskew ! 
Farewell without restore, 
Farewell, for euermore ! 

And it were a Jewe, 
It wolde make one rew, 
To se my sorow new. 
These vylanous false cattes 
Were made for myse and rattes, 
And not for byrdes smale. 
Alas, my face waxeth pale, 
Tellynge this pyteyus tale, 
How my byrde so fayre, 
That was wont to repayre, 
And go in at my spayre, 
And crepe in at my gore 
Of my gowne before, 
Flyckerynge with his wynges ! 
Alas, my hert it stynges, 


Remembrynge prety thynges ! 
Alas, myne hert it sleth 
My Phyllyppes dolefull deth, 
Whan I remembre it, 
How pretely it wolde syt, 
Many tymes and ofte, 
Vpon my fynger aloft ! 
I played with him tyttell tattyll, 
And fed him with my spattyll, 
With his byll betwene my lippes ; 
It was my prety Phyppes ! 
Many a prety kusse 
Had I of his swete musse : 
And now the cause is thus, 
That he is slayne me fro, 
To my great payne and wo. 

Of fortune this the chaunce 
Standeth on varyaunce : 
Oft tyme after pleasaunce 
Trouble and greuaunce ; 
No man can be sure 
Allway to haue pleasure : 
As well perceyue ye maye 
How my dysport and play 
From me was taken away 
By Gyb, our cat sauage, 
That in a furyous rage 
Caught Phyllyp by the head, 
And slew him there starke dead. 
For Phylyp Sparowes soule, 
Set in our bede rolle, 
Let vs now whysper 
A Pater noster. 

* * * * 


Deus, cui proprium est misereri et parcere, 
On Phillips soule haue pyte! 

For he was a prety cocke, 

And came of a gentyll stocke, 
And wrapt in a maidenes smocke, 
And cherysshed full dayntely, 
Tyll cruell fate made him to dy ; 
Alas, for dolefull desteny ! 

But whereto shuld I[ 

Lenger morne or crye? 

To Jupyter I call, 

Of heuen emperyall, 

That Phyllyp may fly 

Aboue the starry sky, 

To treade the prety wren 

That is our ladyes hen: 

Amen, amen, amen! 


Having thus performed our pious obsequies to Philip Sparowe, we will 
add Skelton’s eulogy of the three English poets who preceded him. 


Gowers Englysh is olde, 
And of no value told, 

His mater is worth gold, 
And worthy to be enrold. 

In Chaucer I am sped, 

His tales I have red: 

His mater is delectable, 
Solacious and commendable. 
His Englysh well alowed, 
So as it is enprowed, 


Gent, Maa. Von, XXI. 





For as it is enployd, 

There is no Englysh voyd. 

At those dayes moch commended, 
And now men wold haue amended 
His Englysh, whereat they barke, 
And mar all they warke : 
Chaucer, that famus clerke, 

His termes were not darke, 

But plesaunt, easy, and playne ; 
No worde he wrote in vayne. 
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Also Johnn Lydgate 
Wryteth after an hyer rate ; 
It is dyffuse to fynde 
The sentence of his mynde, 
Yet wryteth he in his kynd, 
No man that can amend 
Those maters that he hath pende ; 
Yet some men fynde a faute, 
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And say he wryteth to haute. 
Wherfor hold me excused 

If I haue not well perused 

Myne Englyssh halfe abused, 

Though it be refused, 

In worth I shall it take, 

And fewer wordes make, &c. 


The very popular performance of the Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng, 
with its lowe burlesque coarse humour, must not pass without remark. 


Tell you I chyll, 

If that ye wyll 

A whyle be styll, 

Of a comely gyll 

That dwelt on a hyll: 

But she is not gryll, 

For she is somwhat sage 

And well worne in age ; 

For her vysage 

It would aswage 

A mannes courage, &c. 
* * * 


And this comely dame, 
I vnderstande, her name 
Is Elynour Rummynge, 
At home in her wonnynge ; 
And as men say 
She dwelt in Sothray,* 
In a certayne stede 
Bysyde Lederhede. 
She is a tonnysh gyb ; 
The deuyll and she be syb. 
But to make vp my tale, 
She breweth noppy ale, 
And maketh therof port sale 
To trauellars, to tynkers, 
To sweters, to swynkers, 
And all good ale drynkers, 
That wyll nothynge spare, 
But drynke tyll they stare, 
And brynge themselfe bare, 
With, Now away the mare, 
And let us sley care, 
As wyse as an hare, &c. 
* * * * 
Instede of coyne and monny, 
Some brynge her a conny, 
And some a pot with honny, 
Some a salt, and some a spone, 
Some theyr hose, some theyr slione ; 
Some ran a good trot 
With a skellet or a pot ; 
Some fyll theyr pot full 
Of good Lemster woll: 
An huswyfe of trust, 
Whan she is athrust, 


The Poems agaynst Garnysche we 


Such a webbe can spyn,; 
Her thryft is full thyn. 
* * * 


Some, lothe to be espyde, 
Start in at the backe syde, 
Ouer the hedge and pale, 
And all for the good ale. 

Some renne tyll they swete, 
Brynge wyth them malte or whete, 
And dame Elynour entrete 
To byrle them of the best. 

* * * 


Anone cometh another, 
As drye as the other, 
And wyth her doth brynge 
Mele, salte, or other thynge, 
Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge, 
To pay for her scot 
As cometh to her lot. 
Some bryngeth her husbandes hood, 
Because the ale is good ; 
Another brought her his cap 
To offer to the ale tap, 
With flaxe and wyth towe ; 
And some brought sowre dowe ; 
Wyth, Hey, and wyth, howe, 
Syt we downe a rowe, 
And drynke tyll we blowe, 
And pype tyrly tyrlowe ! 
Some layde to pledge 
Theyr hatchet and theyr wedge, 
Theyr hekell and theyr rele, 
Theyr rocke, theyr spynnyng whele ; 
And some went so narrowe, 
They layde to pledge theyr wharrowe, 
Theyr rybskin and theyr spyndell, 
Teyr nedell and theyr thymbell : 
Here was scant thryft 
Whan they made suche shyft. 
Theyr thrust was so great, 
They asked neuer for mete, 
But drynke, styll drynke, 
And let the cat wynke, 
Let us washe our gommes, 
From the dry crommes. 


must overpass, who scems to have 


written against Skelton through an ally called Crystofer Chalanger ; for 


Skelton says, 





* 7, e, Surrey. 
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Lytyll wyt in your serybys nolle 
That scrybblyd your fonde scrolle, 
Vpon hym for to take 
Agennst me for to make, 

Lyke a doctor dawpate 
A lauryate poyete for to rate, &c. 


And again. Tu, Garnishe, futuus, fatuus tuus est mage scriba. The 
portrait he draws of his enemy is not certainly in Holbein’s style. 


Thow seyst I callyd thé a pecok : 
Thow liist, I callyd thé a wodcoke ; 
For thow hast a long snowte, 

A semly nose and a stowte, 
Prickyd lyke an vnicorne : 

I wold sum manys bake ink horne 
Wher thi nose spectacle case : 

Yt wold garnyche wyll thy face. 


The poem called “ Ware the Hauke ”’ is written against some ‘ lewde 
curate, a parson benefyced,” who brought his hawk into Skelton’s church at 
Diss, but what it all means we cannot say; in it occurs what Skelton 
calls a ‘ tabull playne,” which, we presume, contains some account of the 
offender, but which is so concealed by transposition of letters and syllables 
and other enigmatical devices, as totally to surpass our comprehension, as 
it has the editor’s ; but, as a future CEdipus may arise in one of the anti- 
quarian societies, we here give the words :-— 


Sicculo lutueris est colo biraara 
Nixphedras uisarum caniuter tuntantes 
Raterplas Natabrian umsudus itnugenus. 


He prefixes this challenge, 


Loke on this tabull 
Whether thou art abull 
To rede or to spell 
What these verses tell. 


The interlude of Magnificence which follows is formed of allegorical 
personages, as Fancy, Liberty, Crafty Conveyance, Cloaked Collusion, Sad 
Circumspection, &c. Magnificence being the chief character. Parts of it 
are written with great spirit and cleverness. Mr. Dyce justly says, “ ‘To 
those who carry their acquaintance with our early playwrights no farther 
back than to the period of Peele, Greene, and Marlowe, this goodly inter- 
lude by Skelton will doubtless appear heavy and inartificial ; its superiority, 
however, to the similar efforts of his contemporaries is, I apprehend, 
unquestionable.” As the merit of this piece consists in the dramatic 
force and wit of the dialogue, it would require a long extract to do it 
justice, which we cannot afford. At the end of the play Magnificence 
sums up the purport of it in a farewell speech to the audience. 


This mater we haue mouyd, you myrthys to make, 
Precely purposyd vnder pretence of play, 

Shewyth wysdome to them that wysdome can take, 
Howe sodenly worldly welth dothe dekay, 

How wysdom thorowe wantonnesse vanyssheth away, 
How none estate lyuynge of hymselfe can be sure, 
For the welthe of this worlde can not endure ; 

Of the terestre rechery we fall in the flode, 

Beten with stormys of many a frowarde blast, 
Ensordyd with the wavys sauage and wode, 
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Without our shyppe be sure, it is likely to brast, 
Yet of magnyfycence oft made is the mast ; 


Thus none estate lyuynge of hym can be sure, 
For the welthe of this worlde can not indure, &c. 


Of Colin Cloute, our next poem, the editor says, ‘It shews the fear- 
lessness which on all occasions distinguished him, and evinces a superio- 
rity to the prejudices of the age in assailing abuses which, if manifest to 
his more enlightened contemporaries, few at least had as yet presumed to 


censure.” 


And whyles the heedes do this, 
The remenaunt is amys 
Of the clergy all, 
Bothe great and small. 
I wot never how they warke, 
But thus the people barke ; 
And surely thus they say, 
Bysshoppes, if they may, 
Small houses wolde kepe, 
But slumbre forth and slepe, 
And assay to crepe 
Within the noble walles 
Of the kynges halles, 
To fat theyr bodyes full, 
Theyr soules lene and dull, 
And haue full lytell care 
How euyll theyr shepe fare. 

The temporalyte say pleyne 
Howe bysshopes dysdayne 
Sermons for to make, 
Or such laboure to take ; 
And, for to say trowth, 
A great parte is for slowtli, 
But the greattest parte 
Is for they haue but small arte 
And ryght sklender connyng 
Within theyr heedes wonnyng. 
But this reason they take 
How they are able to make 
With theyr golde and treasure 
Clerkes out of measure, 
And yet that is a pleasure. 
How be it some there be, 
Almost two or thre, 
Of that dygnyte 
Full worshypfull clerkes, 
As appereth by theyr werkes, 
Like Aaron and Ure, 
The wolfe from the dore 
To werryn and to kepe 
From theyr goostly shepe, 
And theyr spirituall lammes 
Sequestered from rammes, 
And from the berded gotes 
With theyr heery cotes ; 
Set nought by golde ne grotes. 

% * * 


What hath lay men to do, 
The gray gose for to sho? 
Like houndes of Hell, 

They cry and they yell, 
Howe that ye sell 
The grace of the Holy Gost: 


Thus they make theyr bost 
Through oute euery cost, 
Howe som of you do eate 
In Lenton season fleshe mete, 
Fesauntes, partryche, and cranes, 
Men call you therfor prophanes ; 
Ye pycke no shrympes nor pranes, 
Saltfysshe, stockfysshe, nor heryng, 
It is not for your werynge ; 
Nor in holy Lenton season 
Ye wyll netheyr benes ne peason, 
But ye loke to be let lose 
To a pygge or to a gose, 
Your gorge not endewed 
Without a capen stewed, 
Or a stewed cocke 
To knowe whate ys a clocke 
Vnder her surfled amocke. 

* 


In you the faute is supposed, 
For that they are not apposed 
By iust examinacyon 
In connyng and conuersacyon ; 
They have none instructyon, 

To make a true constructyon : 
A preest without a letter 
Without his vertue be gretter, 
Doutlesse were moche better 
Vpon hym for to take 
A mattocke or a rake. 
Alas, for very shame ! 
Some cannot declyne their name ; 
Some cannot scarsly rede, 
And yet he wyll not drede 
For to kepe a cure, 
And in nothyng is sure ; : 
This Dominus vobiscum, 
As wyse as Tom a thrum, 
A chaplayne of trust 
Layth all in the dust. 

* 





* 
Ouer this, the foresaid laye 

Reporte howe the Pope may 

An holy anker call 

Out of the stony wall, 

And hym a bysshopp make, 

If he on him dare take 

To kepe so harde a rule, 

To ryde vpon a mule 

With golde all betrapped 

In purple and paule belapped ; 

Some hatted and some capped, 

Rychely and warme bewrapped, 
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God wot to theyr great paynes 

In rotchettes of fyne Raynes, 

Whyte as morowes mylke; 

Their tabertes of fyne silke, 

Theyr styrops of myxt golde begared, 

There may no cost be spared, 

Theyr moyles-golde dothe eate, 

Theyr neyghbours dye for meate. 
What care they though Gil sweate, 

Or Jacke of the Noke? 

The pore people they yoke 

With sommons and citacyons 

And excommunycacyons 

About churches and market : 

The bysshop on his carpet 

At home full soft doth syt. 

This is a farly fyt, 

To here the people iangle, 

Howe warely they wrangle : 

Alas ! why do ye not handle, 

And them all to-mangle 4 


Ye are so puffed wyth pryde 
That no man may abyde 
Your hygh and lordly lokes : 
Ye cast vp then your bokes, 
And vertue is forgotten ; 
For then ye wyll be wroken 
Of every lyght quarell, 
And call a lorde a iauell, 
A knyght a knaue ye make; 
Ye bost, ye face, ye crake, 


And vpon you ye take 

To rule both kynge and kayser ; 
And yf ye may haue layser, 

Ye wyll brynge all to nought, 
And that is all your thought : 

For the Lordes temporall 

Theyr rule is very small, 

Almost nothyng at all. 

Men saye howe ye appall 

The noble blode royall : 

In ernest, and in game, 

Ye are the lesse to blame, 

For lordes of noble blode, 

If they well vnderstode 

How connyng myght them avaunce, 
They wold pype you another daunce : 
But noble men borne 

To lerne they haue scorne, 

But hunt and blowe an horne, 
Lepe ouer lakes and dykes, 

Set nothing by polytykes ; 
Therfore ye kepe them bace 

And mocke them to theyr face, 
This is a pytious case, 

To you that ouer the whele 

Grete lordes must crouche and knele, 
And breke theyr hose at the kne 
As dayly men may se, 

And to remembraunce call, 
Fortune so turneth the ball 

And ruleth so ouer all, 

That honoure hath a great fall, &c. 


He then attacks the friars and mendicant orders. 


Nowe wyll I go 

And tell of other mo, 
Semper protestando 

De non impugnando 

The foure ordores of fryers, 
Though some of them be lyers ; 
As Lymyters at large 

Wyll charge and dyscharge ; 
As many a frere, God wote, 
Preches for his grote 
Flatterynge for a newe cote, 
And for to haue his fees ; 
Some to gather chese ; 
Loth they are to lese 
Eyther corn or malte ; 
Sometyme meale and salte, 
Sometyme a bacon flycke 
That is thre fyngers thycke 
Of larde and of greace, 
Theyr couent to encreace. 

I put you out of doute 
This cannot be brought aboute 
But they theyr tonges fyle, 
And make a pleasaunt style 
To Margery and to Maude, 
Howe they haue no fraude ; 
And sometyme they prouoke 
Both Gyll and Jacke at Noke 
Theyr dewtyes to withdrawe, 
That they ought by the lawe 


Theyr curates to content 

In open tyme, and in Lent: 

God wot, they take great payne 

To flatter and to fayne; 

But it is an old sayd sawe, 

That nede hath no lawe. 

Some walke aboute in melottes, 

In gray russet, and heery cotes ; 
Some wyl neyther golde ne grotes ; 
Some pluck a partryche in remotes, 
And by the barres of her tayle 

Wyll know a rauen from a rayle, 

A quayle, the raile, and the old rauen; 
Sed libera nos a malo! Amen. 

And by Dudum, theyr Clementine, 
Against curates they repyne ; 

And say propreli they are sacerdotes, 
To shryue, assoyle, and reles 

Dame Margeries soule out of Hell: 
But when the freare in the well, 

He could not syng himselfe therout 
But by the helpe of Christyan Clout. 
Another Clementyne also, 

How frere Fabian, with other mo, 
Exivit de Paradiso ; 

Whan thay agayne theder shal come, 
De hoc petimus consilium : 

And through all the world they go 
With Dirige and Placebo, &c. 
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The Garland of Laurelle, though not among Skelton’s best pieces, 
shews ‘‘ that he possessed powers of the higher kind of poetry, if he had 
chosen to exercise them.” 





Thus talkyng we went forth in at a postern gate ; 
Turnyng on the ryght hande, by a windyng stayre, 

She brought me to a goodly chaumber of astate, 
Where the noble Cowntes of Surrey in a chayre 
Sat honorably, to whome did repaire 

Of ladys a beue with all dew reuerence : 

Syt downe, fayre ladys, and do your diligence ! 


Come forth, ientylwomen, I pray you, she sayd ; 
j 1 haue contryuyd for you a goodly warke, 
And who can worke beste now shall be asayde ; 
A cronell of lawrell with verduris light and darke 
I haue deuysyd for Skelton, my clerke ; 
For to his seruyce I haue suche regarde, 
That of our bownte we wyll hym rewarde: 


For of all ladyes he hath the library, 
Ther names recountyng in the court of Fame ; 
Of all gentylwomen he hath the scruteny, 
In Fames court reportynge the same ; 
For yet of women he neuer sayd shame, 
But if they were counterfettes that women them call, 
That list of there lewdness with hym for to brall. 


With that the tappettis and carpettis were layd, 
Whereon theis ladys softly myght rest, 
The saumpler to sow on, the lacis to enbraid ; 
To weue in the stoule sume were full preste, 
With slaiis, with tauellis, with hedellis well drest ; 
The frame was browght forth with his weuing pin : 
God geue them good spede there warke to begin ! 





Sume to enbrowder put them in prese, 
Well gydyng ther glowtonn to kepe streit theyr sylk, 
Sum pirlyng of goldde theyr warke to encrese, 
With fingers smale, and handis whyte as mylk ; 
With, Reche me that skane of tewly sylk ; 
And Wynde me that botowme of such an hew, 
Grene, rede, tawny, whyte, blak, purpill, and blew. 


Of broken warkis wrought many a goodly thyng, 
In castyng, in turnynge, in florisshyng of flowris, 
With burris rowth, and bottons surffillyng, 
In nedill wark, raysyng byrdis in bowris 
With vertu enbesid all tymes and houris ; 
And truly of theyr bownte thus were they bent, ! 
To worke me this chapelet by goode aduysement. 


To Maystres IsABELL PENNEL. Sterre of the morow graye, 


The blossom on the spray, 





By Saynt Mary, my lady, 
Your mammy and your dady 
Brought forth a godely babi! 

My mayden Isabell, 
Reflaring Rosabell, 

The flagrant camamelle ; 

The ruddy rosary, 

The souerayne rosemary, 
The praty strawbery ; 

The columbyne, the nepte, 
The ieloffer well set, 

The propre vyolet ; 

Enuwyed your colowre 
Is lyke the dasy flowre 
After the Aprill showre ; 


The fresshest flowre of May ; 

Maydenly demure, 

Of womanhode the lure ; 
Wherfore I make you sure, 

It were an heuenly helth, 
It were an endeles welth, 

A lyfe for God hymselfe, 

To here this nightingale, 
Among the byrdes smale, 
Warbelynge in the vale, 
Dug, dug, 

Tug, iug, 
Good yere, and good luk, 
With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk ! 
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“Why come ye not to Courte.” This satire is entirely personal, and 
so well aimed at Wolsey that the editor says ‘‘ We know that he writhed 
under the wounds which it inflicted.” 








They shote all at one marke, 

At the Cardynals hat, 

They shote all at that ; 

Oute of theyr stronge townes 
They shote at him with crownes ; 
With crownes of golde enblased 
They make him so amased, 
And his eyen so dased, 

That he ne se can 

To know God nor man. 

He is set so hye 

In his ierarchy 

Of frantycke frenesy 

And folysshe fantasy, 

That in the Chambre of Starres 
All maters there he marres ; 
Clappyng his rod on the borde, 
No man dare speke a worde, 
For he hathe all the sayenge, 
Without any renayenge ; 

He rolleth in his recordes, 

He sayth, How saye ye, my Lordes ? 
Is nat my reason good ? 

Good euyn, good Robyn Hood! 
Some say yes, and some 

Syt styll as they were dom: 
Thus thwartyng ouer thom, 

He ruleth all the roste 

With braggynge and with bost ; 
Borne vp on euery syde 

With pome and with pryde, 
With, trompe vp, alleluya! 

For dame Philargerya 

Hathe so his herte in holde, 

He loueth nothyng but golde ; 
And Asmodeus of hell 

Maketh his membres swell 
With Dalyda to mell, 

That wanton damosell. 

Adew, Philosophia, 

Adew, Theologia ! 

Welcome, dame Simonia, 

With dame Castrimergia, 

To drynke and for to eate 
Swete ypocras and swete meate ! 
To kepe his flesshe chast, 

In Lent for a repast 

He eateth capons stewed, 
Fesaunt and partriche mewed, 


Hennes, checkynges, and pygges, &c. 


a * * 


What here ye of the Lorde Dakers? 
He maketh vs Jacke Rakers ; 

He sayes we ar but crakers ; 

He calleth vs England men 

Stronge herted lyke an hen ; 

For the Scottes and he 

To well they do agre, 

With, do thou for me 

And I shall do for thé. 


Whyles the red hat doth endure, 
He maketh himselfe cock sure ; 
The red hat with his bure 
Gryngeth all thynges vnder cure. 

But, as the worlde now gose, 
What here ye of the Lorde Rose? 
Nothynge to purpose, 

Nat worth a cockly fose: 
Their hertes be in thyr hose. 

The erle of Northumberlande 
Dare take nothyng on hande : 
Our barons be so bolde, 

Into a mouse hole they wolde 
Rynne away and crepe, 

Lyke a mayny of shepe ; 

Dare nat loke out at dur 

For drede of the mastyue cur, 
For drede of the bochers dogge 
Wold wyrry them lyke an hogge. 

For and this curre do gnar, 
They must stande all a far, 

To holde vp their hande at the bar. 
For all their noble blode 

He pluckes them by the hode, 

And shakes them by the eare, 

And brynge[s] them in suche feare ; 
He bayteth them lyke a bere, 

Lyke an oxe or a bull: 

Theyr wyttes, he saith, are dull; 
He sayth they haue no brayne 
Theyr astate to mayntayne ; 

And maketh them to bow theyr kne 
Before his maieste. 

Juges of the kynges lawes, 

He countys them foles and dawes ; 
Sergyantes of the coyfe eke, 

He sayth they are to seke 

In pletynge of theyr case 

At the Commune Place, 

Or at the Kynges Benche ; 

He wryngeth them suche a wrenche, 
That all our lerned men 

Dare nat set theyr penne 

To plete a trew tryall 

Within Westmynster hall ; 

In the Chauncery where he syttes, 
But suche as he admyttes 

None so hardy to speke ; 

He sayth, thou huddypeke, 

Thy lernynge is to lewde, 

Thy tonge is nat well thewde, 

To seke before our grace ; 

And openly in that place 

He rages and he raues, 

And cals them cankerd knaues : 
Thus royally de doth deale 

Vnder the kynges brode seale ; 

And in the Checker he them cheks ; 


In the Star Chambre he noddes and beks, 


And bereth him there so stowte, 
That no man dare rowte, 
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Duke, erle, baron, nor lorde, Thou losell longe necked ! 
But to his sentence must accorde ; Thus dayly they be decked, 
Whether he be knyght or squyre, Taunted and checked, 
All men must folow his desyre, &c. That they ar so wo, 

” si * They wot not whether to go. 
Set vp a wretche on hye No man dare come to the speche 
In a trone triumphantlye, Of this gentell Iacke breche, 
Make him a great astate, Of what estate he be, 
And he wyll play checke mate Of spirituall dygnyte, 
With ryall maieste, Nor duke of hye degre, 
Counte him selfe as good as he ; Nor marques, erle, nor lorde ; 
A prelate potencyall, Whiche shrewdly doth accorde, 
To rule vnder Bellyall, Thus he borne so base 
As ferce and as cruell All noble men shulde out face, 
As the fynd of hell. His countynaunce lyke a kayser. 
His seruauntes menyall My lorde is nat at layser ; 
He dothe reuyle, and brall, Syr, ye must tary a stounde, 
Lyke Mahounde in a play ; Tyll better layser be founde ; 
No man dare him withsay : And, syr, ye must daunce attendaunce, 
He hath dispyght and scorne And take pacient sufferaunce, 
At them that be well borne ; For my lordes grace 
He rebukes them and rayles, Hath nowe no tyme nor space 
Ye horsons, ye vassayles, To speke with you as yet. 
Ye knaues, ye churles sonnys, And thus they shall syt, 
Ye rebads, nat worth two plummis, Chuse them syt or flyt, 
Ye raynbetyn beggers reiagged, Stande, walke, or ryde, 
Ye recrayed ruffyns all ragged ! And his layser abyde 
With, stowpe, thou hauell, Parchaunce halfe a yere, 
Rynne, thou iauell ! And yet neuer the nere, &c. 


Thou peuysshe pye pecked, 


One very curious poem which Mr. Dyce has first printed from the 
manuscript is called “The Image of Ipocrysy,” and is directed against 
the prelates and clergy. Mr. Dyce proves that it could not be written by 
Skelton, but in imitation of his style, by some one posterior to his time. 
It is a long poem, occupying, in double columns, thirty-four pages. In 
the second parte the poet attacks Wolsey. 





This lorde of losse, 
The fo of Christes crosse, 
This hoore of Babilon, 

And seede of Zabulon, 

The enemy of Christ, 

The devels holy pryst, 

And very Antechrist, &c. 


And after some hundred lines of malediction he turns to the bishops 
and prelates, and the “ Cruel clergy,” for he says, 


Thy mynde is not to lye, 
But to write playnlye 
Ageynst Ipocresye. 


And then he names 





Doctoure Bullatus, Then Doctoure Bonbardus 
Though parum literatus, Can skill of Lombardus. 
And—Doctoure Pomaunder, * * . 

As wise as a gander, Then Doctoure Tom-to-bold 
And—Doctour Dorbellous. Is neyther whote nor colde 
a * 


Till his coles be solde, &c. 
And Doctoure Sym Sotus 


In the third part he attacks the different sects, beginning with the Pope, 
2 
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the Cardinals, and Bishops’ officers, till he comes to Friar Fallaz, and 
Friar Fugax, and Friar Capaz, and Friar Nycticoraz, 


Frier Chipchop 


And ffrier Likpott, 
And frier Fandigo, 
With an hundred mo. 


And the whole of them are 


In preachinge prestigious, 
In walkinge prodigious, 
In talkinge sedicious, 

In doctrine parnicious, 
Haute and ambicious, 
Fonde and supersticious, 
In lodginge prostibulus, 
In beddinge promiscuous, 
In councells myschevous, 
In musters monstrous, 

In skulkinge insidicious, 
Vouchast and lecherous, 
In excesse outragious, 

In sicknesse contagious, 
The wurst kind of edders, 
And stronge sturdy beggers : 


The author will not te]l his name. 


Wher one stande and teaches, 
An other prate and preches, 
Like holy horseleches. 

* * 


That no man can matche them, 
Till the devill fatche them, 
And so to go together 
Vnto their denne for ever, 
Wher hens as they never 
Hereafter shall dissever, 
But dy eternally, 

That lyve so carnally ; 

For that wilbe ther ende, 
But yf God them sende 
His grace here to amend : 
And thus I make an ende. 


Ego sum qui sum, 

My name may not be told ; 
But where ye go or come, 
Ye may not be to bold. 


We make the following extract from the “‘ Vox Populi.” 


Bothe lordeshipes and landes 
Are nowe in fewe mens handes ; 
Bothe substance and bandes 

Of all the hole realme 

As most men exteame, 

Are nowe consumyd cleane 
From the fermour and the poore 
To the towne and the towre ; 
Whiche makyth theym to lower, 
To see that in theire flower 

Ys nother malte nor meale, 
Bacon, beffe, nor veale, 

Crocke mylke nor kele, 

Bat readye for to steale 

For very pure neade. 

Your comons saye indeade, 

Thei be not able to feade 

In theire stable scant a steade, 
To brynge vp nor to breade, 

Ye, scant able to brynge 

To the marckytt eny thynge 
Towardes theire housekeping ; 
And scant have a cowe, 

Nor to kepe a poore sowe: 

This the worlde is nowe. 

And to heare the relacyon 

Of the poore mens communycacion, 
Vndre what sorte and fashyon 
Thei make theire exclamacyon, 
You wolde have compassion. 
Thus goythe theire protestacion, 
Sayeng that suche and suche, 


Gent. Mac. Vot. XXII, 


That of late are made riche, 

Have to, to, to myche 

By grasyng and regratinge, 

By poulyng and debatynge, 

By roulyng and by dating, 

By checke and checkmatynge, 

[With delays and debatynge, 

With cowstomes and tallynges, 

Forfayttes and forestallynges] ; 

So that your comons saye, 

Thei styll paye, paye 

Most willyngly allwaye, 

But yet thei see no staye 

Of this outrage araye, &c. 
* * * . 

For grasyers and regraters, 

With to many shepemasters, 

That of erable grounde make pastures, 

Are thei that be these wasters 

That wyll vndoo your lande, 

Yf thei contynewe and stande, 

As ye shall vnderstand 

By this lytle boke: 

Yf you yt overloke. 
* * - * 

And why the poore men wepe 

For storyng of suche shepe, 

For that so many do kepe 

Suche nombre and suche store 

As never was seene before : 

[What wolde ye any more ?] 

The encrease was never more. 


21 
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Thus goythe the voyce and rore : 

And truthe yt is indeade ; 

For all men nowe do breade 

Which can ketche any lande 

Out of the poore mans hande ; 

For who ys so greate a grasyer 

As the landlorde and the laweare ? 

For at every drawing daye 

The bucher more must paye 

For his fatting ware, 

To be the redyare 

Another tyme to crave, 

When he more shepe wold have ; 

And, to elevate the pryce, 

Somewhat he must ryce 

Withe a sinque or a sice, 

So that the bucher cannot spare, 

Towardes his charges and his fare, 

To sell the very carcas bare 

Vnder xij* or a marke, 

[Whiche is a pytyfull werke,] 

Besyde the offall and the flece, 

The flece and the fell : 

Thus he dothe yt sell. 

Alas, alas, alas, 

This is a pitious case ! 

What poore man nowe is able 

To have meate at his table ? 

An oxe at foure pounde, 

Yf he be anythinge rounde, 

Or cum not in theire grounde, 

Suche labour for to waste : 

This is the new caste, 

The new caste from the olde; 

This comon pryce thei holde. 
* * * ® 

And yet not long agoo 

‘Was preachers* on or twoo, 

That spake yt playne inowe, 

To you, to you, and to you,ft 

Hygh tyme for to repent 

This dyvelishe entent 


[Of covitis the convente] : 

From Scotland into Kent 

This preaching was bysprent ; 

And from the easte frount 

Vnto Saynct Myghelles Mount, 

This sayeng dyd surmount 

Abrode to ail mens eares, 

And to your graces peeres, 

That from piller vnto post 

The powr man he was tost ; 

I meane the labouring man, 

I meane the husbandman, 

I meane the ploughman, 

I meane the playne true man, 

I meane the handecrafteman, 

I meane the victualing man, 

Also the good yeman, 

That some tyme in this realme 

Had plentye of kye and creame, 

(Butter, egges, and chesse, 

Hony, vax, and besse :] 

But now alacke, alacke, 

All theise men goo to wracke, 

That are the bodye and the staye 

Of your graces realme allwaye ! 
* * 


For thay that of latt did supe 

Owtt of an aschyn cuppe, 

Are wonderfully sprownge vpe ; 

That nowght was worth of latt, 

Hath now a cubborde of platt, 

His tabell furnysched tooe 

With platt besett inowe, 

Persell gylte and sownde, 

Well worthe towo thousand pounde. 
With castinge cownteres and ther pen, 
Thes are the vpstart gentylmen ; 

Thes are they that dewowre 

All the goodes of the pawre, 

And make them dotysche davys, 
Vnder the cowler of the kenges lawys, &c, 


The poet then attacks the merchants. 


For the statte of all youre marchantmen 
Vndo most parte of youre gentyllmen, 
And wrape them in suche bandes 
That ny hawe alle ther landes. 

* * 


Let marchantmen goe sayle 

For that ys ther trwe waylle ; 

For of one c. ye haue not ten 

That now be marchantes ventring men, 
That occupi grett inawnderes, 
Forther then into Flanderes, 
Flawnderes or into France, 

For fere of some myschance, 

But byeth at home, and standes 
By morgage and purchasse of lands 
Owtt of all gentyllmenes handes, 


Wiche showld serve alwaye your grace 
With horse and men in chasse. 


* * * * 


The poore man at the durre 
Standes lyke an Island curre, 
And dares not ons to sturre, 
Excepte he goo his waye, 

And come another daye ; 

And then the matter is made, 
That the poore man with his spade 
Must no more his farm invade, 
But must vse some other trade ; 
For yt is so agreed 

That my lady mesteres Mede 
Shall hym expulce with all spede, 





* Does the poet allude to Latimer ? 


See his Sermons. 


+ ‘“You’’ seems to have been pronounced broadly, as it is at this time by the 
peasantry, as it rhymes to ‘‘ inowe.” 
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And our master the landlorde 

Shall have yt all his accorde, 

His house and farme agayne, 

To make thereof his uttermost gayne ; 
For his vantage wylbe more, 

With shepe and cattell it to store, 

And not to ploughe his grounde no more, 
Excepte the fermour wyll aryere 

The rent hyere by a hole yeare ; 

Yet must he have a fyne too, 

The bargayne he may better knowe ; 
Which makes the marcket now so deare 
That there be few that makes good cheare ; 
For the fermour must sell his goose, 

As he may be able to pay for his house, 
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Avoyde at oure Lady daye in Lent : 
Thus the poore man chathe shent, &c. 
* * * 


Yes, yes, you riche lordes, 

Yt is wrytten in Cristes recordes, 
That Dives laye in the fyere 
With Belsabub his sire, 

And Pauper he above satte 

In the seate of Habrahams lappe, 
And was taken from thys Troye, 
To lyve allwaye with God in ioye. 
The comons thus do saye, 

Yf thei had yt thei wold paye: 
Vox Populi, Vox Dei! 


O, most noble kyng, 


Or els, for non payeng the rent, Consydre well this thynge! 


We now proceed to make a few observations on some corrupted passages i 
in the text of Skelton ; but we confess with no very agreeable anticipa- i 
tions ; for we well know from former experience in our youthful and 
sporting days, that it was not very pleasant to our companion when we 
brought down a bird which he had missed : but all we can say is, that in | 
the remaining covey is sport for all ; but, as the stubbles are stiff, it will be 
necessary to have a dog that is well broken in to the game. Le gibier | 
abonde, il n’y a que s¢avoir le dénicher. 

| 


P. xxiiii—Monstrante fonteis vate Skeltono sacros. i 
Monstrante fonteis vate Laurigero sacros. | 
Surely Erasmus could not have written such lines as these. 


P. cxxiiii—A Commemoration or Dirige of Bastarde Edmonde Boner, 
Bisshoppe of London :— 





You are spurius de muliere, 
Not legittimate nor lawful here : 
O quam venenosa pestis. 
Fur, periurus, latro, mechus, 
Homicidis tantum decus! &c. 


Mr. Dyce says “‘ O quam ;’ a line which ought to have rhymed with 
this one is wanting.” We wonder it did not strike him that pestis was a ' 
misprint, and that the right word was “‘ pecus.” 

P. 80. “ The Bowge of Courte ;” p. xlvii. Mr. Dyce says, “1 am some- | 
what surprised that Mr. D'Israeli, who has lately come forward as the 
warm eulogist of our author, should have passed over the Bowge of Courte 
without the slightest notice.” We can only suggest as the reason, the 
nature of the subjects treated of, which, in a work like Mr. D’Israeli’s, not 
confined to verbal criticism, or poetical curiosity, but meant for general 
reading, might be offensive. See p. 44, &c. 


P. 106.—Jone sayne she had eaten a fyest. 
“« Foist " is a toadstool, in Suffolk language. 


P. 117.—Your tethe teintyd with tawny ; your semely snowte doth passe. 


Mr. Dyce says, “ Semely appears at first sight to be ‘sriuely ;’ but 
compare v. 131 of the concluding poem against Garnesche.” The proper 
See p. 120. 





word is ‘' snively.” 
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In the pott your nose dedde sneuyll ; 
and Magnyfycence, p. 286, 
The snyte snyueled in the snowte and smyled at the game. 


P. 133.“ Hic notat purpuraria arte intextas literas Romanas in amic- 
tibus post ambulonum ante et retro.” Mr. Dyce mentions a friend who 


proposes reading “ ambulonum post.” We think post to be an abridgement 
of positas. 


P. 134.—Such tunges unhappy hath made great diuision 
In realmes, in cities, by suche fals abusion ; 
Of fals fickil tunges such cloked collusion. 


Should not division be delusion ? 

P. 139. We do not agree with Mr. Dyce in reading ‘‘ Mary thy 
mother ” for “‘ Mary the mother:”’ the mother, mater, being an epitheton 
commune, an usual predicate of the Virgin. 

P. 163. We cannot decypher the meaning of the three Latin verses 
beginning “ Sicculo lutueris,’’ &c. ; but as regards the three following, 


Chartula stet, precor, hxc nullo temeranda petulco : 
Hos rapiet numeros non homo, sed mala bos. 
Ex parte rem charte adverte aperte, pone Musam Arethusam hanc, 


the second line should be 


Hos rapiet numeros, non homo, sed mulus aut bos. 
See p. 179, 


Asinus, mulus velut, et bos ; 


and “hanc,” should be placed in hooks [hanc]}, as we think it is only 
a misprint for “ aut.” 


P. 170. ‘* Et cines socios.” Should it not be cives ? 


P. 218.—Sed quia non estis de genere boncrum, 
Qui caterisatis categorias cacodemoniorum. 


Mr. Dyce conjectures catarrhizatis, which we do not exactly understand. 
We should read “ ceteris datis.” See p. 216, 


For ye haue enduced a secte 
With heresy all infecte ; 


and p. 208, 


For all that they preche and teche 
Is farther than their wytte wylle reche ; 


and p. 209, ‘* to publysshe and to preche to people,” &c.; and p. 213, 


Whan ye logyke chopped, 

And in the pulpete hopped, 
And folysshly there fopped 
Your sysmaticate sawes 
Agaynst Goddes lawes, 

And showed your selfe dawes ! 
Ye argued argumentes, 

As it were vpon the elenkes, &c. 


P. 243.—For like as mustarde is sharpe of taste. 


Mr. Dyce has justly observed, “ A line is wanting to rhyme with this ;” 
probably such a one as 
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Nay, let us our heads together caste ; 
see p. 244, |. 1. 

P. 259. ‘‘ Hic ingreditur Foly, quatiendo crema et faciendo multum, 
feriendo tabulas et similia.” Mr Dyce says, ‘“‘ Crema—If this be the right 
reading, I am unacquainted with the word. It can hardly be a misprint 
for cremia, qy. crembalum.” Is Mr. Dyce unacquainted with the word 
xpijpa? Greek words thus Latinized are common enough in this poet. 
See vol. ii. p. 2, chaire, yatpe; p.4, Myden agan, &c. We suppose 
chrema is his thing or bauble. 


Nowe take thou my dogge, and giue me thy fowle. 


Mr. Dyce, whose vigilance never sleepeth, has observed that a line is 
wanting to rhyme with this. Certainly, and Folly has twice used the word 
to Fancy, which doubtless made the rhyme. 


What is this, an owle or a glede ? 
Again 
, Ye, for all thy mynde is on owes and apes. 


P. 263. We doubt Mr. Dyce’s proposed alteration of “ you there,’ which 
we think would make a very bad rhyme to dyser and vyser. We would 
rather break the line into two short verses. 


Howe rode he by you? 
Howe put he to you ? 


As y. 1131, with same cadence and accent, 


What callest thou thy dogge ? 
Tusshe, his name is Gryme. 


P. 278.—Call for a candell, and cast vp your gorge. 


Mr. Dyce proposes caudell, but is there any authority for caudel/ as an 
emetic? We think not, and that the text is right. 


P. 306.—Sap Cyr. Then ye repent you of foly in tymes past ? 
Maa. Sothely to repent me I hau grete cause. 
Howe be it from you I receyued a letter 

Whiche conteyned in it a specyall clause. 


Mr. Dyce, alluding to the third line, says, “‘ Qy. some corruption ? This 
line ought to rhyme with the preceding line but one.” ‘True ; and we 
think the proper text stood thus : 


Sap Cyr. Then of foly in tymes past you repent ? 
Mae. Sothely to repent me I hau grete cause. 
Howe be it from you I receyued a letter sent, 
Whiche conteyned in it a specyall clause. 


For our expression in the proposed alteration we have the poet’s own 
authority, 
Syr, this letter ye sent to me at Pountes was enclosed. 


P. 357.— And saynt Mary Spyttell 
They set not by vs a whystell. 


Perhaps “‘ whittle’* or “ whyttle,” a chip, a common word in old poetry. 


P. 360.—Colinus Cloutus, quanquam mea carmina multis, 
Sordescunt stultis, sed puevinate sunt rare cultis, 
Pue vinatis altisem divino flamine flatis. 











| 
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Mr. Dyce says, ‘The corruptions in the second and third lines have 
baffled the ingenuity of the several scholars to whom I have submitted 
them.” This declaration we take as a warning off the premises,—procu! 
este profani,—especially as we possess none of the scholarship of Mr. 
Dyce and his friends ; but nevertheless we wish to try our hand at them, 
and we propose to read thus : 


Colinus Cloutus, quanquam mea carmina multis 
Sordescunt stultis; sed paucis sunt data cultis, 
Paucis ante alios divino flamine flatis. 


We kept an eye, during the progress of parturition, on Skelton’s own 
lines, p. 223— 
Sed sunt pauci rarique poete. 


Hinc omne est rarum carum: reor ergo poetas 
Ante alios omnes divino flamine flatos. 


Vol. II. p. 3. “Sapenumero hee pensitans psittacus ego pronuntio.” 
Mr. Dyce says of pronuntio, ‘* Probably not the right reading. The MS. 
seems to have either pd sio or po fio.” We think the right word is 
“ pando,” and join it with what follows; viz. ‘‘ ego pando aphorismo quia 
paronomasia certe incomprehensibilis ;” and Parrot in the text says, “‘ Now 
pandez mory,” &c. 

P. 12. ‘* In ista cantilena ore stilla plena abjectis frangibulis et aperit.” 
Mr. Dyce says, ‘‘ grossly corrupted.” But chiefly by the words getting 
out of order, which is “ Ista cantilena, in ore est il/a plena.” 


P. 18.—Psittacus hi notus seu Persius est puto notus, 
Nec reor est nec erit licet est erit. 


Mr. Dyce says, “‘ Notus * qy. ‘ Motus ?’ but I have no idea what these 
two lines mean.” We think we can inform him. 


Psittacus hic notus seu Persius est puto, notus, 
Nec reor est, nec erit, nec licet est, nec erit. 


“Nec” in two places was omitted. 


P. 21.—For of ower regente the regiment he hathe, ex gua vi, 
Patet per versus, quod ex vi bolte harvi. 


Mr. Dyce says of this strange jumble of shapeless words, “ ‘ Quod’ 
means ‘ quoth ;’ of the rest the reader may make what he can.”’ But a 
reader looks to the editor for a helping hand, in the absence of which we 
venture our humble assistance. 


For of ower regente the regiment he hathe, ex qua vi, 
Patet per versus guos excogitavi. 


P. 148.—She is playnly expresse 
Egeria, the goddesse, 
And lyke to her image, 
Emportured with corage, 
A louers pilgrimage. 


Mr. Dyce says, “I must leave the reader to form his own idea of the 
meaning of the last two lines, which are beyond my comprehension.” The 
difficulty must be in the last line, which wants connexion with the pre- 
ceding. We interpret the former as her image drawn or portrayed with 
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force, what the French call animer les tableaux, or force de couleurs; and 
we think a line after this must have dropped out, like the following : 


To whom made Numa sage 
A lovers pilgrimage. 


Numa was called “the wise,”’ and certainly the expression in the last line 
would lead us to think that we are not far off from the poet's intention. 


P. 188.—Thou sweaty sloven scymy. 


Mr. Dyce correctly interprets this word “ greasy,’’ and so in Hamlet, 


In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 


P. 255. “* Nyfyls.””. We suppose composed of ‘‘ ni fait,” nothing done, 


*€ nihil factum.”’ 





On Women “ taking their rights”? before Childbirth. 


Mr. Urban, Aug. 10. 

SIR Harris Nicolas has, through 
the kindness of a mutual friend, very 
politely referred me to ‘The Index 
and Additional Index of the Privy 
Purse Book of Henry VIII.” with the 
intention of explaining the expression 
commented upon in your Number for 
July last, p. 23, “ the Queen toke her 
Rightes.” 

I have in consequence consulted Sir 
H. Nicolas’s Remarks, and admit that 
the explanation he has given is suffici- 
ently conclusive, that the Rights, in the 
instances there referred to, meant tak- 
ing the Communion. 

This, however, does not quite explain 
the passage in the quotation from the 
MS. in the Cotton. Library, of the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent hold- 
ing the towels when the queen received 
the Communion, nor why “‘the torches 
were holden by knights.” Something 
more than the ordinary ceremony of 
receiving the Holy Communion seems 
necessary to be accomplished, before 
the lady could take her chamber. 

If there be now exhibited less of 
ceremony and show on these occa- 
sions, than was displayed by our an- 
cestors, let it not be supposed that the 
important duty of receiving the Sacra- 
ment is in our own days altogether 
neglected ;—the interesting state al- 
luded to very generally induces our 


women to seek for the comfort which 
is afforded them by partaking, with 
piety and devotion, of the Holy Com- 
munion. 


Yours, &c. Ss. M. 





The Twelfth Iter of Antoninus. 


Mr. URBAN, Aug. 1. 


I AM surprised at Camden’s con- 
clusion upon the 12th Iter of Antoni- 
nus, which is manifestly a journey 
from Maridunum (Carmarthen) to Ui- 
roconovium (Wroxeter): but Camden 
says ‘‘ the copyists have carelessly 
confounded two journeys; the one 
from Galena [Calleva] to Isca, the 
other from Maridunum to Uirocono- 
vium.” Ido not believe this to have 
been the case ; but I suppose Camden 
has been misled by a Commentary or 
Observations of Josiah Simler* (a Ger- 
man) upon this Iter. This unquali- 
fied assertion of Camden has been 
blindly followed by many of our anti- 





* These Observations appear in the 
copy of the Itinerary prefixed to Gibson's 
edition of Camden ; and I presume were 
inserted in Camden’s own editions, as 
Simler had been dead some years before 
oe _ edition of the Britannia was pub- 
ished. 
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quaries; and it has induced them to 
divide the Iter in question as he 
has suggested (strangely in some in- 
stances); and thus they have con- 
founded themselves and others upon 
it. 

By the 11th and 13th Iters of Richard 
of Cirencester, which correspond with 
the 12th of Antoninus, in all essential 
points, the latter may be effectually 
explained, and the doubts thrown upon 
it removed. If there is any error in 
the 12th Iter of Antoninus, as it is 
given in Gibson’s original edition of 
the Britannia, it is that the Terminus 
ad quem is not correctly stated, for 
Maridunum is there put as such, and 


yet it is again inserted as 36 miles from 


that terminus. The fact seems to be 
that this Iter appears to have com- 
menced at Menapia (St. David’s). How 


Calleva, which is about 100 milesfrom | 


the line of this journey, could have 


been presumed to have belonged to it _ | 


it is impossible to say. 
' This incorrect interpretation of the 
Iter has arisen, I have no doubt, from 
the want of distinguishing Maridunum 
from Moridunum, a station of the 15th 
Iter of Antoninus, and of the 16th Iter 
of Richard; and situated 15 miles to the 
east of Exeter (Isca Danmoniorum). 
To add to the confusion, we find that 
Maridunum is erroneously throughout 
Richard of Cirencester’s work written 
Muridunum,* a mistake that pervades 
some copies of Antoninus. The fact is 
there was no such place as Muridunum. 
In Ptolemy it is properly Maridunum. 
Impressed with the importance of 
these itineraries to the antiquities of 
Britain, and with their being more 
correct than they are generally al- 
lowed to be, 1 am anxious to submit 
anything that may serve to remove 
some portion of the obscurity under 
which these valuable historical records 
labour, and which has evidently been 
increased by the unwarrantable liber- 
ties that have been taken with them. 
Yours, &c. a 





* From this error, I believe, your dis- 
tinguished Correspondent A. J. K. is not 
free. See his Londiniana, No. VIII. p. 
255 of your last volume. 
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Mae. Unsan, Grey-street, Newcastle, 
June 21. 

DURING some late repairs and 
cleaning in the fine old church of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
workmen, on tearing away some pa- 
nelling around the altar, under the sill 
of the great east window, discovered, 
sunk into the wall, and beneath the 
two most southern mullions of the 
window, a finely sculptured stone, re- 
presenting the crucifixion, surmounted 
by a beautiful moulding (which has 
probably extended all along the win- 
dow), and inscribed below the cross, 
in black letter, “Merci Dhsu.” The 
cross has originally been painted red, 
and the other prominences black. 

The stone, which is probably mo- 
numental, is about five and a half feet 
in height. 

The sculpture within the tablet has 
originally been very beautiful, and in 
high relief; but the Goths in 1783, 
who then beaulified the church, in 
order to make the filthy panelling lie 
to the wall, ordered the masons to 
chip off the prominences. The mould- 
ing on the top, however, is perfect. 

Yours, &c. Geo. B. RicHarpson. 
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NOTES ON BATTLE FIELDS AND MILITARY WORKS. 
No. I. BARNET FIELD. 


I will away towards Barnet presently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar’st. 


THE scenes in which remarkable 
events have been transacted stand like 
beacons on the tide of time, by which 
the observer may track the course of 
history, and recall its facts to memory 
with double force, attested as they 
are by those silent and enduring wit- 
nesses. 

He who has stood on the plains of 
Marathon or Cann, of Crecy or of 
Waterloo, can confirm this observation. 

The conflicting claims of the Roses 
occupy a most prominent position in 
English history. The events to which 
they gave rise, and the characters who 
shared in them, have been set forth by 
our great national dramatist with a 
faithfulness and truth at once instruct- 
ive and delightful. The master hand 
of Shakspeare could call up the dif- 
ferent personages of his histories, and 
make them speak and reason and act 
just as they themselves must really 
have done. This is the highest at- 
tainment of poetic painting; some 
later writers have acquired it in no 
small degree. Wherever it exists it 
will ensure permanent popularity. 

Every local site of an action which 
Shakspeare has brought on the stage 
has a double claim on the topographer 
and antiquary. The battle-field of 
Barnet will not, on these grounds, 
escape his notice. It has attracted 
the minute attention of a modern his- 
torical novelist, whose work I had not 
seen when 1 made these notes from a 
personal inspection of the field, guided 
solely by the hints afforded by our old 
historians. 

North of the rural township of 
Barnet, High Barnet, or Chipping 
Barnet as it has been variously called, 
the hill on which it is placed becomes 
a level plot about half a mile in breadth, 
part of which still remains open or 
common land. It declines on the east 
and west into a natural escarpment, 
and must have presented an eligible 
military position for an army endea- 
vouring to cover the high road to 
London. On this little plain the roads 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXII. 


Shakspeare, Henry VI. Part 3. 


to St. Alban’s and [atfield diverge 
north-west and south-east, and on the 
spot where they divide was erected in 
1740* an obelisk of stone about twenty 
feet in height, commemorating the 
sure tradition connected with the spot 
by this inscription on its eastern side : 

*“* Here was fought the famous battle 
between Edward the Fourth and the Earl 
of Warwick, April 14, anno 1471, in which 
the Earl was defeated and slain.”’ 

The other sides of the stone record 
the distances from St. Alban’s, &c. and 
prohibit its desecration by the four 
times repeated admonition, “ Stick 
no bills.’ The obelisk is known by 
the name of Hadley High Stone. 

The circumstances of the conflict at 
Barnet stand thus recorded by the 
collective reports of our national his- 
torians.¢ When Edward the Fourth 
had been deposed from his regal office 
by the powerful Richard Neville, Earl 
of Warwick, 

‘‘That setter up and plucker down of 

kings,’’ 

he fled to the court of the Duke of 
Burgundy, whose duchess, Margaret, 
was his sister. He was there sup- 
plied with a small body of troops, ships 
to transport them, and money. He 
set sail for England, and landed on 
the 15th March, 1471, 


‘¢ Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg,” 


near the mouth of the river Humber, 
where, some seventy years before, 
Henry Duke of Lancaster{ and Here- 
ford, afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth, had disembarked with a mili- 
tary force to prosecute claims which 
eventually secured to him the English 
crown, The issue of Edward’s expe- 





* By Sir Jeremy Sambrook. Lysons’s 
Env. of London, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 753. 

+ Fabyan, Hall, Holinshed, Stowe, 
Speed, and Fleetwood’s MS. printed by 
the Camden Society. 

t He was recognised as Duke of Lan- 
caster in letters of Richard the Second. 
See Rymer, vol. viii. pr 84, 85. 
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dition makes the coincidence further 
remaikable. 

It is unnecessary to particularise 
the accessions of force which Ed- 
ward after his landing received, his 
being joined by a considerable body 
under his brother the Duke of Cla- 
rence,* his march to Coventry, where 
Warwick had assembled his troops, 
his onward progress to London, to- 
wards which city Warwick followed 
him, hoping if it should continue 
faithful to King Henry, then at the 
Bishop of London’s palace within the 
walls, that Edward, opposed by the 
city’s bulwarks in his front, and as- 
sailed by Warwick’s forces in his rear, 
would sustain a signal overthrow. 

The issue was, however, otherwise. 
Warwick advanced to St. Alban’s, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Exeter, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Oxford, 
and John Neville Marquess of Mon- 
tacute, his brother. He there learned 
the defection of the Londoners, the 
entrance of Edward into the city, and 
the capture of Henry VI. He now 
saw that possession of London and its 
palatine citadel the Tower could only 
be gained by a pitched battle; he 
marched forward on the London road 
towards Barnet, and there, a little to 
the eastward of the highway, and near 
Hadley church, encamped his forces 
in an oblique position upon the open 
plain on the skirts of Enfield Chase,t 





* “ For tidings here in this country be 
many tales, and none accord with other. 
It is told me by the under-sheriff that my 
Lord of Clarence is gone to his brother 
the late king, and that his men have the 
gorget on their breasts, and the rose on 
it.”” Paston Letters, vol. ii. p. 62. Gorget 
probably here means an embroidered de- 
vice or badge of the rose en soleil. Beau- 
tiful examples of roses and suns as a collar 
are delineated in Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies, as on the figures of ‘Sir John 
Crosby, of a Nevillin Brancepeth Church, 
and of the Countess of William Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel. See also notices of 
Livery Collars by J. G. Nichols, Esq. 
F.S.A. Gent. Mag. passim. 

t This position reconciles with the fact, 
the assertion of the historian of Enfield, 
that the battle of Barnet was fought on 
that part of Enfield Chase formerly called 
Monken, and corruptly Monkey Mead. 
By the epithet *‘ Monken ” the property of 
the priors of Walden in Hadley church is 
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then called Gladmore Heath, occupying 
the town of Barnet with an advanced 
guard. His right was covered by the 
woods of Wrotham Park, and his left 
by those adjacent to Hadley. 

There seems to have been con- 
siderable strategic purpose in this 
arrangement ; it commanded in a pa- 
rallel line for some distance the high 
road, and, if King Edward should beat 
out and follow the advanced guard, 
he then might be assailed in flank or 
rear by the army posted near Hadley. 
The van of Edward’s army reached 
Barnet in the afternoon of Easter eve, 
dislodged the outlying picquet, to use 
a modern military phrase, posted in 
the town by Warwick, and pursued it 
over the heath to the neighbourhood 
of Warwick’s position. 

Night had come on before the main 
body of Edward’s forces arrived at 
Barnet. He encamped them somewhat 
to the westward of Warwick’s line, 
not having ascertained its exact posi- 
tion, and threw up some hastily con- 
structed earthworks for their defence. 
They had cannon on both sides, but 
Warwick's was superior in number to 
the King’s.} The rapid changes of po- 
sition effected by flying artillery in 
modern days were then impracticable. 
The cannon were brought to the field 
in carts, and placed on rude trucks of 
timber § in the most eligible posts for 
defence or annoyance. There they re- 
mained as immoveable as the Turkish 
guns which defend the Dardanelles. 
King Edward commanded silence to 
be maintained throughout his host 
during the night ; the low murmurs of 
assembled troops, the clank of arms, 
and the neighing of horses, sounds 
which could not be altogether sup- 
pressed, were ever and anon broken by 
the loud booming of Warwick’s artil- 
lery, which maintained a random and, 
therefore, ineffective fire throughout 
the night. 

The morning broke; its mists ob- 





recognised. See Robinson’s Enfield, vol. 
I. p. 221. 

t ‘* Bothe parties had goons and ordi- 
naunce, but the Erle of Warwike had 
many moo then the Kynge.” Fleetwood’s 
MS. printed by the Camden Society, p. 19. 

§ See the plates from an illuminated 
MS. of the 15th century illustrating 
Johnes’s Froissart. 
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scured the sun, and concealed the 
battalions now ranging in order for 
the fight. The far-sounding, deep, and 
harsh wailings of the trumpets and pro- 
longed echoes of the bugles called the 


combatants to arms.* The festival of 


the Resurrection of our Lord did not 
effect on that day a truce between op- 
posing hosts, a stay of carnage among 
men for the most part of kindred 
tongue and origin. 

It may be inferred from the hints 
which the chronicles afford, that the 
order of Warwick’s attack was by 
an advance in a kind of echellon 
movement from the eastward, as de- 
scribed in the plan, while Edward 
was moving over the plain in three 
divisions, uncertain of the precise po- 
sition of Warwick’s line. 
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No. 1 of Warwick’s columns was 
composed of infantry and horse, and 
was led by the Marquess of Montacute 
and the Earl of Oxford. 

The Duke of Somerset commanded 
the centre column, No. 2, composed of 
archers. 

Warwick himself and the Duke of 
Exeter took charge of the division 
No. 3. 

King Edward’s army was mar- 
shalled thus : 

The foremost division, No. 4, com- 
manded by the Duke of Gloucester. 

The second division, No. 5, by Ed- 
ward himself and the Duke of Clarence, 
having with them as a prisoner King 
Henry the Sixth. 

The third division, No. 6, by the 
Lord Hastings. 
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1, 2. 3. Divisions of Warwick’s army ; 4. 5. 6. 7. Divisions of Edward’s army. 


Behind the whole was a body of 
reserve, No. 7, which was eminently 
useful towards the close of the battle. 
It will be seen by the plan that the 





* The mention of drums would not 
have here been an anachronism; Froissart 
speaks of them as in use by the English 
army in the time of Edward III. Johnes’s 
translation, vol. ii. p. 231. 


divisions of the opposing armies were 
not placed in parallel arrangement re- 
latively to each other, and this per- 
fectly accords with the account of the 
chronicles ; ‘‘ they joined not front to 
front,” says Holinshed, ‘‘ as they 
should have done, by reason of the 
mist that took away the sight of either 
army.” This obscuration of the at- 
mosphere, so favourable by chance to 
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King Edward’s party, was produced, 
according to popular belief, by the in- 
cantations of a professor of magic, one 
Friar Bungey, who accompanied the 
Yorkists to the field.* 

The first division of Warwick’s army, 
led by the Earl of Oxford, owing to this 
circumstance outflanked and routed 
King Edward’s third division, who, 
abandoning the field as lost, fled in 
confusion, spreading the report that 
Warwick had prevailed; and this had 
probably been true but for anunforeseen 
incident which decided the fortunes of 
the day. The Yorkists, to commemo- 
rate, it is said, the appearance of the 
three mock suns at the battle of Mor- 
timer’s Cross, in Herefordshire, which 
they interpreted as an omen auspi- 
cious to their cause, had adopted as 
a cognizance the white rose within a 
blazing sun. This badge decorated 
the jackets before and behind of 
Edward’s retainers. On the surcoats 
of the Earl of Oxford’s men glittered 
the star or silver mullet of De Vere; 
the archers under Somerset, in division 
No. 2 of Warwick’s host, mistook the 
radiated badge of Oxford for the rose 
en soleil of Edward’s party, and loosed 
their arrows in swift and deadly 
showers against their own compa- 
nions in arms, who, confounded and 
dismayed, set up a cry of “ treason,”’ 
and precipitately fled; Edward’s di- 
visions took advantage of the con- 
fusion, and closed with Warwick’s 
two remaining columns, now out- 
flanked in their turn by their enemy. 

The hand-to-hand melée of the 
fight prevailed on and about the spot 
where the obelisk has been erected.t 
Edward’s reserve now advanced, and 
turned the tide of battle in his favour; 
Warwick’s forces were irretrievably 
routed, hewn down by bills, speared 
by the mounted men-at-arms, and dis- 
persed.{ Warwick retreated to a neigh- 





* Fabyan, p. 661. 

+ ‘‘ At the est end, the Kyngs batayle 
when they came to joyning ovar-rechyd 
theyr batayle and so distresyd them there 
greatly, and so drewe nere towards the 
King, who was about the myddest of the 
battayle, and sustaygned all the might and 
weight thereof.” Fleetwood’s MS. pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, p. 19. 

t In the twenty-first volume of the 
Archeologia, p. 11, is a communication 
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bouring thicket, doubtless Hadley 
wood, which still remains wild and 
luxuriant, a lingering relic of the great 
royal hunting-ground, Enfield Chase. 
There he was assailed by some of 
Edward’s men, slain, stripped of his 
coat armour, and left naked on the 
soil, 
*¢ Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept. 

* * * * 
Lo! now his glory smear’d in dust and biood, 
His parks, his walks, his manors that he had, 





by Edward Jerningham, esq., of a trans- 
lation from a French MS. preserved in the 
public library of Ghent, containing an 
account of Edward IV.’s second invasion 
of England in 1471, drawn up by one of 
his followers, with the King’s letter to the 
inhabitants of Bruges upon his success. 

This MS. on vellum consists of four 
chapters, each of which is headed by a 
rich illumination. 

The first represents the battle of Bar- 
net; the second, that of Tewkesbury ; 
the third, the execution of the prisoners 
taken at Tewkesbury; the fourth, the 
attack made by Thomas Neville, son of 
William Lord Fauconberg, and commonly 
called the bastard Fauconberg, on Lon- 
don. These illuminations have been beau- 
tifully etched in outline by the late C. A. 
Stothard. 

In the picture of the battle of Barnet 
the Yorkists bear a huge red banner, with 
a border and rose embroidered in gold. 
Edward appears on a white charger capa- 
risoned with red cloth lined with blue, and 
semée with fleurs de lis ; his vizor is raised, 
and a gold crown is on the top of his 
helmet ; he has just pierced with a long 
lance the breast-plate of his antagonist the 
Earl of Warwick. 

In front two esquires are engaged hand 
to hand, armed cap-a-pié; in the back- 
ground is an open country between two 
ridges of rock, and a castellated building 
on the summit of the right. Nothing can 
be more unlike the real features of the 
country than this view; the armour and 
weapons of the combatants are, however, 
in accordance with the period. It ap- 
pears by the “Historie of the Arrivall 
of Edward IV. in England, and the finall 
Recoverye of his kingdomes from Henry 
VI. a.p. 1471,’ edited by J. Bruce, Esq. 
F.S.A. for the Camden Society, that the 
Ghent MS. above described is but a brief 
and meagre abridgment of that curious 
tract; which in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was in the possession of Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London. 
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Even now forsake him, and of all his lands 

Is nothing left him but his body’s length. 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and 
dust! 

And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


Thus does Shakspeare descant on the 
fall of this most brave and powerful 
English peer. 

His brother, Montacute, fell early in 
the fight, when the fatal error occa- 
sioned by the similarity of badges took 
place; it is not probable that he was 
killed in the act of deserting to the 
enemy, as one authority has stated. 
Shakspeare says, in accordance most 
probably with the fact,— 


** Montague hath breath’d his last, 
And to the latest gasp cried out for Warwick!”’ 


The dead corses of the brothers were 
conveyed to London, exposed tu public 
view in St. Paul’s cathedral, and then 
conveyed for interment at Bisham 
Priory, in Berkshire. 

The number of slain in this battle 
was considerable, but it is very va- 
riably stated by our historians. Fabyan 
says that they amounted to upwards 
of 1,500; Hall, 10,000; Stowe, 4,000. 
lt appears probable that, in the num- 
ber of 10,000, Hall includes the 
wounded as well as the killed, and 
even then it would be extremely large, 
for the aggregate of the combatants 
did not exceed perhaps 30,000. On 
this point, however, much uncertainty 
prevails. The force of Edward has 
been estimated only at 9,000 men, 
while that of Warwick has been raised 
to 30,000 ;* such an account of 
course magnified the victor’s skill 
and prowess. 

Sir John Paston, writing to his 
mother from London, on Thursday in 
the Easter week of 1471, four days 
after the battle, says the slain were 
upwards of 1,000; the testimony of 
a document so immediately contem- 
poraneous must be of considerable 
weight. The letter itself, as from one 
who had been engaged in the battle 
of Barnet on the Lancastrian side, 
under Oxford’s banner, may be quoted 
as a lively illustration of the event; 
the persons wounded were doubtless 





* Fleetwood’s MS. by Camden Society, 
pp- 20, 21. Holinshed, Vol. II. p. 685. 


in the foremost division when the 
fatal mistake of the Oxford for the 
Yorkist cognizance was made. 


‘*To my Mother. 


‘Mother, I recommend me to you, 
letting you weet, blessed be God, my 
brother John (Paston) is alive and fareth 
well, and in no peril of death ; nevertheless 
he is hurt with an arrow on his right arm 
beneath the elbow, and I have sent him 
a surgeon, which hath dressed him, and 
he telleth me that he trusteth he shall be 
all whole within right short time. 

**It is so that John Milsent is dead, 
God have mercy on his soul! and William 
Milsent is alive, and his other servants all 
be escaped by all likelihood. 

‘*Ttem, as for me I am in good case, 
blessed be God, and in no jeopardy of 
my life as me list myself, for I am at my 
liberty if need be. 

*‘ Item, my Lord Archbishopt is in the 
Tower ; nevertheless I trust to God that 
he shall do well enough: he hath a safe- 
guard for him and me both; nevertheless 
we have been troubled since, but now I 
understand that he hath a pardon, and so 
we hope well. 

‘There was killed upon the field half 
a mile from Barnet on Easter day the 
Earl of Warwick, the Marquis Montagu, 
Sir William Tyrell, and Lewis Johns, and 
divers other : esquires of our country, God- 
merston and Booth. And on the King 
Edward’s party, the Lord Cromwell, the 
Lord Say, Sir Humphrey Bourchier of 
our country, which is a sore moaned man 
here, and other people of both parties to 
the number of more than a thousand. 

“* And for other tidings it is understood 
here that Queen Margaret is verily landed 
and her son in the west country, and I 
trow that, as to-morrow or else the next 
day, the King Edward will depart from 
hence to her-ward to drive her out again.” { 


Stowe informs usthattheslain, mean- 
ing those of undistinguished rank, were 
buried on the plain where they fell, 
half a mile from Barnet, ‘‘ where after- 
ward a chapel was built in memory of 
them.”§ It was a very usual practice 
to consecrate such spots of ground in 
the middle ages. 

Stowe says that the chapel was after- 
wards converted into a dwelling house, 
and that the upper part of the build- 
ing remained unaltered in his day. 





+ George Neville, Archbishop of York, 
brother to the Earl of Warwick. 

¢ Paston Letters, vol. II. p. 62, 

§ Stowe’s Annals, p. 412, 
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It is notimprobablethat Hadley church- 
yard and Barnet chapel, which had 
been erected seventy years before by an 
abbot of St. Alban’s,* Moote, affurded 
resting places for some of the untimely 
parted relics of the better sort. Such 
a tradition relative to Hadley church- 
yard still lingers at Barnet. 

From the same source we learn that 
the iron beacon or cresset which still 
is kept up, placed in form of a pitch 
pot on the lofty stair-case-turret of the 
fine old ivy-mantled tower of Hadley 
church, blazed throughout the night 





* Newcome, Hist. of St. Alban’s, p. 
279. An inscription in raised letters on 
the spandril of one of the arches of the 
nave of this chapel records the name of 
another person as its founder, ‘‘ Orate 
wo se ees Johannis Beauchamp funda- 
toris hujus op’ris.” The words pro animd 
are defaced. An antiquary, I am told, 
lately remarked to the sexton who shewed 
him the building, that the erasure was per- 
petrated by the zeal of the first reformers ; 
but the ‘sextom assured the antiquary he 
was in error, for he had himself accident- 
ally, a few days before, knocked off the 
letters witha broom. Lysons gives the in- 
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of Easter eve, as a guiding signal for 
Warwick’s friends approaching from 
the eastern counties. The precept for 
their levy by the Earl of Oxford is 
given in the margin from the Paston 
Letters.t Hadley church tower is a 
very conspicuous object in the adja- 
cent country. In the western face 
of this venerable structure, imme- 
diately over the main entrance door 
of the church, is a carving in stone 
surmounted by a label moulding bear- 
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scription as perfect in his time. He 
seems to consider Beauchamp as joint 
founder with Moote. Env. Lond. vol. i. 
pt. 2, p. 754. 

3 “Trusty and well beloved, I com- 
mend me to you, letting you to weet that 
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ing the inscription 1494, and on the 
right side a quatrefoil flower, on the 
left a wing; the same cognizance is 
carved over the arches of the nave of 
Enfield church, and has been con- 
sidered to be the rebus of a prior of 
Walden named Rosewing.* I am not 
aware that there is any evidence of a 
prior of Walden being so named. It 
is much more probably the cognizance 
of Sir Thomas Lovell, Knight of the 
Garter and Banneret in the time of 
Henry VII.t 





I have credible tidings that the king’s 
great enemies and rebels, accompanied 
with enemies, estrangers, be now arrived, 
and landed in the north parts of this his 
land, to the utter destruction of his royal 
person, and subversion of all his realm, 
if they might attain [prevail] ; whom to 
encounter and resist the king’s highness 
hath commanded and assigned me under 
his seal sufficient power and authority to 
call, raise, gather, and assemble, from time 
to time, all his liege people of the shire 
of Norfolk and other places, to assist, aid, 
and strengthen me in the same intent. 

‘* Wherefore, in the king’s name and by 
authority aforesaid, I strictly charge and 
command you, and in my own behalf 
heartily pray you, that, all excuses laid 
apart, ye and each of you in your own 
persons defensibly arrayed, with as many 
men as ye may goodly make, be on Friday 
next coming at Lynne and so forth to 
Newark, where, with the leave of God, I 
shall not fail to be at that time, intend- 
ing from thence to go forth, with the help 
of God, you, and my friends ; to the re- 
counter of the said enemies, and that ye 
fail not hereof as ye tender the weal of 
our said sovereign lord and all this his 
realm. Written at Bury the 19*® day of 
March, OxyYNFORD. 

“To my right trusty and well beloved 

Henry Spilman, Tho’. Seyve, John 
Seyve, James Radclif, John Bramp- 
ton the elder, and to each of them."’ 

Paston Letters, vol. II. p. 59. 

* Robinson’s Hist. of Enfield, vol. II. 
p- 2. 

+ The same badge occurs in the vault- 
ing of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and there appears in colours as 
follows: A quatrefoil gules, tied by a 
cord or, to a bird's wing erased sable. 
Mr. Willement in his recently published 
account of the restoration of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, has assigned this badge 
to Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G., and has 
appended the following note, which is 
decisive as to its appropriation: ‘A 
wing sable, the bone embrued, is given as 
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Every vestige of the 
“* intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery,’’ 
of which the elevated plain near Bar- 
net was the scene, has been swept 
away in the lapse of upwards of four 
centuries. No earthworks shew 
** where trenching war channelled the 
fields ;” no greensward hillock marks 
the promiscuous grave of sturdy English 
yeomen who fought and fell in this 
conflict, 
** Which sent, between the red rose and the 
white, [night.” 
A thousand souls to death and deadly 
Of the chapel mentioned by Stowe 
not a vestige remains, nor am I able 
to indicate its actual site; it probably, 
however, stood near the spot occupied 
by the pillar, and where the roads to 
Hatfield and St. Alban’s branch off in 
different directions. There, until the 
Reformation, it had invited by a chari- 
table, if unavailing, superstition the 
prayers of the wayfaring Christian for 
the repose of the souls of those who 
died in the strife at Barnet. 
A. J. K. 











Communication of J. R. continued from 
p. 141. 

The “‘ unIversawity of the French 
tongue”’ is a cherished assumption ; 
and the boast, if narrowed in its con- 
struction to the popular use of the 
epithet (see Gent. Mag. for September, 
1843, p. 259), or applied in space to 
Europe, is not without foundation. 
In 1784, on the command of Frederick 
of Prussia, whose predilection for the 
language was always so partially 
evinced, the subject was proposed as a 
prize essay by the academy of Berlin, 
which that same year crowned the 
discourses of J. C. Schwab and of 
Rivarol, now forming the second vo- 
lume of the collection called ‘‘ L’Esprit 
de Rivarol” (1808, 2 vol. 12mo). It 
is a brilliant, yet rather superficial dis- 
course, not unlike himself, who, with 
Champfort and Champcenetz, com- 
posed the dazzling triumvirate of 
Parisian wits, and were competitors 





the badge of Lovell in the MS. Harl. 4632. 
The flower is probably derived from the 
second quarter of the arms on Sir Thomas 
Lovells stall-plate, which remains on the 
Prince’s side in St. George’s Chapel, Sable, 
two chevrons argent, each charged with 
three cinquefoils gules, Muswell.”—Epir. 
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for colloquial fame, when sparkling 
thoughts, bright effusions, and live- 
liness of repartee constituted primary 
claims to social admiration. And 
never, truly, did the French metropolis 
shine in more vivid splendour of con- 
versational talent than at that period. 
The fact is emphatically attested by 
Madame de Stiael, herself a conspi- 
cuous star in the resplendent horizon, 
who says—*‘ Jamais cette société, tant 
vantée pour son charme et son éclat, 
n’a été aussi brillante et aussi sérieuse 
tout ensemble, que pendant les trois 
ou quatre premiéres années de la Ré- 
volution, & compter de 1788 4 1791.” 
(Considérations sur la Révolution 
Francaise, tome i. p. 38], ed. 1818). 
Yet these flashes, or apparent inspi- 
rations, it is well known were not un- 
frequently ‘‘des impromptus faits a 
loisir,” elaborated in previous study, 
rather than the spontaneous expression 
or bursting utterance of the moment. 
We, too, could produce our Chester- 
fields, our Selwyns, our Sheridans, 
and Currans, of traditional celebrity 
in that evanescent exertion of talent, 
followed by Theodore Hook, my gifted 
friend Dr. Maginn, with numerous 
others—all, however, eclipsed in native 
powers by Johnson, or at least not 
so fortunate in transmitted fame— 
“‘Carent quia vate sacro.” But in 
our female circles we scarcely are 
enabled, I apprehend, to oppose any 
successful rivals to the Dudeffants, 
the Geoffrins, or Mademoiselle l’Espin- 
asse, and far less to Madame de Stiel 
and Sophie-Arnaud—to the polished 
point of the one, or the keen allusions 
and apt, though too often unfeminine, 
vivacity of the other. The Revolu- 
tion eventually acted on these re- 
unions, or ‘‘ bureaux d’esprit” as 
they were termed, with equal in- 
fluence, suspensive or mortal, as 
on all existing institutions; but, 
though not wholly extinct, they have 
never recovered their former lustre. 
Rivarol’s maturer works, written 
during his emigration, were more 
solid however; but the Abbé Gabriel 
Henry’s'“‘ Histoire de la Langue Fran- 
caise”’’ 41822, 2 vols. 8vo.) is of su- 
perior texture ; and, at page 270 of the 
first tome, his remarks on this claimed 
universality of his tongue are entitled 
to notice. 
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Swift regretted that England had 
not followed the example of France, in 
founding an Academy for the correc 
tion and arrest of her excrescent 
tongue, forgetful, as observed by M. 
T. Varro, (‘‘ De Lingua Latina, pars 
prima,’’) that ‘‘ omnis consuetudo lo- 
quendi in motu est.”” The recommen- 
dation was not adopted; and our ver- 
nacular idiom is, as I believe in con- 
sequence, considerably more copious 
than its rival.* It is more widely 
spread in space, and embraces a 
larger mass of people in its use, than 
the French, with every prospect of a 
still greater relative extension. ‘‘ Even 
now,” to borrow the words of Dr. 
Arnold’s inaugural lecture, ‘* it is co- 
vering the earth from one end to the 
other.” It is, in fact, commensurate in 
practice, partial or general, with the 
empire of its birth, from whose sur- 
face, still more demonstrably and with 
greater precision of fact than the boast 
of the Hispano-German Cesar, Charles 
V., the light of day is never wholly 
withdrawn, for on some portion of its 
vast expanse the sun is always visible 
above the horizon. And, as to its 
superior riches, I may appeal to a 
very simple test. Let any dictionary, 
French and English, be compared 
in their respective divisions, and the 
inferiority of the former will be at once 
apparent in its numbered pages; an 
uniform result which has often surprised, 
and not less mortified, many a French 
acquaintance, before whom, always se- 
lecting an edition of his country’s 
press, for surer effect, I have tried 
this plain criterion. A more minute 
parallel may be seen in the Gent. 
Mag. for November 184], p. 490. It 
is not, therefore, I confess, without 





* For an interesting parallel between 
the English and Italian or Spanish 
tongues, see ‘‘ Paralleli dei tre vocabularj, 
Italiano, Inglese, e Spagnuolo,” forming 
the third volume of Joseph Grassi’s publi- 
cation in 1817, conjointly with the poet 
Monti, and the latter’s son-in-law, Count 
Perticari, of a highly esteemed work, 
“* Proposta de alcune correzioni ed aggi- 
unte al vocabulario della Crusca,” Milano, 
6 vol. 8vo. I may add that, notwith- 
standing the numerous additions to the 
French language within these fifty years, 
it still is less copious than, not only the 
English, but the Italian, 
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some feeling of humiliation, that I 
have witnessed the advantage con- 
ferred on our neighbours by the pre- 
ference of their language in our foreign 
diplomacy. 

The least civilised nation of Eu- 
rope confessedly possesses the ablest 
diplomatists, though rarely, in- 
deed, natives of Russia. They speak 
all languages. “* ‘Td mAnOos ouvexOn, 
Ort Hkovoy eis Exacros ty dia SeadexTo 
Aadovyray autéy.”” They can assume 
the garb and personate the character 
of every people, ‘‘ make themselves all 
things to all men,” and, balancing in 
the impassive scale of policy any 
case of interest, alternately wield the 
imperious wand of a Papilius, or af- 
fect the blandishments of a Talleyrand, 
or seductions of a Marlborough, 
whom Lord Chesterfield represents as 
not less successful in negotiation than 
in the field. But never do we find a 
Muscovite politician moved by a libe- 
ral impulse, or enticed by a generous 
feeling, to deflect, in the slightest de- 
gree, from the traced course of his 
ambition. In truth, our own foreign 
agents fall under the same selfish cen- 
sure in continental, or, at least, French 
opinion, however, we may think, un- 
justly ; but the hate and thirst for re- 
venge of vanquished France can only 
be satiated or quenched in the reta- 
liated defeat and blood of her victor, 
«* Longe, longe absit illa dies!”” The 
declaration of Chatham, unworthy, 
both in truth and policy, of a great 
statesman, “‘ that France was our na- 
tural enemy,” now nearly extinct in 
use, and, | trust, in feeling, with all 
educated Britons, has changed its di- 
rection, and is retorted on ourselves 
by those who were its objects. That 
England is the born foe of France is 
proclaimed and echoed by almost every 
pen and tongue. Most deeply do I 
lament and deprecate this national 
estrangement. Rivals, not enemies, 
let us be, and competitors for the ame- 
lioration, not the destruction, of human 
life. ‘‘ Verum hec nobis certamina 
ex honesto maneant,” I love to re- 
peat with Tacitus. (Annal, iii. 55.) 

Milton wrote his dispatches in 
Latin; for Cromwell would acknow- 
ledge no modern superiority. The 
danger of misconception, or mis- 
representation, is also to be feared, 
and not always discoverable by our 

Gent. Mac. Vou XXII. 
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ministers. Walpole, we are told by 
his son, was wholly ignorant of French, 
as our first George had to regret, and 
Canning’s knowledge of it was very 
slight, nor was the two Pitts’ ac- 
quaintance with it much superior. 
Fox’s vaunted scholarship was also 
found deficient, on trial, by Napoleon 
(Gent. Mag. for November 1839, p. 
493), though far above that of the 
Pelhams,* (Newcastle and his bro- 
ther,) so that, like our Eastern dra- 
gomans, the interpreters might design- 
edly or unconsciously pervert the mi- 
nister’s intentions. Very lately, our 
envoy to Brazil, in his first audience 
with the young sovereign of that 
region, addressed him in French, just 
as Mr. Roscoe, in his preface to the 
life of Lorenzo de Medici, remarks, as 
a singularity, that Tenhove, a Dutch- 
man, wrote his ‘‘ Mémoires de la Mai- 
son de Medici,” (1773—1775, 8 tomes, 
8vo.) an Italian house, in French. 
Similarly our diplomatist, an English- 
man, addressed the Portuguese emperor 
in the language of a third country. 
(Relative to Tenhove’s, or rather Ten- 
Hoven’s, work, see Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
vol. ii. p. 403.) I find, however, that 
last year the correspondence between 
Lord Aberdeen and the Prussian Mi- 
nister, Baron Biilow, on the commer- 
cial international charges, (Zolwerein) 
was carried on in their respective 
tongues, though not without the Ger- 
man’s complaint at this departure 
from rule, which had originated 
with Lord Aberdeen. I hope he will 
continue it. 

The Emperor Charles V. always 
spoke Italian to foreign ministers ; 
it was then, Voltaire asserts, as 
the French now is, the language 
of diplomacy. Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, with the spirit of Crom- 
well, would not condescend to em, 
ploy any other tongue than Latin 
but our Elizabeth was proud of her 





* It was to the memory of Henry Pel- 
ham, who died in 1754, and not to Lord 
North, as stated in the Gent. Mag. for 
August 1840, p. 147, that Garrick ad- 
dressed the ode there quoted, apd''egm- 
mencing, Senlans 

‘¢ Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to him whose course is run.’’ 

See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Croker’s edition, _ vol. i. p. 256. 
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acquirements, and desirous of display- 
ing them. Many of her repartees are 
on record, such as, on the introduc- 
tion of Bodin, author of the work 
“* De Republica,” ‘ C’est plutot 
Badin ;’’ because, in his book, he re- 
commended the exclusion of females 
from the crown, as in the Salic law. 
Elizabeth generally conversed with 
the ambassadors of southern Europe in 
their own, and with those of the 
north in the Latin, language. Her 
prompt retort in 1597 on the Polish 
envoy of Sigismund III. appears de- 
monstrative of the mastery she pos- 
sessed of the Roman idiom, which, 
however, she must have pronounced 
somewhat differently from the present 
English mode, to have made herself 
intelligible. Erasmus had contributed 
to reform the vicious pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin in various parts of 
the continent, and, with Lilly and 
Colet, corrected many similar defects 
in our universities; but the sound of 
our vowels has continued unchanged ; 
and strangers consequently, as I have 
had frequent occasion to witness, do 
not understand our oral Latin. In- 
deed, it was for some time my own 
case; for I recollect having attended 
the performance of Terence’s Phormio 
by the Westminster scholars, when, 
from my foreign education, I could 
scarcely follow the speakers. ‘‘ Do- 
mine, non intelligo Anglice,”’ re- 
sponded Scaliger to the Latin address 
of an English student : and can words, 
I may ask, be more dissimilar than 
the ‘‘ Explana mihi ” of old Demipho, 
directed to Phormio, (Act ii. sc. 3, 
33,) in an English, or continental 
mouth? Roger Ascham, who had 
travelled, and must have experienced 
the necessity of assimilation, may 
have equally impressed it on his pupil 
Elizabeth, as probably did Ludovicus 
Vives, a Spaniard, in his instructions, 
on her predecessor Mary. George 
Buchanan, too, a long and early resi- 
dent in other countries, may be sup- 
posed to have taught James the accent 
he had himself acquired, and thus 
enabled the royal scholar to be under- 
stood. Milton and Johnson, we find, 
differed on the expediency of adopting 
the more general European pronun- 
ciation; but the great poet, when 
abroad, saw that it was indispensable, 
as Latin was then so much more the 


medium of communication than a 
century and a half afterwards, when 
Johnson published his life of Milton. 
“Let travellers be perfect Latinists, 
not only for pen, but for speech. The 
Latin tongue cements all the learned 
world, as it were, into one nation. 
Without it travellers are for some 
time such silly mutes that it rests with 
the companies charity to think that 
they have some reason,” says a con- 
temporary of Milton, quoted in this 
Magazine for August 1840, page 121. 
It was in Latin that Johnson conversed 
with the learned Jesuit Boscowich, 
because, said Arthur Murphy,* ‘ he 





* This gentleman, it is known, on ter- 
minating his collegiate course at St. 
Omer, was placed in a commercial house 
of this city. The establishment was that 
of my great-uncle, Mr. Harrold, which, 
however, Murphy soon abandoned for the 
more congenial pursuits of the law and 
letters, but without the slightest ground of 
personal dissatisfaction with his master, 
who was a most amiable and highly con- 
nected gentleman. Several of his nearest 
relatives have long enjoyed the most im- 
portant administrative offices in Catholic 
Germany, particularly in Bavaria, where 
the recognised antiquity of the Harrold 
family entitled them to the first distinc- 
tions at court. And here, as an associated 
occasion offers, I wish to rectify an error 
in the Gent. Mag. for December, 1842, 
p. 588, where a nephew of Mr. Harrold, 
my maternal uncle, Captain O‘Bryen, is 
stated to have held the reins of the Great 
Frederick’s horse, and nearly taken him 
prisoner, after the defeat of Kolin, the 
8th of June, 1757. But, on more exact 
recollection, I find that it was at the bat- 
tle of Kiinersdorf, the 12th of August 
1759, my relative was so near achieving a 
memorable act, when repelled and se- 
verely wounded by Captain Prittwitz and 
his devoted followers. Frederick’s immi- 
nent danger, at that moment, is of 
graphic recital in Archenholz’s history of 
the war. Pressed in his flight by a thou- 
sand of his pursuing enemy, the King 
cried out, ‘‘ Prittwitz, ich bin verloren,’’ 
Prittwitz, Iam lost. ‘‘ Nein, Ihro Majes- 
tat! das soll nicht geschehen, so langenoch 
ein Athem in uns ist.” No, your Ma- 
jesty ! that shall not happen so long as 
the breath is in us; was the heart-in- 
spired reply of this intrepid officer, 
(‘ Dieser helden miithige officier,’’) who 
could only oppose one hundred hussars to 
tenfold that number of the assailing foe ; 
but he succeeded in effecting the mo- 
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‘did not understand the pronunciation 


of the French.” (Boswell, vol. iii. p. 
293.) But assuredly his Latin ut- 
terance must have been fully as 
strange to the accomplished Italian, 
who, in contradiction to my country- 
man’s further statement, spoke, as he 
avowedly wrote, the language with 
classic elegance. So the fact has been 
affirmed to me by those who had en- 
joyed his acquaintance. The subject 
vividly reminds me of the contrasted 
impression once made on my organ at 
Edinburgh, in the celebration of divine 
service, with all the sweetness of an 
Italian accent, by a clergyman edu- 
cated at Rome, and the same eccle- 
siastic’s delivery of a sermon, imme- 
diately after, in his native idiom. It 
was a transition from the beautiful 
church-hymn, the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,”’ 
as sung in Venice, to the harsh into- 
nations of a Highlander’s pibroch, 
however inspiriting to the martial Scot 
—from, I may say, the charm of Pa- 
ganini’s violin to the rugged bagpipe, 
or the touching simplicity of the final 
lines of the Iliad and the Paradise 
Lost, compared with the croaking of 
Aristophanes’ ‘‘ Frogs,” (Act 1, sc. v.) 
and the grating portals of the infernal 
regions, in our own great poet’s epic. 
Such, too, it has been remarked, was 
the variance between the deep-toned 
brogue of the brigaded Irish officers in 
speaking English, and the exquisite 





narch’s escape. My uncle was then 
under the command of Laudon, the Aus- 
trian general, who turned, in so striking 
a manner, the fortune of the day, and 
Frederick’s anticipated—his actually an- 
nounced—victory, into a total rout. The 
bold and almost accomplished attempt, 
though my uncle’s name is not on histo- 
rical record, was of long traditional recol- 
lection among the Irish officers in the 
Imperial service, as his brother-in-law, 
the late Mr. Pierce Nagle of Annakissy 
in this county, who, at a later period, 
fought under the same standard, often as- 
sured me. But see ‘ Geschichte des 
Siebenjihrigen Krieges, von J. W. von 
Archenholz, Erster Theil, p. 259, Berlin, 
1830,” and Frederick’s own ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Guerre de Sept Ans,’’ in his collected 
works, Amsterdam, 1790. The Nagle fa- 
mily, into which my uncle married in 
1774, had also given a wife to the poet 
Spenser’s son, or grandson, and a mother 
to Edmund Burke. 
‘* Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher.” 


polish of their foreign accents acquired 
in high military intercourse abroad. 
Nor, amongst the important results 
to France of the prevalence of her 
idiom, should we overlook the many 
writers of first eminence, who, by 
adopting it, have, though of foreign 
birth, been generally classed with her 
authors, and thus shed the bright ra- 
diance of their names on her science 
or letters. Proud may France, or any 
country, be of the associated glories of 
Lagrange, of Cuvier, of Malte-Brun, 
and of Humboldt, or of Hamilton, my 
countryman, and Rousseau, with the 
old chroniclers Froissard, Monstrelet, 
Comines, &c. who were all aliens, 
though Mr. D’Israeli (Curiosities of 
Literature, page 445) calls the Jast a 
Frenchman. Among foreigners by 
birth, yet not by language, we 
must also number Berthollet, who, by 
the happy application of science to 
the pursuits of industry, saved or 
gained for the chosen soil, whose 
precincts he bad never entered until 
his four-and-twentieth year, an an- 
nual sum of forty millions of francs. 
Such was the ascertained fruit of 
the improved processes introduced by 
him into the manufacture of dyeing or 
bleaching matter, as well as of glass 
and soap. Of this last article, so es- 
sential to cleanliness and health, and 
which, in extent of use, may be almost 
considered a criterion of comparative 
civilization, the quantity consumed in 
consequence of the increased supply 
has doubled, as every one in recollec- 
tion of the former and present ap- 
pearance of all classes in France must 
be convinced of. Professor Liebig, in 
his ‘‘ Letters on Chymistry,” (letter 
iii.) states, that France formerly im- 
ported soda, the element of soap, from 
Spain at the cost of about a million 
sterling ; but Le Blanc discovered how 
to make it from common salt, doubt- 
less a great advantage to France ; and 
the further facility of purchase from 
Berthollet’s ameliorations, has pro- 
duced the present strikingly advanced 
national neatness of personal habits. 
To no native chymist has France been 
more indebted, and, though not so 
eloquent, or rather fluent, as Fourcroy, 
he too could enliven his course of 
lectures with various anecdotes. One 
in particular, during the memorable 
expedition to Egypt, whither he ac- 
companied Bonaparte, under whose 
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auspices he co-operated with Monge 
in_ founding and enriching the Grand 
Cairo Institute, as I heard it in glow- 
ing recital from his own lips, and may 
be pardoned for thus dwelling in fond 
retrospect on the merits of an honoured 
friend and teacher, I shall briefly re- 
peat. Ordered by his renowned com- 
mander to try the nerves of, and 
impress with admiration of European 
superiority, a native chief, the Sheik 
El Berkey, he condensed, in accumu- 
lated action, the most potent elements 
of chymical combination, including 
the terrific fulminating powder of his 
own invention; but the impassive 
Musulman stood unmoved, and be- 
trayed not an excited muscle ;—“ Im- 
pavidum ferient ruine,”’ as Berthollet 
added; and the truly astonished wit- 
ness of this test of firmness was Bona- 
parte himself, at the barbarian’s un- 
subdued apathy on the occasion. The 
fact I find also reported by Bourrienne 
in his Mémoires, tome ii. p. 178. 
Thus to France we see ascribed this 
eminent man, who did not even owe 
his education to the country; nor did 
the eloquent and conscientious Joseph 
Le Maitre; nor, again, did Lagrange, 
or B. Constant, with so many more 
Savoyards and Swiss; nor, we may 
add, the musical composers of whom 
she is most proud, Gossec and Grétry, 
without including Lulli, the boast of 
the preceding age. It is similarly, 
though with better right, as subjects 
of Rome, that the great city claimed 
the fame of Terence, of Apuleius, and 
of Claudian, natives of Africa, or of 
the Senecas, of Lucan, of Quintilian, 
Columella, &c. fruits of Spain, with 
numerous others ofalien origin. Eng- 
Jand, on equal grounds, might enlist 
among her writers Franklin, Jefferson, 
Adams, &c. born under our sway, or, 


from identity of language, the sub- 
sequent authors of America, if that 
circumstance could authorize the pre- 
tension. And, in other paths of dis- 
tinction, is not Napoleon himself far 
more Italian than French, even should 
we,asI think wemust, notwithstanding 
the contradictory evidence of his mar- 
riage registry, place his birth in August 
1769, rather than in February 1768, as 
attested by his own signature on his 
union with Josephine, that is, a few 
weeks after the annexation of Corsica 
to France, instead of preceding that 
event by sixteen months? (See Gent. 
Mag. for December 1839, p. 589.) 
‘Sa tournure, son esprit, son langage 
sont empreints d'une nature étrangére,” 
as reported of him by Madame de 
Stael, who had studied him well in 
her ‘‘ Considerations sur la Révolution 
Frangaise,” tome ii. p. 198. Neither 
the blood nor soil of France formed a 
principle of his being; while both were 
essentially Italian, as Jersey and the 
Isle of Man are English, which a 
native of the Mauritius or the Ionian 
islands, immediately on the incorpo- 
ration of these localities, would hardly 
be considered. But these analogies, 
though in my apprehension not in- 
applicable, would carry me much too 
far were | to overpass the precincts of 
studious and trench on the sphere of 
active life. Besides, I have already a 
good deal transgressed my forethought 
limits, pretty much as we find gentle- 
men generally do in their building 
estimates. The subject, however, de- 
mands a few additions, beginning with 
a comparative view of our own obli- 
gations to foreign learned or ingenious 
and scientific men. 


Yours, &c. . te 
(To be continued.) 





ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 


MR. BARDWELL, the Architect, 
has addressed the following letter to 
the inhabitants of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, in the sentiments of which 
we heartily unite. There is no reason- 
able excuse for sacrificing that church, 
Setting aside the necessary illtreatment 
of the remains and monuments of the 
dead, which would accompany such 
an alteration, the removal would injure 
and not improve the appearance of the 


Abbey church, whose length, unba- 
lanced by adequate towers or spire, is 
too long to be viewed to advantage 
directly from the North. 
To the Inhabitants of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 
GENTLEMEN,—Permit me to call 
your attention to the fact, that efforts 
are still being made to effect the de- 
struction of your venerable parish 
church, and to remove it from the site 
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it has occupied for 790 years. I much 
fear a committee of the House of 
Commons was prevailed upon yester- 
day, the 4th July, to recommend this 
scheme of church desecration. 

I have, in my works on Church 
Building and on Westminster Im- 
provement, and by other means, en- 
deavoured to expose the shallow pre- 
texts of the destructionists ; and, as 1 
have brought over some of the most 
influential persons to my views, I flat- 
tered myself that my efforts had been 
successful, when, to my astonishment, 
a letter appeared a short time since in 
The Builder, announcing ‘“‘ the pleas- 
ing intelligence ”’—the pleasing intel- 
ligence!—*‘ that St. Margaret’s Church 
was immediately to be pulled down 
and rebuilt on another site, both which, 
and funds for the purpose, had been ob- 
tained.”’ 

Let me epitomise the reasons against 
this measure which I[ have given else- 
where at length: ‘‘ That persons greatly 
err who would regulate Gothic archi- 
tecture on Greek principles ;” ‘‘ that 
Gothic architecture does not exhibit 
itself naked and bare;” ‘that it de- 
lights in bold, striking, and pic- 
turesque irregularities ”’ — ‘‘ veiling 
itself with walls and screens and 
towers ;” ‘‘therefore appears best as an 
accumulation of buildings ;” ‘‘ there- 
fore, the Abbey church and St. Mar- 
garet’s gain byjuxta-position,” ‘‘ while 
the grandeur of the ancient edifice is 
increased by comparison with the more 
modern structure which stands beside 
it ;” “that, when the new palace of 
legislature is completed, St. Margaret’s 
will be absolutely necessary to effect a 
harmonious union between that and 
the Abbey;” ‘‘that St. Edward did not 
think the position of St. Margaret’s 
would injure the effect of his darling 
Abbey church ;” “that its removal 
would involve the destruction of 
another of history’s landmarks, a 
document of stone which cannot lie, 
attesting the antiquity of your parish ;” 
** that, instead of your venerable tem- 
ple, founded by St. Edward, rebuilt 
by Edward I., and again by Edward 
IV., you would probably get a mere 
brick and plaster apology, on a par 
with those vulgar modern churches 
which are the laughing-stock of eccle- 
siologists.”” But is mere taste, or 
rather the want of it, fit to be put in 


competition with the desecration of a 
spot on which your ancestors wor- 
shipped for nearly eight centuries ? 
Or are ye on these matters below that 
nation of savages who, when urged to 
emigrate, replied, ‘‘ But what shall we 
do with the bones of our forefathers ?” 
Inhabitants of Westminster, rouse 
yourselves to resist the architectural 
barbarians. Your ancestors rose en 
masse, and successfully resisted the 
Protector Somerset and his myrmi- 
dons, when they attempted thedestruc- 
tion of St. Margaret’s. The present 
most excellent Dean and your gifted 
Rector are utterly opposed to the pro- 
ject of removal; put yourselves under 
their legitimate guidance. ‘ Remove 
not St. Margaret’s, restore it to its pris- 
tine beauty as left to you by the illus- 
trious Edward,” and you will never 
more hear the senseless cry of remov- 
ing St. Margaret’s to obtain a better 
view of the Abbey church. Perhaps 
the best of all methods to unite St. 
Margaret’s with the Minster would be 
the erection of a tomb-house, or clois- 
ter, for the reception of those mural 
monuments which disfigure the in- 
terior of the Abbey church, the ex- 
pense of which the accession of new 
monuments would probably defray. 
As an architectural antiquary I have 
now done my duty, let the guardians 
of the fabric do theirs. 
Park-street, July 5. Wm. BARDWELL. 


Mr. Ursan, 

WITH aview to perfecting, as far as 
is practicable, a list which I am pre- 
paring of all persons entitled to quarter 
the Royal Coat, may I be permitted to 
submit the following questions to your 
readers, and at the same time to state 
that I shall feel obliged by whatever 
communications they may make to 
you in reply? 

Yours, &c. L. 


Issue, if any, of the following persons. 


1. William Sherwin and Elizabeth 
Pride, daughter and heir of Thomas Pride, 
and Rebecca, daughter and heir of William 
Lord Chandos. 

2. Owen Owens, and Martha, daughter 
and coheir of Sir George Hastings, brother 
of Henry 5th Earl of Huntingdon. 

3. Ferdinando Hastings, grandson of 
Ralph 2nd son of Henry Hastings of 
Woodlands. : 
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4. Thomas Alway, living 1691, son of 
John Alway and Anne, daughter and heir 
of Henry Hastings, 3rd son of Henry 
Hastings of Woodlands. 

5. Names and issue, if any, of the two 
daughters of Henry Hastings of London, 
living 1682, son of William 4th son of 
Henry Hastings of Woodlands. 

6. Janeand Anne, daughters and coheirs 
of Walter Hastings, brother of Richard 
Hastings, ancestor of the Earl of Hunting- 
don. 

7. Names and issue, if any, of the four 
sons of Anthony Hastings of Windsor, 
brother of Henry Hastings of Humber- 
stone. 

8. George Hastings, Ensign in the 
Guards, living 1760. 

9. John Hastings of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Goldsmith, brother of the said 
George. 

10. Name and issue, if any, of the 
daughter of William Orrock and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Charles Hastings of 
Chelsea. She was living unmarried in 
1760. 

11. Knevett Hastings and Charles 
Hastings, sons of Ferdinando 5th son of 
Sir Henry Hastings. 

12. Colonel John Barrington, uncle of 
Ellison Barrington of Chelmsford, living 
in 1676. 

13. John, or Sir John, Stanney and 
Mary Pole, daughter of Sir Arthur Pole. 

14. Thomas, or Sir Thomas, Fitz- 
herbert, and his sister Margaret Pole. 

15. Roger Stafford, nephew of Edward 
3rd Lord Stafford. 

16. Walter Stafford, brother of the 
said Edward. 

17. Washington Gascoyne Nightin- 
gale, son of Joseph Gascoyne Nightingale, 
and Elizabeth daughter and coheir of 
Washington Ear] Ferrers. 

18. Thomas Littleton, 2nd son of Sir 
Edward Littleton of Pillaton, and Mar- 
garet Devereux. 

19. Walter Littleton of Lichfield, son 
of Sir Walter Littleton. 

20. William Price, of Vaend, co. Flint, 
and Mary, daughter and heir of Price 
10th Viscount Hereford. 

21. James Grove and Anne, daughter 
and coheir of Thomas Lord Grey of Groby 
and Dorothy Bourchier. 

22. Proby and , daugh- 
ter and heir of James Howard of Brough- 
ton, of the Suffolk branch. 

Her sister married the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Hervey, who died in 1782, and 
had no issue. 

23. Sir Charles Howard, 4th son of 
Lord William Howard of Naworth. An 
only daughter, said to marry William 
Orfeur, but query. 








24. Younger sons of Francis Howard 
of Bookham, who died in 1651. 

25. Elizabeth and Charlotte, daughters 
and coheirs of Wilfrid Lawson, eldest son 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Elizabeth Mor- 
daunt. 

26. Margaret Mordaunt, sister of the 
said Elizabeth Mordaunt. 

27. Charles Morton, M.D. Secretary 
to the Royal Society, and Mary Berkeley, 
grand-daughter of Charles 2nd Earl 
Berkeley. 

28. Clarke, M.D. and ’ 
daughter and coheir of John Brome, of 
Tubbenham, co. Kent, and Elizabeth 
Berkeley, grand-daughter of George Ist 
Earl Berkeley. 

29. John and Berkeley Hammond, sons 
of John Hammond, surgeon to the Dock- 
yard, Chatham, who died in 1774, and 
the other daughter and coheir of John 
Brome. 

30. Sir Thomas Perrott and Sir Thomas 
Jones, by Mary, daughter and heir of 
James Berkeley, 3rd son of Maurice 7th 
Lord Berkeley. 

31. John Berkeley, of East Barnet, 
1634. Had a daughter Catharine. 

Query married to William Dixon, 1639. 

32. Sir John Russell, Bart. and Cathe- 
rine, daughter and heir of General George 
Carey, son of Lucius 5th Viscount Falkland. 

33. Sir William Heveningham, son of 
William Heveningham, and Mary daughter 
of John 5th Lord Hunsdon. 

34. Henry Thwaytes of co. York, and 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Saville and 
Elizabeth Paston. 

35. Robert Palmer and ~ » grand. 
daughter of James Lord Audley and Mar. 
garet Darell. 

36. Sir John Mortimer and Robert 
Horne, by Margaret youngest daughter 
and coheir of John Neville, Marquess 
Montacute. 

37. Nicholas Pudsey, and Margaret, 
eldest daughter and coheir of Charles 
Neville, 6th Earl of Westmoreland. 














Mr. Ursan, 

IN the notes from Kentish Churches 
published by the Rev. Philip Parsons, 
is the following, under the head of 
Willesborough, written in 1790. 


In the church-yard, near the south 
door, is a large raised tomb-stone, which, 
about 26 years ago, hadan inscription upon 
it very legible ; I examined it twice within 
these two years, but could make out very 
little more than ‘‘ William Master.’”? The 
very curious and remarkable inscription 
was, however, preserved by the care of a 
person who copied it in the year 1764, and 
obliged me with the transcript. 








Or. 
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‘¢ Here lieth entombed the body of 
WiviraM Master, Esa. the second son 
of Master, Esq. He living a 
batchelor, came to an untimely Abel's 
death at the age of 26 years. In his 
carriage honest; of his words well-re- 
ported, and beloved of all. Elizabeth the 
only daughter of John Hall, mourner and 
mother, for so great a loss of so dear a 
son, all memory, she hath erected 
this monument, with expectation of meet- 
ing in the resurrection of souls. Anno 
Dom', 1634.”’ 

Tradition says, that this young man 
was killed by his brother as they sat at 
dinner—that the two brothers paid their 
addresses to the same lady—that the 
murderer made his escape, and some time 
after was seen endeavouring to efface the 
inscription, but was prevented by pas- 
sengers going by. 

This account in some respects is very 
probable ; the words ‘‘ an untimely Abel’s 
death’? plainly point out a brother’s 
murder; but that the murderer should 
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hazard a return merely for the purpose of 
effacing the inscription is very improbable : 
that some of it was effaced is very certain ; 
what that was cannot be said; but surely 
nothing more strongly expressive of the 
fratricide’s guilt than the words above 
quoted. However that be, it has been 
said, that Otway founded his tragedy of 
the Orphan on a fact that happened at 
Willesborough. The above account af- 
fords strong proof to suppose this tra- 
dition true. Here are certainly the out- 
lines of a tragical story; the colouring 
was given by the poet’s genius. 

Having met with an old MS. which, 
though itself imperfect (from having 
been nibbled by mice), contains a dif- 
ferent and more complete copy of the 
remarkable epitaph above noticed than 
that of Mr. Parsons, I beg to send youa 
transcript thereof, preserving the ar- 
rangement of the lines, which will 
show the places where the stone was 
purposely defaced. 


A Tomb Stone in Willesborough Churchyard, Com. Kane. 


HERE LYETH ENTOMBED THE BODY OF WILLIAM [MASTER] 
THE SECOND SON OF MICHAEL MASTER ESQUIER. [AFTER] 
A BATCHELORS LYFE HE CAME TO AN UNTIMELY [ABEL’S DEATH] 


AT THE AGE OF 26 YEARS . 


+ « « » CIV[IL IN] 


CARIAGE, HONEST OF HIS WORD, WELL RESPECTED [AND BELOVED] 
OF ALL, ELIZABETH THE ONLYE DAUGHTER OF [IOHN HALL] 
MOURNER AND MOTHER, FOR SO GREAT AND INC[ONSOLABLE ? ] 

LOSSE OF SO DEERE A SON. . « «© «© © «© © « 
SHE HATH ERECTED THIS MONUMENT WITH [EXPECTATION OF] 
MEETING IN THE RESURRECTION OF SOULES. 


ANNO DoM. 1632. (not 1634.) 


‘Tradition says, that the abovemention’d William Master was murder’d 
the Day of his mariage by his Elder Brother on account of their both loving 


the same young Gentlewoman.” 


The presumed connection of the plot 
of Otway’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Orphan” 
with this tragedy of real life, has in- 
duced me to examine that point, but 
the examination does not tend to con- 
firm the supposition. 

‘The Orphan” was produced in 
1680; and its story is taken in part 
from an episode introduced in a novel 
published four years before, entitled, 
‘** English Adventures ; by a Person of 
Honour,” that person being Roger 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery. This episode 
(which will be found extracted as an 
appendix to Thornton’s edition of 
Otway’s Works, 1813, vol. iii. p. 325,) 
is related to King Henry the Eighth 
by Brandon, (for such are the cha- 
racters of the noble novelist,) as a 
personal incident of his early life, 


“The tale,”” remarks Mr. Thornton, 
“will shew that, although Otway 
obtained the outline of his fable from 
this source, the sentiments and cha- 
racters are entirely his own.” The 
general similarity of plot consists in 
a lady being loved by two brothers, in 
a private marriage, and the lady being 
deceived into an incestuous intercourse 
by the disappointed brother. In the 
fatal consequences which ensue, no 
resemblance is retained. In Otway’s 
tragedy the guilty brother leads ‘‘ the 
dance of death” by rushing on his 
brother’s sword ; the lady takes poison ; 
and the husband stabs himself. In 
Lord Orrery’s novel the lady first dies 
of a fever brought on by her shame 
and grief, and the husband follows 
her of despair; whilst the guilty 
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brother flies abroad, and lives to relate 
the story many years after. 

The Kentish tragedy is therefore 
quite different from either; its main 
feature is a murder committed by a 
brother, the obscure provocation of 
which, as hinted by tradition, was 
superseded love.* Nor does the simi- 





* Having taken the very best counsel 
on the point—that of the Rev. Thomas 
Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge—lI find no- 
thing further than the epitaph and the 
local tradition is known of this tragic 
event in the Master family. He has 
obligingly informed me that ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
the daughter of John Halland sister of Sir 
William, married Michael Master, and 
had several sons and daughters, of whom 
William was the second. Hall of Willes- 
borough bore, Azure, three partizans 
erect in fess or. There were two other 
and distinct families of the name in Kent. 
Master of Willesborough bore, Gules, a 
lion rampant guardant double-queued or, 
holding a rose and sprig proper. There 
was a grant in 1568, confined do the crest, 
viz. within a ring or, gemmed proper, 
two snakes entwined erect on their tails 
and endorsed azure, to Dr. Richard 
Master, physician to Queen Elizabeth, 
and ancestor of the Masters of Ciren- 
cester, a brother of the grandfather of 
Michael Master above: the arms I have 
no doubt are the original coat of all the 
Masters and Maysters of Kent. © The 
Masters of East Langdon had a grant at 
a later period, when probably they could 
not prove the intervening links; but, I 


[Sept. 


larity improve as we ascend to Otway’s 
original; for, though we thus come 
home from Bohemia to England, it is 
to Gloucestershire not Kent, and to 
about the reign of Henry the Seventh 
instead of Charles the First. 

There seems to have been in the 
Willesborough story, whatever were 
the local traditions, nothing more than 
such a presumed similarity of occur- 
rences as reminded persons of Otway’s 
play ; and that being mentioned was 
sufficient to lead others, who knew 
not the play, to assert that the con- 
nection was positive. There are, no 
doubt, many other such cases of as- 
serted resemblance or origin, that 
would as little bear examination. 
Somewhat parallel is the connection 
of Camberwell Grove with the tragedy 
of George Barnwell; but in that case 
it was the pleasure of Lillo the dra- 
matist to fix upon that scene for the 
crime of his London Apprentice, 
though the real tragedy from which 
his story was derived, and which had 
formed the subject of earlier composi- 
tions, had occurred near Ludlow.t 

Yours, &c. é.G. N. 





have no doubt, both families sprung from 
Peter Maister of Winchelsea, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 2. Be” 

+t See the review of Mr. Allport’s 
recent History of Camberwell, in Gent. 
Mag. N. S. XVIII. 175. 





EFFIGY OF JUDGE GLANVILE AT TAVISTOCK.t 


(With a Plate.) 


IN the account of Tavistock Abbey, 
communicated to the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for 1830, vol. C. p. 489, the 
monument of Judge Glanvile is noticed 
among other memorials for the dead 
extant in the parish church of Tavi- 
stock. We have now the opportunity 
of presenting to our readers an accu- 
rate representation of the effigy of that 
eminent lawyer as it reposes on his 
tomb. 

According to the particulars fur- 
nished by the historian of Devonshire 
worthies, Prince, John Glanvile, son 
of Sir John Glanvile, was born at the 
family seat, Holwell House, in the 

5 


parish of Whitchurch, adjacent to 
Tavistock. The same authority in- 
forms us that Ranulph de Glanvile,§ 
the founder of that family in England, 
came over with the Norman invader. 
John Glanvile, the subject of this 
notice, was entered of the honourable 
society of Lincoln’s Inn, called to the 
bar, and in 1589 created Sergeant-at- 
Law; in 1598, June 30th, he was con- 
stituted Justice of the Common Pleas, 





t We follow the orthography of the 
name as it appears in ancient deeds. 

§ See also Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. 
p. 423. 
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and probably about that time knighted. 
He purchased the barton or insulated 
demesne of Kilworthy, distant about 
a mile from Tavistock, where he erected 
a mansion-house, some traces of the 
importance of which are still extant. 
Of this place Mrs. Bray has given us 
an interesting sketch in her work on 
the Tamar and Tavy, vol. III. p. 305, 
which we shall here adopt, with slight 
abbreviation. 


‘“‘The now humbled remains of Kil- 
worthy, once the splendid mansion of the 
Glanviles, a family long distinguished in 
Devon. The house was built by them in 
the reign of Elizabeth. This structure 
partook of that combination of heavy and 
clumsy ornament common to the period, 
yet rendered imposing by the grandeur 
that characterised the original proportions 
of the building to which it was appended. 
The front of Kilworthy—I speak of what 
it was, not what it is—facing the south 
displayed many a window divided in the 
midst by mullions so large and broad that 
they not a little obscured the light the 
windows were intended to admit. 

‘* A small tower, not unlike the top of 
a pepper-box, stood at either end of the 
building. Along the front the parapet 
was embattled, and a noble cluster of 
chimneys rose to a considerable height, 
and displayed their ornamented caps far 
above every other part of the building. 
A projecting porch stood before the prin- 
cipal entrance, over the outward door of 
which appeared carved in stone the arms 
of Glanvile, three crosses in the form of 
that called St. Andrew’s; in the language 
of heraldry, three saltires or on a field 
azure. The date of the building was be- 
neath, likewise carved in stone.* 

‘* Such was Kilworthy, but it no longer 
appears in its original form. It under- 
went considerable alterations in the reign 
of Charles II. and lastly, and still worse, 
in that of George III. when, nearly sixty 
years since, the front was entirely modern- 
ised,” 


Here we take leave to interrupt Mrs. 
Bray, and to express our hope that the 
Archeological Society lately established 
will prove truly conservative, and be on 
the alert to remonstrate against and 
prevent, as far as possible, the perpe- 
tration of similar barbarous atrocities. 
In a long passage of the house, as well 
as in one of its chambers, may still be 
seen, Mrs. Bray informs us, a vast 


Kilworthy, co. Devon. 
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number of paintings on panel, repre- 
senting in succession the arms, alli- 
ances, &c. of the family of Glanvile for 
many generations. The hall, though 
now but a vestige of what it once was, 
shows enough to indicate its former 
grandeur. 

The gardens of Kilworthy were on 
a scale suited to the place. They ran 
along the side of an elevated piece of 
ground to the west of the house; the 
entrance to them was through a pair 
of ample gates, on either supporting 
pier of which was a lion rampant. 
Kilworthy had once a chapel ; a dove- 
cote, stables, and other offices are near 
the house. A noble avenue of old 
beech-trees, overgrown with moss, and 
casting the deepest shade, formed the 
principal road to the mansion, “‘ afford- 
ing the passenger here and there those 
peeps of landscape and of the Dart- 
moor heights, between their trunks 
and branches, always so welcome to a 
lover of the picturesque.” So far by 
the aid of Mrs. Bray have we been 
enabled to describe the mansion of the 
Glanviles ; we now request her as an 
eye-witness to speak of its possessor’s 
tomb. 


‘“‘The effigy of Glanvile, lauded by 
Prince, is certainly a very superior work 
of art; there is so much character about 
the face and head that I have no doubt it 
was an excellent likeness ... The effigy 
is that of a corpulent man lying at full 
length on his side, the upper part of the 
body being raised, and the left arm rest- 
ing on a cushion. 

‘¢The countenance and brows in par- 
ticular exhibit those strong marks of in- 
tellectual superiority which ever distin- 
guish a man of talent. As a whole his 
head is striking and impressive, not- 
withstanding the injury it has sustained, 
by a loss of a part of the nose; the hands 
have likewise been mutilated. 

‘‘In front of the Judge, but beneath 
the figure, kneels in a praying attitude 
the effigy of Dame Glanvile.” 

A singular tradition is current at 
Tavistock that Judge Glanvile passed 
sentence of death on his own daughter. 
The tale is thus related on the authority 
of the Rev. E. Bray.t 

‘¢ The Judge’s daughter was attached to 
George Stanwich, a young man of Tavis- 
tock, lieutenant of a man of war, whose 





* We regret that Mrs. Bray has omitted 
the date. 


Gent. Mag, Vou. XXI. 


+ Mrs. Bray’s Tamar and Tavy, vol. ii. 
p- 316, 
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letters, the father disapproving of the at- 
tachment, were intercepted. An old 
miser of Plymouth of the name of Page, 
wishing to have an heir to disappoint his 
relations, who were too confident in cal- 
culating upon sharing his wealth, availed 
himself of this apparent neglect of the 
oung sailor, and, settling on her a good 
jointure, obtained her hand. She took 
with her a maid servant from Tavistock ; 
but her husband was so penurious that he 
dismissed all the other servants, and 
caused the wife and her maid to do all the 
work themselves. On an interview sub- 
sequently taking place between her and 
Stanwich, she accused him of neglecting 
to write to her, and then discovered that 
his letters had been intercepted. The 
maid advised them to get rid of the old 
gentleman, and Stanwich at length, with 
great reluctance, consented to their putting 
an end to him. Page lived in what is 
now the mayoralty house at Plymouth, 
and a woman who lived opposite, hearing 
at night some sand thrown against a 
window, thinking it was her own, arose, 
and, looking out, saw a young gentleman 
near Page’s window, and heard him say, 
For God’s sake stay your hand! a female 
replied, ’Tis too late, the deedis done. On 
the following morning it was given out 
that Page had died suddenly in the night, 
and as soon as possible he was buried. 
On the testimony, however, of his neigh- 
bour (above mentioned) the body was 
taken up again, and, it appearing that he 
had been strangled, his wife, Stanwich, 
and the maid were tried and executed.” 


Sir John Glanvile, the story adds, 
was the presiding Judge at the trial ; 
and this circumstance may be true if 
his own daughter as the culprit be 
omitted; it appears, that such a 
murder was a matter of great pub- 
licity and interest with the common 
people, and gave rise, it is said, toa 
drama intituled ‘“‘ The lamentable tra- 
gedy of Page of Plymouth;” just as 
the violent death of Arden of Fever- 
sham, by a treacherous wife, some 
fifty years before, furnished a subject 
for stage representation. 

Judge Glanvile had gained a high 
reputation for his knowledge of law, 
and equity in dispensing it, but did 
not long enjoy his elevation to the 
Bench, for he died two years after his 
promotion. He married alady whose 
maiden name was Skerret, by whom 
he had seven children, particularised in 
the following inscription, which occu- 
pies four separate compartments on 


his tomb, divided as in the following 
paragraphs : 

‘¢ Honorate sacrum memorize Johan. 
nis Glanvil unius quondam Justiciarorum 
de Communi Banco. Qui merito factus 
judex summo cum labore administravit 
Justiciam ; Justicid conservavit Pacem ; 
Pace expectavit Mortem ; et Morte invenit 
Requiem, 27° die Julii, Ann. Dom. 1600. 

‘* Statum erat hoc monumentum, Ann. 
Dom. 1615. Tmpensis Domine Aliciz 
Godolphin vidue, pris uxoris ejusdem 
Johannis Glanvil, renupte vero Franciso 
Godolphin militi jam etiam defuncto. 
Que peperit fidem Johanni viro suo 
et septem liberos.* 

“* Quorum nomina et connubia proxima 
tabula suo ordine continentur. 

‘1. Maria defuncta nupta Edwardo 
Estcourt Armigero postea militi. 2. Fran- 
ciscus qui duxit in uxorem Elizabetham 
filiam Willelmi Grymes Armigeri. 3. 
Dionisia nupta Thome Polewheele Ar- 
migero. 4. Johannes qui duxit in ux- 
orem Winifredam filiam Willelmi Burchier 
Armigeri. 5. Alicia defunctainnupta. 6. 
Johanna nupta Samson Hele. 7. Thomas.” 


Any one who attentively peruses 
the above inscription will be happy, 
we think, to come to the conclusion 
that the tale respecting Judge Glan- 
vile’s daughter and Page of Plymouth 
is perverted by some error. The 
marriages of three of the Judge’s 
daughters are specified in the inscrip- 
tion; no one of these was united to 
the name of Page, and the remaining 
daughter Alice died unmarried. The 
Judge was therefore, we conclude, 
never called upon to execute an office 
from which Christian propriety would 
have certainly exempted him had he 
been so unhappy as to find his child 
thus guilty and disgraced. 

The dissolute manners of Sir Fran- 
cis Glanvile, the Judge’s eldest son, 
and the touching circumstances of his 
reform, have been noticed in the com- 
munication to which we have referred 
in our vol. for 1830, pt. I. p. 493, 
also by Prince, and very copiously and 
effectively by Mrs. Bray.t 

His second son John became an 





* This clause of the inscription appears 
to be much blundered ; perhaps the words 
engraved on the stone should have been 
‘*et que peperit eidem Johanni, &c.’’ 
Viro is corrupted by a typographical 
error in Prince’s book to vero. 


+ Tamar and Tavy, vol. II. p. 338. 
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eminent loyalist and lawyer, was 
knighted by King Charles the Second, 
appointed King’s Serjeant, died in 1661, 
and was buried in the church of Broad 
Hinton in Wiltshire.* 

Before we conclude this brief notice 
of Sir John Glanvile, we take occasion 
to speak of the honorary monument, 
or rather painting, executed in com- 
pliment to Queen Elizabeth, his royal 
mistress, on the wall near his tomb.t 
Some traces of this memorial were of 
late extant, and were observed by Mrs. 
Bray. The Queen was represented 
as lying in state under a canopy, this 
inscription being subjoined :{ 

‘* Tf ever royal virtues crowned a crown, 

If ever mildness shined in majesty, 

If ever honour honoured renown, 

If ever courage dwelt with courtesy, 

If ever princess put all princes down, 

For temperance, prowess, prudence, equity, 

This, this, was she, that in despight of 
death 

Lives still, admired, adored Elizabeth ! 

Spain’s rod, Rome’s ruin, Netherlands’ 
relief, [Nature’s chief.” 

Heaven’s gem, Earth’sjoy, World’s wonder, 


So dear was the memory of Eliza- 
beth to succeeding times that the keep- 





* Tamar and Tavy. 

+ See notices of Tavistock and its 
Abbey, Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. I. p. 489. 

¢ Prince. 
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ing of her day of accession to the 
crown was the practice even in our 
own recollection of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the Court of Exchequer ; 
the placing painted memorials of her 
in parish churches was a common 
usage after her decease; and well did 
this firm and accomplished ruler de- 
serve the gratitude of the reformed 
Church. 

Without entering into any of the 
sentimentalities which some modern 
annotators, or rather libellers, of her 
history have indulged, as advocates of 
the unhappy Scotish Queen, it may 
be observed that Elizabeth was raised 
by the hand of Providence to confirm 
the Reformation, to give the Bible re- 
ligion to her subjects, and extend con- 
stitutional liberty by maintaining the 
independence of the kingly office. The 
battle of her day was between the 
dragon of papistry and herself as 
champion of the purer faith, which 
Britain now professes, and is daily 
under Providence extending to the 
nations of the earth. The policy of 
rulers must often be judged by its 
effects in times which succeeded their 
sway. In this view no one will cayil 
at the praise which has been bestowed 
on the Virgin Queen by the loyal and 


religious in her own or after times. 
* * 





THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION TESTED BY A CONSIDERATION OF THE 
METONIC CYCLE, 


THE fact of altogether different 
dates having been assigned by learned 
commentators to any leading event in 
ecclesiastical history, cannot but be 
acknowledged sufficient apology for a 
layman endeavouring to ascertain its 
exact date by a consideration of natural 
epochs. And in thus endeavouring to 
ascertain the exact, but amazingly dis- 
puted, date of the Crucifixion,§ the 





§ Compare the authorised translation 
of the Bible, marginal notes on Matthew, 
with Stephens’s edition of the Vulgate ; 
Historia ad rei notitiam ; Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, variously ; Lightfoot’s Harmony, 
part. 1, sections 6 and 9; Greswell’s Har- 
mony, dissertations 7, 8, 9; Mann’s De 
Annis Christi, &c. &c. quoted by Gres- 
well, vol. I, pp. 328—-331, 414, 415, 


precise season of the year when it 
happened must, of course, be resolved 
by general means before the Metonic 
Cycle can be appealed to regarding a 
particular day in that season. 

THE TIME OF THE YEAR, then, IN 
WHICH THE CRUCIFIXION TOOK PLACE, 
having been that of a Passover, can 
Only be determined by the most pro- 
bable estimate of those rules by which 
the Levitical priesthood were enabled 
for fifteen hundred years to proclaim 
the feasts in their seasons.|| And 





second edition; Adam Clarke’s chrono- 
logical notes on Matthew xxvi.; and 
Ferguson’s Astronomy, sections 352 and 
359. 

|| See the rules for the feasts in Le- 
viticus, ch, 23; Ezekiel, ch. 45; and 
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since a tradition of the Syrian church, 
as well as the various dates which in- 
dividuals have adopted in this matter, 
implies (to borrow Dr. Greswell’s 
reasoning,) that the Jews celebrated 
the Passover either before or after the 
vernal equinox, just as they happened 
to have intercalated a month or not,* 
it is of unavoidable importance to as- 
certain if such were really the fact ; 
since, if it were, a search for the exact 
date of the Crucifixion would be hope- 
less. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TIME FOR 
KEEPING THE PASSOVER, as far as I 
understand it, is this :—During their 
residence in Egypt the Jews having 
for some uncertain period counted 
their months by the motions of the 
moon, or ‘‘from one new moon to 
another,’’} naturally adopted the days 
of that lunation which came nearest to 
the autumnal equinox for the measure 
of the first month of the year, in order 
that their account of time might tally 
with the Egyptian account, which 
dated from about this season. And 
so, guided by a mixed rule, they com- 
menced the computation of the year 
in which they left Egypt on the evening 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, as we may call it, B.c. 1492, 
such having been the first day of a 
visible moon. 

By the succeeding spring, therefore, 
that division of the year had arrived 
which was known to them on account 
of the then state or forwardness of 
vegetation, as the month Abib. For 
this name, literally taken, means the 
month of young ears of corn. And 
because it so happened that they ob- 
tained their liberty at this well-marked 
date, very shortly after the vernal 
equinox, they were then and sub- 
sequently enjoined by their legislators 
and prophets, over and over again, to 
remember the month Abib as the first 
month of the sacred year, from year 
to year for ever, “‘at the season that 
they came forth out of Egypt.” 

Nor was this injunction a difficult 
one in a country situated under a sky 





Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews, B. 1, 
ch. 3, sec. 3; Book 3, ch. 10; and B. 4. 
ch. 8, last section. 

* Greswell on the time that the pas- 
sover was celebrated, vol, 1, p. 328. 

tT Is. 66, 23, 
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that invited and encouraged observa- 
tion of the heavens, and in which the 
former and the latter rain, and other 
especial notes of season on earth, 
enabled men to judge of periodical 
returns of time with great precision.{ 

‘‘In its appointed season,”’ there- 
fore, the Passover was observed in the 
wilderness, where the appearances of 
the heavens, rather than the state of 
vegetation, were its signs. And in 
season it continued to be observed by 
Ezekiel and his companions in a strange 
land during the captivity, and by Jo- 
sephus and his contemporaries in 
Judea, after the date of the Crucifixion : 
this very continuance for ages of two 
kinds of year among the same people, 
under various circumstances, implying, 
without actually proving, a different 
form of computation to have existed 
for the purpose. 

Without, however, entering at large 


‘into this question at present,§ it may 


be noted here that, having lived in 
Judea very soon after the date of the 
Crucifixion, and having there obtained 
**an accurate understanding of Jewish 
laws,’’|| the especial historian of the 
Jews variously records that his coun- 
trymen still used two kinds of year, 
the style of the one being as their 
forefathers had ‘‘ ordered it in Egypt,” 
but that of the other ‘‘as Moses ap- 
pointed on bringing them out of this 
country.” For their great legislator 
fixed that the seventh month of the 
civil year ‘‘ should be the first for the 
festivals, because he brought them out 
of Egypt in it, and, consequently, it 
began the year as to all the solemni- 
ties, while the more ancient order of 





t ‘ Rain in due season ” is spoken of in 
Leviticus. Solomon writes, ‘* The rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear.’ 
Joel speaks of ‘‘ the latter rain in the first 
month ;’”’ Jeremiah of ‘‘the former and 
the latter rain in season, and the appointed 
weeks of the harvest.”’ And Christ says, 
‘‘There are yet four months and then 
cometh harvest,’’ all which expressions 
mark how strictly the seasons were ob- 
served in Judea. 

§ On some future occasion I hope to 
demonstrate that neither form of year 
adopted by the Jews could possibly have 
been computed agreeably to our com- 
monly received notion of their having in- 
tercalated a month every third year. 

|| Life of Josephus, section 2, 
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the months was preserved as to buying 
and selling, and other ordinary trans- 
actions,’ because it was a compara- 
tively simple form of computation, 
whereas the great solemnity was kept 
‘on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
according to the moon, when the sun 
is in Aries,’ whereby, as Josephus 
continues, the Jews in so far ‘‘ to that 
day most religiously observed the ordi- 
nances and constitutions of Moses.”’* 
From these undeniable authorities, 
therefore, it is plain that in the first 
century of the Christian era the Pass- 
over was never intentionally celebrated 
before the vernal equinox, because the 
occurrence of this equinox is distin- 
guished by the sun’s entrance into that 
particular sign which, by some form of 
calculation, was understood to have 
preceded, or coincided with, the four- 
teenth day of Nisan or Abib. And 
since this month, as the first of the 
sacred year, was measured by the ap- 
pearance of the vernal moon, and not 
by the popular form of intercalation, it 
began when this moon was at least a 
day old, because under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances she could not 
have been sooner discernible; and as 
the vernal moon cannot begin her 
course more than half a lunation be- 
fore the sun’s entrance into Aries, the 
fourteenth day of Nisan corresponded 
to some part of the fifteenth day of 
this moon; or, in other words, the day 
of the Passover corresponded to some 
part of that full moon which happened 
at, or next after, the vernal equinox. 
To assert, however, that the Jews 
had general rules of perfect character 
for finding the true or astronomical 
time of their moveable feasts would be 
to assert too much, when we, with all 
the boasted aids of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are unable in extended tables to 
avoid error in determining the time of 
ours; and, these points being settled, 
Wwe are now prepared more accurately 
to examine the date of the Crucifixion 
at the legitimate season of a Passover. 
THE YEAR OF THE CRUCIFIXION, 
then, it is evident, must appear con- 
sistent with the time occupied in the 
life of Christ after his baptism, at an 
acknowledged date in the reign of Ti- 
berius Cesar, just as the account of 





* See Antiquities of the Jews as re- 
ferred to in note 2. 





Christ having suffered on a Friday 
must appear consistent with the occur- 
rence of a Passover not many years 
afterwards; and the rules for using 
the Metonic Cycle and other measures 
of time, already detailed in this Maga- 
zine,t will show that there are but two 
years from the time of Christ’s baptism 
to the latest reasonable date assigned 
to his Crucifixion, in which the day 
(as daylight) of the Passover could 
possibly have corresponded to the sixth 
day of the week, or Friday ; for Christ 
having begun his public ministry not 
later than A.p. 27; in the year 29, the 
Passover must have happened on a 
Sunday, and in the years 28, 31, and 
32, each on a Monday; while, as to 
A.D. 33, though the Passover was kept 
in it on a Friday, it could not have 
been the year of the Crucifixion, be- 
cause the time occupied in the life of 
Christ after his baptism could not pos- 
sibly have extended to so late a period, 
as, I believe, is now acknowledged by 
the highest authorities ; and, therefore, 
all other years being rejected, it only 
remains to prove that the day of the 
Passover in the year 30 corresponded to 
the sixth day of the week. 

The Golden Number, then, for a.p. 
30 was x11. ; and, the Golden Number 
being x11 in the 41st century B.c., 
the date of the full moon in March was 
the sixteenth day, in the afternoon— 
or, in decimals : ‘ - 16°66 
To which add the anticipation 

of the Metonic Cycle for the 


lst century C.E. . - 18°76 
And the result is - 35°42 


That is, the 35th day near noon, dating 
from the first of March—which, of 
course, means the 4th of April, about 
midday; but, when certain astrono- 
mical anomalies are taken into account, 
so many hours must be added to this 
amount of time that the result will 
prove the true date of the full moon, 
A.D. 30, to have been after eight o’clock 
in the evening} of this 35th day, ac- 
cording to our division of the twenty- 
four hours, and therefore, in the be- 
ginning of the 36th day, according to 
the Jewish division of them. 

And now, calling such 36th day the 





t+ See the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April and July, 1844. 
$ See Ferguson’s Astronomy, p. 308, 
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5th of April, and counting the number 
of days included between the 5th of 
April, a.p. 30, and Friday, the 5th of 
April, a.p. 1844, it must be concluded 
that the Crucifixion could not have hap- 
pened on any other day, nor at any other 
date, than Friday the 5th of April, 
A.D. 30. 


Lichfield, Aug. 1. J.R. 





Sutton Coldfield, 
Aug. I. 

IN looking over some old numbers 
of your valuable Magazine I happened 
to come to an account of Sutton Cold- 
field, Vol. XXXII. p. 401, and while 
reading it over (which I did with 
some interest) it struck me that some 
further particulars relating to this ex- 
tensive parish might not be unaccept- 
able to your readers. I have therefore 
put together a few circumstances con- 
nected with this place which are 
omitted in the former account. 

Sutton Coldfield appears to have 
been early distinguished as a hunting 
seat of our sovereigns. ‘The extensive 
chace (part of which still remains in 
its original state) was well stocked 
with game, and the pools in the 
vicinity were famous for the bream 
which they contained. King John 
dates several of his charters from 
hence, and shortly afterwards it passed 
into the hands of the Earls of War- 
wick (see Blount’s Tenures). Incon- 
sequence of disputes between the Earl 
of Warwick and Ralph Basset of 
Drayton, the part of the chace which 
was situated in Staffordshire was 
taken away, and the Warwickshire 
portion became called Sutton Park : 
at the death of Richard Neville, or more 
probably at that of George Duke of 
Clarence, it lapsed to the Crown, from 
whom in the reign of Henry VIII. 
John Vesey alias Harman, Bishop 
of Exeter, himself a native of Sutton, 
procured a grant of Sutton Park for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. Its history 
from this time isveryshort. During the 
Protectorate an attempt was made to 
cultivate it; but at the Restoration the 
inhabitants restored it to its former 
state. The park now contains about 
2000 acres of heath and wood, and 
six large pools, of which three are the 
property of the inhabitants, the others 
belung to private individuals. Vesey, 
who, as Fuller says, robbed his see to 


Mr. Ursan, 


Sutton Coldfield, co. Warwick. 
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enrich a beggarly village called Sutton 
Coldfield, was a most liberal bene- 
factor to this place; he founded an 
excellent classical school here for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, he en- 
deavoured to establish the clothing 
trade, and he built a large number of 
stone houses in various parts of the 
parish; of these nearly twenty are 
still standing. Moor Hall, the resi- 
dence of the prelate, has been almost 
entirely rebuilt; it is the property of 
the Hacket family (descendants of 
Andrew Hacket, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry in 1660), but the pre- 
sent inhabitant is R. Garnett, esq. 
Near Moor Hall is one of the stone 
houses built by Bishop Vesey to pro- 
tect travellers over the moors which 
in those days existed between Sutton 
and Tamworth. The place was so 
notorious as to be called the ‘ spe- 
lunca latronum.” 

The town of Sutton consists of one 
long street, through which the road 
from Birmingham to Lichfield passes. 
About the middle of the street stands 
the town hall, or Moot Hall as it is 
called, an ugly brick building of the 
last century. Higher up is one of 
Bishop Vesey’s stone houses, probably 
his winter residence. The exterior is 
almost entirely grown over with yew. 
On the gable end are the arms of Vesey 
and Henry VIII. and figures of the 
Trinity and Virgin Mary, rudely carved 
in stone, and much dilapidated. 

The church, built of red sandstone, is 
of variousages. The east end is proba- 
bly as old as the reign of Edward I.; 
but the chancel was rebuilt in the last 
century, and the aisles were added by 
Bishop Vesey; in one of them his 
monument, a recumbent figure in full 
canonicals, is placed. The rest of the 
church is quite barren of interest; 
there is no stained glass, and but few 
monuments, principally those of the 
Jessons and Sacheverells, whose seats, 
Langley Hall and New Hall, are both 
in the parish. There is also a brass 
of the notorious Anthony Burgess the 
nonconformist, who was Rector here 
about 1656. The patronage of the 
rectory belonged to the Riland family ; 
from them it was transferred to the 
Bedfords. The present Rector is the 
Rev. R. Williamson, D.D. There are 
two chapels of ease at the hamlets 
of Hill and Walmley. The population 
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is about 4000. The number of free 
schools is eight. 

Sutton Coldfield is governed by an 
unreformed corporation called ‘‘ The 
Warden and Society,” and also by a 
Lord High Steward, which office is 
now held by the Earl of Aylesford. 

Of historical events there are few. 
During the civil wars the governors of 
King Edward VI.’s grammar school 
in Birmingham sent the marble bust 
of that monarch to Sutton Coldfield 
to be kept in safety by the Warden, of 
whom they afterwards received it back, 
and reinstated it in its usual place. 
On the west side of the park stands a 
clump of trees known by the name of 
King’s Standing, said to be the first 
point where Charles I. halted after 
the battle of Edgehill. This tradition 
is partially confirmed by a mouument 
in Middleton Church, four miles from 
Sutton, to a Lord Londonderry who 
died of wounds received in Edgehill 
fight. 

There are several other places worthy 
of notice in this parish. New Hall, 
formerly the residence of the Sache- 
verells, is a fine old place, and contains 
many interesting relics. Langley Hall 
and Pedimere Hall were both ancient 
seats, but are now farm-houses. Four 
Oaks Hall is a modern building, stand- 
ing in an extensive park; it was the 
seat of the Luttrells, and the celebrated 
Anne Lady Carhampton, wife of Henry 
Duke of Cumberland, resided here. 
The present possessor is Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, Bart. 

Yours, &c. A Frienp. 





Mr. Ursay, London, Aug 17. 

THE good citizens of Bristol have 
lately made a move respecting a Mo- 
NUMENT to SoutHEY, but it is much 
to be feared that they will neither 
make that exertion, nor manifest that 
zeal and taste, which are necessary to 
the accomplishment of their object, in 
a manner commensurate to the indivi- 
dual, to the place, and to the present 
age. Their monument to Chatterton 
is a lamentable failure ; their proposed 
restoration of the fine and interesting 
church at Redcliffe seems to be slum- 
bering, if not quite dead; and the 
projected bridge over the Avon, at 
Clifton, is in a similar state. In the 
hope of kindling a spark of local en- 
thusiasm and patriotism, it appears 


that Mr. Britton has addressed the 
following letter ‘“‘To the Southey Mo- 
nument Committee ;’’ which I think 
you may with great advantage insert 
in your Magazine, in order to give the 
subject publicity, and feel the public 
pulse. Yours, &c. T. Be 


London, 2nd Aug. 1844. 

‘* GENTLEMEN, I am not a little grati- 
fied to observe the movement that has been 
made at Bristol, relating to one of its most 
amiable and estimable natives. Southey 
deserves not only the fame he has so justly 
attained, but every kind consideration 
and sincere regard which the Bristolians 
can award to his memory: he has ho- 
noured English literature and his natal 
place ; and the latter will participate in 
his public honours, if it duly appreciates 
his worth, and manifests that appreciation 
by an appropriate posthumous testimonial, 
A bust, a statue, or an allegorical monu- 
ment in a church, is not, however, in my 
estimation, either adequate to the object, 
or novel enough for the subject. Shut 
up within church-walls, it would be too 
exclusive, too sectarian; and would appear 
destined for the select few, rather than 
for the general mass of society. Mr. 
Walter S. Landor, whose writings are 
replete with genius and learning, properly 
observes that monuments in churches are 
usually placed there ‘ for profit and per- 
quisite.’ In reprobating the disgraceful 
practice of interring human bodies in 
churches, he also gives it as his opinion 
that even monuments should not be ad- 
mitted within their walls. On this point 
I differ with him ; for I think that appro- 
priate architectural and sculptural memo- 
rials may be well and advantageously 
placed in churches ; but they should only 
be devoted to persons who are intimately 
associated with the sacred edifices, and 
designed in forms and styles to harmonize 
with, and embellish, rather than disfigure 
the buildings in which they are placed. 
Mr. Landor may have been the first to 
express his ‘ public opinion’ on these 
subjects, but I have repeatedly written 
against the danger and offensiveness of 
church interments, in my ‘ Cathedral 
Antiquities,’ ‘History of Bath Abbey 
Church,’ and other works. 

‘* Long before the late talented Mr. 
Kemp, of Edinburgh, made his design for 
the Scott Monument, I wrote to the Com- 
mittee, urging the propriety and peculiar 
applicability of a design in the style or 
manner of an architectural cross, with 
statues, bas-reliefs, and other ornamental 
appendages, strictly analogous to the cha- 
racter of the ‘Great Unknown,’ to his 
literary works, and to his country. I 
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also made sketches of such a design, but 
did not send them to the Committee; for 
the extent and cost of its execution 
would, I fear, have exceeded the limits of 
the anticipated subscription. It gave me 
much pleasure, afterwards, to see and ad- 
vocate Mr. Kemp’s designs, and I am 
equally gratified to hear that they are 
likely to be carried into complete effect. 
This will be the first cenotaph of the kind 
in the world, and, from its beauty and 
originality, it is likely to be imitated in 
other places, in commemoration of emi- 
nent men. Though this design is on a 
large, elaborate, and costly scale, it is 
somewhat deficient in its direct and imme- 
diate application to the distinguished per- 
son to whose memory it is devoted. It 
has nothing, indeed, personal but the 
single statue of Scott, in the whole compo- 
sition; whereas the design I contem- 
plated embraced more of illustrative sculp- 
ture, and other objects, allusive to the his- 
tory, antiquities, literature, &c. of Scot- 
land. It was my aim also to collect and 
concentrate within it copies of all his 
literary works, in their various and nu- 
merous editions and illustrations, thus 
amassing and preserving a bibliographical 
history of the author and his writings. 
It is my suggestion and recommendation 
that something of this kind be raised in 
your ancient commercial city; but I would 
extend it to all the EMINENT WORTHIES 
or BristTou. 

‘* This subject has frequently and long 
engrossed my attention, and my consider- 
ation of it has been revived and stimu- 
lated by the recent proceedings com- 
menced in honour of my old and much 
esteemed friend. 

‘*] first met Southey in Bristol in 1799; 
corresponded with him whilst he was pre- 
paring his ‘ Memoir and Works of Chat- 
terton ;’ derived some valuable informa- 
tion from him when writing my ‘ History, 
&c. of Redcliffe Church ;’ and received 
several interesting letters from him during 
his residence at Keswick. He is fairly 
entitled to the greatest posthumous com- 
pliment which his fellow citizens can be- 
stow, but I think they may do this in 
connection with a testimonial to other 
meritorious natives of Bristol. If this 
suggestion be duly felt by the Committee 
and the inhabitants, I shall be prepared 
to enter into full explanations and parti- 
culars of the plan I have to propose ; and 
I am sanguine enough to believe that a 
CrnoTarH oF Bristo. WorRTHIES may 
be designed, with so much novelty, ap- 
plicability to place, persons, and events, 
and so eminently effective in appearance, 
as to form a remarkable and interesting 
feature of the city. 
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The Worthies of Bristol. 
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** Canynges has left a magnificent, but 
sadly mutilated, monument to his memory 
—Redcliffe Church ; Edward Colston 
founded, built, and endowed a valuable 
public school ; Nicholas and Thomas 
Thorne also founded a free grammar 
school; and Alderman John Whitson, born 
of poor parents, amassed great wealth in 
Bristol, and gave it liberally to benefit the 
inhabitants. Many others might be enu- 
merated, to shew that there have been re- 
sidents and natives of the city, eminently 
entitled to the respect, gratitude, and emu- 
lation of all who possess a spark of amor 
patrie. In conclusion, I will venture to 
quote a few remarks which I made about 
two years ago, in an Essay printed by the 
Churchwardens of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
with their ‘ Appeal to the Public’ on the 
proposed restoration of that church, 
* Local patriotism is a virtue which has 
essentially promoted the improvement and 
importance of almost every old city and 
town in Great Britain. An Englishman’s 
native place and home is naturally dear to 
him: when the pleasures and cares of life 
have accompanied him to ripe old age, and 
fortune has crowned his career, he medi- 
tates on the reminiscences of that home, 
and of the relatives and friends with which 
it has been associated. Hence originated 
most of the noble foundations and exem- 
plary charities which belong to Bristol ; 
hence the fame accompanying the names 
of Colston, Cabot, Penn, Carr, Whitson, 
the Whites, the Fitzhardings, the Thornes, 
and the Canynges, of the olden times; 
whilst those of Seyer, Southey, Freeling, 
Chatterton, and many others of the present, 
are intimately associated with this place, 
by deeds of munificent benevolence or by 
works of merit. To some of these men 
Bristol is not only indebted for much of 
its fame and greatness, but thousands of 
its natives have derived important bene- 
fits from their good deeds and their popu- 
lar influence. Their names and memories 
should therefore be constantly brought un- 
der public notice, not merely to do them 
honour, but to rouse others to follow their 
example. Portraits of such of them as are 
notalready in the Council House, should be 
exhibited and preserved in that and other 
public places ; their monuments should 
also be guarded with religious care; and, 
were such testimonials as the following re- 
peated of all public benefactors, it would 
still further promote the cause of local pa- 
triotism:—A pious Meditation, by John 
Whitson, Alderman of the city of Bristol, 
with some Account of the author. By G. 
S. Catcott and the Rev. John Eden, 8vo. 
1829. With a portrait, and view of his 
monument.—‘ Go thou and do likewise.’ 

“Yours, &c. J. Britron.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Richard I1I. as Duke of Gloucester 
“ King of England. By Caroline 

. Halsted, author of the ‘‘ Life of 
Margaret Beaufort,” §c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE pages of this work are replete 
with proofs that the author has ex- 
ercised the utmost pains and dili- 
gence, not only in collecting facts, but 
in comparing authorities. The fault 
we find is, that she has paid too much 
deference to the latter, classing among 
them modern and occasional writers, 
and quoting their sentiments and ex- 
pressions as if they were really of 
weight, when, in truth, their means of 
information must have been very in- 
ferior to herown. It would appear as 
if she was afraid that her materials 
would prove too scanty for the design 
she had in view, and that therefore 
she was ready to appropriate all that 
had ever been written on the subject, 
rather than to build her work afresh 
upon documentary evidence, and upon 
those writers of nearly contemporary 
date who were likely to have been 
well informed. From this cause, and 
from an inclination for fine and senti- 
mental writing, the incidents of Miss 
Halsted’s biography are too often 
overwhelmed in floods of commentary, 
and even her professed impartiality is 
rendered ambiguous by prolonged ar- 
guments on both sides of a question. 
The views of historical writers must 
necessarily change, and be modified, 
as, in the progress of their investiga- 
tions, they acquire a closer approxima- 
tion to that perfect truth which they 
can very seldom succeed in attaining. 
So, whenever a fresh gleam of light is 
shot into the far-distant retrospect, 
into scenes now obscure in the depth 
of centuries, it is desirable that they 
should retouch their pictures, oblite- 
rating the false lines or colours made 
when they stood in imperfect and dis- 
advantageous lights,—not merely pro- 
long their canvas, or crowd it with 
unmeaning shadows. 

Had Miss Halsted learned that in- 
estimable art, “the art to blot,” she 
might possibly have comprised her 
work in one volume instead of two: 

Gent, Maa, Vou. XXII, 


an advantage in any case, if effected 
without the loss of either facts or 
documents. She would also have 
avoided the inconsistency of being at 
once the constant apologist and eu- 
logist of Richard, and yet the author 
of such sentiments as the following : 


‘¢ Very early, therefore, must the sub- 
ject of this memoir have been inured to 
the sanguinary proceedings, and been an 
eye-witness of the harrowing scenes, 
which, so subversive of the best feelings 
of human nature, marked his youthful 
days ; and very early, too, must the bane- 
ful influence of a desire to command and 
not to obey, of disdain for the constituted 
authorities, and a resolution to seize the 
throne, and wrest the sceptre from ‘ the 
Lord’s anointed’ by open violence and 
sacrilegious fraud, have been engrafted on 
his youthful mind; and this, too, at a 
time of life when impressions are most 
durable, and the bias given to the good or 
evil of maturer years. Richard III. may 
in truth be said to have been cradled by 
ambition, nurtured on desperate deeds, 
and inured by example and tuition, from 
the first dawn of reason, to consider a 
crown as the ultimatum of human happi- 
ness, and its attainment the sole object and 
chief business of life.” 

All which is very inconsistent with 
the general current of the author’s 
narrative, and indeed of her com- 
ments, according to which, Richard of 
York was a boy only eight years old 
when his father struggled for the 
crown, and his brother attained it; 
and afterwards continued the faithful 
subject of the latter during his not 
brief reign. So, in p. 83, the author 
enlarges in these observations on the 
advantages which the princes of the 
house of York are supposed to have 
derived from their sojourn at Utrecht. 


‘¢ They continued to abide there until 
the house of York regained the ascend- 
ancy, and King Edward IV. was esta- 
blished permanently onthe throne. The 
Low Countries being at this crisis the 
seat of chivalry, renowned for its knightly 
spirit, anddistinguishedthroughout Europe 
by its patronage of learning and encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, the young princes 
benefited materially by an event which, 
apparently fraught oa such evil to their 
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house, thus proved to themselves indi- 
vidually of singular advantage. It gave 
them opportunity for mental culture, and 
altogether a more accomplished education 
than the distracted state of England would 
have admitted at that period.” 


All this is an amplification of a 
passing assertion of Buck, that the 
princes had at Utrecht “ princely 
and liberal education :”? which our 
author’s more accurate information 
ought rather to have taught her to re- 
ject than to aggravate; for, by her 
own showing, their absence from Eng- 
land could not have exceeded three 
months, deducting from which the 
time consumed in travelling, there 
could have been room for a very brief 
course of study indeed, even if their 
visit had been anticipated, and every 
provision made for it, instead of its 
being, as it actually was, the unex- 
pected flight of refugees. 

It is on very slight grounds, as far 
as we can perceive, that Miss Halsted 
has formed her view of the conduct, 
sentiments, and character of Cecily 
Duchess of York. The following pas- 
sage is an example how far too ima- 
ginative she is : 

‘* By his ill-judged marriage King Ed- 
ward forfeited his mother’s respect, and 
weakened her affection ; while Clarence’s 
treacherous and unprincipled conduct 
warred with all the better and nobler 
features of her nature. In the young 
Duke of Gloucester she beheld a firmness 
of character that contrasted as strongly 
with the weak points of his eldest brother, 
as his fidelity to this latter was opposed to 
the envious and ungenerous acts which, 
from his entrance into life, had charac- 
terised every movement of her second son 
towards his royal kinsman. Richard’s 
highly honourable career was equally at 
issue with that of the ignoble political 
conduct of ‘the false and perjured Cla- 
rence.’ On his actions she could dwell 
with pride and pleasure; and on him, 
therefore, there is little doubt that his 
mother henceforth fixed her hopes and 
strong affections.’’ 


What, it may be asked, had been 
the “ actions ” of the “highly honour- 
able career”’ of Richard up to this 
time, namely 1470? If any were 
known, our author would have dwelt 
upon them as she has on other minute 
circumstances: but the truth seems 
to be, that it was at this very time 
that his public career was first com- 
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menced. A few pages on we read that 
“on the 26th of March, 1470, the 
King appointed Richard Duke of Glou- 
cester, then but seventeen years of age, 
[Clarence was three years older,] com- 
missioner of array in the county of 
Gloucester,” and on the 15th of the 
next month a commissioner for a simi- 
lar purpose in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall; of which appointments, 
if he was only named in a commission 
with others, we should think little, as 
his name may have been inserted merely 
in deference to his rank. However, 
soon after (Miss Halsted does not give 
the exact date, which was desirable,) 
the Duke of Gloucester was made 
Warden of the Northern Marches; 
but before he had even time or oppor- 
tunity to prove his manhood, he ac- 
companied the King in his flight to the 
court of Burgundy. 

This is, as far as we can perceive, 
the summit of the virtue and fortitude 
of the future Richard the Third, up to 
that period. If, as our author suc- 
cessfully shews, he was then too young 
to have been guilty of some of the 
crimes which party writers or poets 
have accumulated upon him, so was 
he also too young to have proved him- 
self so marked a contrast to his brother 
Clarence. Such high “actions,” as 
yet, to adopt the words of Gray, 

* His age forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

His growing virtues, but his crimes confin’d; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter toathrone, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” 

The youthful disposition of Richard 
the Third may form a good subject for 
ingenious speculation, but such dis- 
cussions can never lead to any certain 
result, unless supported, as other 
parts of history, by contemporary evi- 
dence. The true state of affairs in the 
year 1470 seems to have been this: 
the Earl of Warwick, discontented 
with the treatment he received from 
the King, conceived the project of 
strengthening his influence, already 
great, by alliance with Edward’s next 
brother the Duke of Clarence, whom 
he may, or may not, at that time, 
have destined to supersede the King.* 





* Edward had then no son. Edward 
the Fifth was born on the 4th of Novem- 
ber in the same year. The former cir- 
cumstance may have encouraged the am- 
bitious aspirations of Clarence. 
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Clarence, an unstable young man, of 
twenty years of age, accepted the offer 
of receiving in marriage the Earl’s 
elder daughter and co-heiress, and 
from that time he adhered to the policy 
of the Earl of Warwick, in preference 
to his brother. This fully accounts 
for Clarence’s defection: but it does 
not create any merit on the part of his 
younger brother Richard, whoremained 
wholly dependent upon the King, with- 
out object or incitement to desert him. 
Warwick did not offer his younger 
daughter the lady Anne to Richard : if 
it could be shown that he did, and that 
Richard refused that offer, then, and 
then only, might his conduct be fairly 
contrasted to that of Clarence. 

The actions of the great men of the 
feudal ages may be much more safely 
estimated by assigning them to party 
rather than personal motives. They 
could rarely act individually, but they 
were the slaves of alliance. The leaders 
of party were not a Pitt and a Fox, a 
Peel and a Russell, but on the one 
side the monarch, or the occupier of 
his authority, and on the other some 
potent earl (whose adherents are ge- 
nerally termed in history ‘‘ the Ba- 
rons ’’) ; and the scene of contest was 
not the house of Parliament, but the 
open battle- field. 

The Duke of Clarence was allured 
into the project of forming an Oppo- 
sition of his own; but there was not 
room forhim. An Opposition already 
existed in the Lancastrian party; his 
proper part was to have supported his 
own house, and his subsequent vacil- 
lation shows that he was sensible of 
his monstrous and unnatural position. 

The conduct of Richard the Third 
was subsequently still more monstrous 
and unnatural towards his infant 
nephews, left under his tutelage. But 
at that period we perceive on his part 
the adequate motive and the sufficient 
opportunity. He was already in the 
place and invested with the power of 
King; he had only to exercise that 
power to angry his sovereignty, 
and to achieve the regal name and 
dignity. 

During the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, however, he was uniformly 
loyal to his brother; and there is no 
sober reason for supposing that he 
ever breathed any anticipation of his 
future destiny, whilst his brother was 
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surrounded by a numerous family, and 
gave no promise of leaving them in 
the defenceless state he subsequently 
did. The unexpected death of Edward 
the Fourth placed Richard under that 
strong temptation which he had not 
the virtue to resist. His great crime 
is such that it requires no aggravation. 
The Lancastrian party seems to have 
thought it did, and they therefore 
heaped upon him other calumnies. 
These the researches of historical in- 
quirers may in part remove; but it is 
too much to expect that merits and 
virtues must necessarily spring up in 
their place, in the character of one 
who was subsequently so deeply guilty. 

Miss Halsted, with a zeal that 
may be thought characteristic of a fe- 
male historian, labours hard to make 
Richard’s marriage with the Lady 
Anne Neville a love match, and the 
result of very early attachment. The 
foundation of this is a presumption 
(for which there is some slight au- 
thority) that Richard of York had been 
brought up under the care of the Earl 
of Warwick. But, supposing that point 
to have been ascertained, does it thence 
follow that he was associated with 
the Earl’s daughters? We do not 
think the manners of the age are agree- 
able to such a supposition. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that a lady 
who had been a fit consort for the 
eldest son of a former King, was, when 
again left disposable in marriage, ex- 
ceedingly likely to be given to the 
nearest relation of the King then 
regnant who was in the position to 
receive her: and the circumstance of 
her sister being already the wife of 
Richard’s elder brother was one cal- 
culated rather to suggest such an al- 
liance than otherwise. Our author 
urges that Richard could not have had 
interested motives for the marriage, 
because the estates of Warwick had 
been forfeited to the Crown; whilst 
he might have formed a princely al- 
liance on the continent. The latter 
course will not be found to have been 
usual with the junior princes of the 
royal family. Large money dowries 
were raised with difficulty in ancient 
times ; and a dowerless Princess would 
not have been worth having. The 
possession of lands implied fealty at 
least, if not residence ; and therefore 
a Prince could not accept of lands 
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abroad. The usual alternative was 
for the Crown to establish a younger 
son by marriage with the heiress of 
some native Earldom; and this prac- 
tice continued down to the instance 
before us of Richard Duke of Glouces- 
ter. The circumstance of the lady’s 
lands being under forfeiture was of 
little difficulty. Lands there were; 
and the forfeiture was at once removed 
by the same royal favour which pro- 
moted the marriage. 

The length to which our remarks 
have now extended leaves us but little 
space to speak of the second volume, 
which contains the history of Richard 
as King. The general facts of that 
period of his life are, however, better 
known; and it may be sufficient to 
say, that his lenient biographer con- 
tinues to view his conduct throughout 
with a most favourable judgment, and 
to explain away every imputation that 
can admit of dispute. To convince 
her of Richard’s guilt she requires the 
most undeniable evidence. Lord Ba- 
con’s account of King Richard’s mea- 
sures to effect the murder of his 
nephews is ‘“‘ scarcely within the 
bounds of probability,’ unless his 
letter and credence were extant, to- 
gether with the formal warrant sent to 
Brackenbury. (p. 194) 

For this somewhat unreasonable 
demand it is true Miss Halsted has 
the example of Mr. Bayley, the his- 
torian of the Tower of London, this 
being one of the cases in which she 
has thought proper to interweave with 
her narrative the dicta of her prede- 
cessors, whether to the purpose or not, 
in the manner we have before de- 
scribed. She also follows Bayley in 
stating that Sir Thomas More has mis- 
represented the rank and position of 
Sir James Tyrrell, to whom the King 
is said to have entrusted the execution 
of the murder; but this supposition 
is refuted by the very means that are 
taken to demonstrate it. The more 
eminent the appointments of Sir 
James Tyrrell in the service of the 
crown, the less likely is Sir Thomas 
More, living in the next immediate 
generation, to have been ignorant of 
his station; and, as to any alleged 
improbability in the incidents related, 
such as the King going out into the 
“pallet chamber” of his attendant 
knights, and finding them asleep, &c, 
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surely Sir Thomas More, at the interval 
of only thirty years, was a much better 
judge how far they were consistent 
with the manners and customs of the 
court and times, than any modern 
critic can be. More is a writer whose 
judgment and veracity are alike en- 
titled to high credit, and he affirms, 
*‘Very truth it is, and well known, 
that at such time as Sir James Tirrell 
was in the Tower, for treason com- 
mitted against the most famous prince 
King Henry VII. both Dighton and 
he were examined, and confessed the 
murder in manner above written.” 
To hope to find the depositions of 
Tyrrell and Dighton might be an ex- 
pectation far less unreasonable than 
that expressed by Mr. Bayley and re- 
peated by Miss Halsted, for probably 
it was from them that Sir Thomas 
More derived his story. It is true 
there are many points in which that 
story admits of dispute, and it is but 
justice to Miss Halsted to state that 
she has very ably, as well as amply, 
rehearsed all the ‘‘ Doubts ” that have 
been raised by Walpole and his fol- 
lowers. The substantial objections, 
however, do not lie on the surface of 
the narrative, nor do they consist in 
misconceptions of persons, character, 
or manners. If a fable, it is a cun- 
ningly devised one, and as like truth 
as parties very competent to its fabri- 
cation could make it. Sir Thomas 
More would not otherwise have adopted 
it as the best and most probable ac- 
count that he could obtain. 

On the whole our author, with re- 
gard to her hero, adheres most per- 
severingly to the charitable rule, 


Be to his faults a little blind, 
And to his virtues very kind: 


but we cannot acknowledge that she 
has altered our previous opinion of the 
estimation in which Richard’s cha- 
racter is to be regarded. It may be 
admitted that others of his time and 
house were as bad or worse. His 
brother Edward was more voluptuous, 
and to him may most probably be at- 
tributed the murder of Henry VI. as 
well as the sacrifice of his own brother 
Clarence. Clarence himself is utterly 
despicable, whether for principle or 
for abilities. Richard may have been 


more able, more active, and more tem- 
perate, than either brother; but, what- 
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ever can be said, we cannot consider 
him more scrupulous in his measures, 
less vindictive, or less blood-thirsty. 
If his disposal of his royal nephews 
was secretand mysterious, his slaughter 
of the Queen’s relatives, and his suc- 
cessive and sudden sacrifices of his own 
abettors, Hastings and Buckingham, 
were done in the face of day. Allow 
him not to have been worse than his 
age, still History must have the victim 
of her censures, and we do not see that 
Richard the Third is shown to be other 
than a deserving representative of the 
vices of the times. 

For the reign of Richard the Third 
the most excellent historical materials 
are afforded by the Register of his 
Privy Seal, preserved in the Harleian 
MSS. and which now stands in the 
list of works proposed to be printed 
by the Camden Society. Some in- 
teresting documents from this source 
were published by Sir Henry Ellis in 
his Original Letters, and it has of 
course been materially serviceable to 
Miss Halsted. It is not often, how- 
ever, that such official letters can with 
much probability be ascribed to the 
King’s own pen. 

With respect to some other highly 
important letters, it is unfortunate that 
Miss Halsted should not have been 
aware of the volume of extracts from 
the Municipal Records of York, pub- 
lished in 1843 by Robert Davies, esq. 
F.S.A. the Town Clerk of that city. 
In that work there are accurate copies 
of those letters, in which some im- 
portant errors were made by the old 
historian Drake. Thus in p. 72 our 
author has been misled to say, 

‘‘ Accordingly, on the eighth instant, by 
the hand of one of his faithful adherents, 
Thomas Brackenbury, he renewed his 
former connexion with the city of York, 
by writing to the authorities of that place,”’ 
when the letter is really dated the 5th, 
not the 8th, of June, and was sent, not 
by Thomas, but by “‘ John Braken- 
bery,”’ not ‘‘ our servant,” but ‘‘ your 
servant,”—that is, he was ‘ gentle- 
man at mace” to the mayor of York, 
by whom and the citizens he had been 
sent to the King, on their own business, 
on the 24th of April. In the letter 
printed by Miss Halsted, vol. ii. p. 
558, the word alter (l. 7) should be 
“avert ;” message (p. 559, 1. 1) mes- 
sages; being (|, 5) bene, te, are; 1, 8, 
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the word ‘‘great’’ is omitted before 
«‘ heaviness ;” and the date is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davies, the 5th, not the 
11th, of April. 

Miss Halsted’s volumes are embel- 
lished with an engraving (the first 
that has been made) of an original 
portrait of King Richard, in the pos- 
session of Lord Stafford at Costessy 
Park, which is certainly an acquisition. 
To the second volume is prefixed a 
fac-simile of the figures of Richard, 
his queen, and son, on Rous’s roll at 
the College of Arms, already published 
in Walpole’s Historic Doubts. In 
praise of these Miss Halsted quotes 
the opinion of the late Mr. Seguier, 
that ‘‘ illuminated drawings, having 
attained their highest perfection during 
the 15th century, are considered su- 
perior even to oil paintings as faithful 
illustrations, in consequence of the 
latter art being at that era yet in its 
infancy ;” but surely Mr. Seguier’s 
opinion was directed to elaborately 
finished miniatures, not to such mere 
heraldic trickings as those of Rous’s 
roll. 

The seal of Richard as Lord Admiral, 
engraved in vol. i. p. 227, is misinter- 
preted as showing that ‘‘ he was in- 
vested with the earldoms of Dorset and 
Somerset.” The meaning of the legend 
is— 

‘¢ The Seal of Richard duke of Glouces- 

ter, admiral of England, in the counties 
of Dorset and Somerset.”’ 
—that is, it was the seal for the juris- 
diction of Admiral on the coasts of 
those counties. The flag is supported 
by a greyhound, not a dragon. 

In the “‘autograph” letter of the 
King, of which a fac-simile is given at 
vol. li. p. 346— 

‘« My lorde Chaunceler, We pray you in 
alle hast to sende to us a pardon under 
our Gret Seale to sir Herry Wode, preste, 
&c. and this shalbe yo" warrant. 

Ricarpvus Rex. 

M’'. Skypton, spede thys forth 
wyth ex’on (expedition). 

Jo. Lincoxn.”’ 
we doubt whether more than the sig- 
nature was written by the King. The 
addition is all evidently by the Chan- 
cellor John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the signature is ‘‘ Jo. Lincoln,” 
not ‘‘Jo. Omcors, perhaps the Chan- 
cellor’s secretary.” 
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Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XXX. pt. 2. 


THE publication of the concluding 
portion of the Society’s thirtieth vo- 
lume enables us to continue our analysis 
of its contents, 


19. On the Political Condition of the 
English Peasantry during the Middle 
Ages. By Thomas Wright, esg. M.A. 
F.S.A. &c. 


The original condition, the transition 
steps, and the gradual emancipation 
of the human race from the yoke of 
bondage, is one of the most interesting 
subjects on which researches of anti- 
quaries can be employed; and the 
author of the essay before us is every 
way well qualified for an inquiry of 
this nature. 

Mr. Wright informs us, 


“It is not generally known that the 
rural population of England is not only 
the representative of a class of slaves, but 
that it is originally by blood of a different 
race from the pure Anglo-Saxon stock. 
When we trace back the history of the 
different tribes of the great Germanic race 
to the earliest times, we always find society 
consisting of two distinct portions, free- 
men and slaves, one portion being the 
masters, the other the cultivators, of the 
soil they inhabited. I do not mean to 
say that this is a peculiar characteristic 
of the Teutonic tribes, for we find the 
same state of things amoug other nations 
of antiquity, and in Russia a similar di- 
vision of the population remains to the 
present day. We have no historical ac- 
count of the origin of this state of society, 
but many circumstances combine in lead- 
ing us to conclude that the division first 
arose from conquest, that the cultivators 
of the land were the remnant of a preceding 
race which had been subdued by foreign 
invasion. To these were afterwards added, 
captives made in warlike expeditions, per- 
sons sold into slavery by themselves or 
by others, and others who were condemned 
to slavery for offences against the laws.’’ 


By persons ‘sold to slavery by 
themselves’”’ we suppose the author 
alludes to the nativi conventionarii of 
our old law authorities, who became 
villeins not by birth or stock, as the 
nativi de stipite, but by contract or 
agreement. 

The following remark is curious, 
and it would be well that county his- 
torians should turn their attention to 
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the philological evidence which may 
exist in the provinces they undertake 
to illustrate, that the British and Ro- 
mano-British inhabitants are not ut- 
terly eradicated. The districts first 
subjected to Saxon invasion probably 
suffered from a warfare of the most 
exterminating character. Later ac- 
quisitions of the Saxon chieftains 
were probably made on terms of for- 
bearance on one part, and submission 
on the other. On this point the fol- 
lowing remark is very pertinent: 


‘* We can only arrive by deductions at 
an idea of the component parts of the 
agricultural or servile class in England 
in the earlier period of the Saxon rule. 
The old chronicles tell us that the Angles 
and Saxons came in such numbers to settle 
in this island, that they left their original 
country entirely destitute of population; 
they must therefore have brought with 
them a servile class of settlers, ready to 
cultivate the lands that were to be shared 
amongst them. 

‘* As the Saxons extended their con- 
quests, the vanquished Romano-British 
population was added to the servile class. 
The change in their condition was much 
smaller than we are in the habit of sup- 
posing. There can be no doubt that the 
agricultural population, under the Romans, 
presented the same physiognomy ; it was 
only a Roman colonus who changed his 
lord and became a Saxon theow. But the 
free inhabitants of the cities, and captives 
of every class, were (perhaps with excep- 
tions) reduced to the same condition, We 
perceive in this manner how the rural 
population differed, at least in the propor- 
tions of its component parts. In the first 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, Kent, Essex, 
Wessex, &c. the foreign race of serfs, 
who came in as invaders, must have formed 
the largest part, perhaps in some districts 
the whole mass, of the agriculturalists. 
In the later conquests—Mercia, the ex- 
treme parts of the Northumbrian king- 
dom, and the western parts of the island 
—there must have been a large, and some- 
times a preponderating, mixture of the 
older British population. To the gradual 
melting together of these races we may 
attribute much of the difference which is 
still observed in the physical character- 
istics of the peasantry of different counties, 
and perhaps some of the variations of 
dialect.”’ 


20. On the Eastern Terminus of the 
Wall of Antoninus. By the Rev. 


Richard Garnett, Assistant Librarian 
of the British Museum. 
The object of this communication is 
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to show that Kinneil was the real ter- 
mination of the wall of Antoninus, an 
opinion countenanced by Horsley. 

The following elucidation of the 
origin of the name Kinneil is at once 
curious and satisfactory : 


‘¢In the Durham copies of Nennius, 
apparently of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, there is an interpolated passage 
in the part where Antoninus’s wall is men- 
tioned, stating that the termination of it 
was ealled by the Britons Pen Gaaul [Pen 
.Gwall], Scoticé (that is, in the Gaelic lan- 
guage) Cenail, Anglice vero Peneltun. 
Innes and others have remarked that 
Cenail is, in all probability, the present 
Kinneil, and therefore the locality de- 
scribed by Bede under the Pictish desig- 
nation of Peannfahel. But no one, as far 
as the writer knows, has observed that 
Cenail is, in fact, of synonymous import 
with the British and Pictish appellations. 
Ceann in Gaelic answers to the British 
pen, head; fal is a wall or rampart. 
Wall’s Head would, according to the rules 
of Gaelic construction, be Ceann fhail, 
Sh being quiescent; consequently the 
pronunciation would be exactly the same 
as that of the term given by Nennius. 
In ancient Irish MSS. the silent // is 
not uncommonly omitted in writing ; 
do-n-acas for do-n-fhacas, he saw; ganis 
for gan-fhios, without knowledge. Of the 
substitution of cen or ceann for pen, there 
is another remarkable example on the line 
of the wall, namely, Caer-pen-taloch, now 
Kirkintulloch, in Dumbartonshire. The 
change was not brought about, as Chalmers 
supposes, by turning caer into kirk, and 
dropping py, but simply by the Scots 
translating the second syllable of the 
British name into one of identical signi- 
fication in their own language. The mean- 
ing is, the town at the end of the hill ; 
Welsh twich, Gaelic tulach, a hill.’” 


The most probable origin of the 
term Graham’s or Grime’s Dyke, given 
to this military earth-work in later 
days, as the trench of the Grima or 
wizard,* seems to have escaped the 
cognizance of the author. 


21. Ona recently opened Tumulus in the 
neighbourhood of <Asterabad, forming 
part of Ancient Hyrcania, and the 
country of the Parthians. By Baron 
Clement Augustus de Bode. 

The author tells us that in the 
spring of 184] the Beglerbeg or Chief 
of Asterabad, a province on the south- 





* See Lye in voce, Epima, Venefica, 
Masca. 
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eastern shores of the Caspian sea, sent 
to the Shah of Persia some ancient 
gold vessels and other articles which 
had been found in an artificial mound 
near the town of Asterabad. Con- 
sidering that this discovery might in- 
terest the Society of Antiquaries, and 
aid them in their researches relative 
to the ancient Scythians and Par- 
thians, the Baron de Bode submitted 
to them drawings of the relics and a 
topographical notice of the site of the 
mound in which they were contained, 
12 miles N.E. of the town of As- 
terabad, bordering on the Turkoman 
plain of the Yamun tribe, and known 
to the natives under the appellation 
of Turengtepeh, or the mound of the 
pheasant. 

The contents of this tumulus were 
rich and extraordinary. A goblet of 
gold weighing 36 ounces, embossed 
with the figures of a man and woman, 
whose costume is described; in the 
hand of the man appears a sort of 
pruning knife, still in use among the 
peasants of Asterabad ; a golden lamp 
weighing 70 ounces; a golden pot 11 
ounces ; two small trumpets weighing 
53 ounces, similar to trumpets used 
in Persia at the nagharkhaneh, or pa- 
vilion where music is performed at 
sunset in honour of the Shah; two 
rudely carved trunks of female figures 
of stone; various offensive and de- 
fensive weapons of copper covered 
with verdigris. There are no iron mines 
in Khorassan or Asterabad, but cop- 
per ore is found in the beds of the 
rivers. This discovery was not with- 
out the most cruel infliction on the 
workmen who were engaged in it; 
one disappeared altogether, and the 
other had his tongue cut out to in- 
sure his silence on the entire contents 
of the tomb, of which the governor was 
supposed to have appropriated a large 
portion to himself. 

That these remains belong to the 
Scythian race the writer would infer 
from the curious statement given by 
Herodotus, that ‘After they (the 
mourners of a Scythian king) have 
deposited the body within the tomb, 
on a bed of heath, they stick javelins 
on either side of and close to the 
corpse, and, placing wooden bars on 
the top of these, roof the whole in 
with willow. Inthe wide space of the 
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his (the deceased king’s) concubines, 
whom they first strangle, the cup- 
bearer, the cook, the groom, one of 
the servants, and the messenger, to- 
gether with some horses, the firstlings 
of all things, and some golden beakers ; 
indeed they never use either silver or 
brass. When they have done this 
they all set about raising a great bar- 
row, vying with one another, and en- 
deavouring to make it as large as pos- 
sible.” 

The author thinks that the mean- 
ing of Herodotus in the exclusive men- 
tion of gold vessels is, that such alone 
were used at the board of Scythian 
monarchs ; the Scythian weapons were 
not of course formed of that metal. 

The passage relative to sepulchral 
mounds he thinks explains the fact of 
their existing in such numbers in the 
plains of Persia, Turcomania, and the 
steppes of Southern Russia. 


22. The King of Birds ; or, the Lay 
of the Phenix : an Anglo-Saxon Song of 
the Tenth or Eleventh Century. Now 
first translated into the metre and al- 
literation of the Original. By George 
Stephens, Esq. Author of a Transla- 
tion of Frithiof’s Saga, &c. 

The ancient Myth of the Phcenix is 
supposed to be typical of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The eastern tra- 
dition is, that she is an Arabian bird, 
about the size of an eagle, which lives 
for six hundred years; at the end of that 
period she builds a nest of materials 
so combustible that they may be fired 
by the rays of the sun; these being 
consumed, a new Pheenix arises from 
a worm engendered in the ashes, 
which, in the same way, keeps up the 
perpetuity of the race. To this tale 
we suppose the author alludes when 
he says the fable of the Phoenix had 
its rise in the fanciful and gorgeous 
East. He tells us the Fathers of the 
Christian Church were the first to re- 
store its hidden meaning. The argu- 
ment of the poem will be a sufficient 
description of its general character. 

“Canto 1. Contains a richly painted 
description of the happy bower-land of 
the East, the care-free, spotless, and 
shining sunfield of the earth. When the 
great flood came, its beauties remained 
untarnished, nor will aught scathe them 
till the whole world shall perish and be 
consumed. 

“Canto 2. This blessed paradise is the 


abode of the Phoenix, who ruleth all alone 
in its grove-land. The manner of life of 
this wondrous bird. His most match- 
less song. After a thousand years have 
rolled away, he retreats among crowding 
fowl-clans to a tree named from himself 
the Phoenix-tree, in the desert afar. 

‘“‘Canto 3. The age-worn fowl-king 
here collecteth all herbs and spices sweet- 
est and fairest, and buildeth him a nest- 
hall, which anon takes fire and blazes 
high, the flames consuming both nest and 
warder. Hereafter followeth its strange 
re-birth, first as a worm, then as an eaglet, 
and at last as the full grown Phoenix. 
The likeness of this to the decay and 
fresh-rising of seed-corn in the earth. 

‘* Canto 4. After its fire-death the new- 
born fowl collecteth the ashes of his elder 
into a flower-garlanded ball, and hastes 
therewith back to his old mead of bliss. A 
description of his beautiful form and of his 
shining feathers. His flight homewards, 
the wonder of gazing nations. Crowding 
bird-throngs follow him in his course, 
carolling his praise and proclaiming him 
their king. 

‘Canto 5. The Phoenix, sure of a 
glorious resurrection, despiseth death and 
the grave. This a figure of the fall and 
banishment of man, and of his happy 
restoration to Paradise by Christ. The 
Phoenix-nest showeth forth the Church, all 
whose champion members build them in 
its shade retreats from sin and crime. 
Clothing themselves there with the sweet 
herbs of good works, charity, and a 
lively faith, they pass through the fires of 
dissolution to life and halis eternal and 
full of glory. Their happiness in the new 
heavens and the new earth which after the 
Judgment arise from the phoenix-ashes of 
a perishing creation. The day of doom 
described. 

‘Canto 6. The fire-death and fire- 
youth of the king of birds pictures the 
immortality of the soul in general; this, 
fortified by the testimony of Job, as 
chanted in the days of old. 

** Canto 7. The great Phoenix is Christ ; 
his fellow fowls, happy souls of the _re- 
deemed, throng with him in glory about 
the throne of God. The unspeakable de- 
lights of heaven. The song of the just in 
light.’’ 


The Anglo-Saxon poem of the 
Phoenix, the theme of Mr. Stephens’s 
paraphrase, is extant in a MS. pre- 
sented to the see of Exeter by Leofric, 
bishop of that diocese, circ. A.D. 1050, 
the precise age of which is not known. 
The paraphrase is comprised in about 
fourteen hundred lines, the principal 
attraction of which must be the Saxon- 
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isms which they present, for, as apoem, 
they are somewhat tedious, and do 
not possess the dignity of the strains 
of the Anglo-Saxon Milton, Coedmon. 
The following stanzas narrate the re- 
generation of the immortal bird, in 
which the resurrection of man is typi- 
fied. 
‘* Up from those ashes, 

Out from that dust-heap, 

Springs then what seemeth 

Shaped like an apple. 

Waxeth a worm thence, 

Wondrously handsome, 

As from round eggs he 

Eagerly crept him 

Sheer from the shell. 

In shade then he groweth, 

Breasted and beak’d like the 

Brood in the eyrie, 

Fowl-youngling fairest, 

Yet further out-swelling, 

Mid blisses he buddeth, 

Builded and framed as the 

Eagle when old-flown. 

Soon then thereafter, 

With feathers rich fretted, 

He soarsas at first—all 

Blooming and brightsome, 

Bird waxing quickly 

Fresh as to-fore, and 

Fitly in all things 

Sunder’d from sin.’”’ 


The glossary appended to the poem 
is replete with words and idioms 
strikingly illustrative of the construc- 
tion and native force of the language 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 


23. On Stone Shot found in the Ditch 
of the Tower of London. In a letter 
from Robert Porrett, Esq. F.S.A. 


During the progress of the conver- 
sion of the Tower moat into a dry 
ditch, for the purpose of getting rid of 
the unhealthy exhalations which so 
large a body of standing water pro- 
duced, upwards of 30 stone shot of 
various diameters from 10 inches to 43 
inches were found imbedded in the 
mud. They were composed of Kentish 
rag, doubtless from the Maidstone 
quarries. A record is extant that in 
the reign of Henry V. a.p. 1418, an 
order was given for seven thousand 
cannon balls to be made from the 
Maidstone quarries.* Mr. Porrett 
shews that the Tower, then in custody 





* Brayley’s Hist. of Kent, p. 1278. 
Rymer. 
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of Lord Scales, was assaulted in the 
year 1460 by the Yorkist party, under 
the Earl of Salisbury, Lord Cobham, 
and Sir John Wenlock. They estab- 
lished a battery in Southwark, and 
the shot fired across the river against 
the Tower walls, rebounded and fell 
into the ditch. Many of these pro- 
jectiles were split in two. Two of 
them were taken up from the bed of 
the river above low-water mark, im- 
mediately opposite the water-gate 
known as the Traitor’s Gate. A large 
stone shot, probably also projected 
from the Southwark battery, was lately 
dug up within the area of the fortress, 
north-east of the White Tower. Stone 
shot, it appears, were used by the 
Turks in 1453, at the siege of Con- 
stantinople. It is well known, we 
may observe, that those people still 
employ them for their artillery, and 
that the columns of ruined buildings 
of the classic age have been appropri- 
ated by them to form cannon balls. 
(To be continued.) 
Publications of the Calvin Society, Two 
vols. Tracts relating to the Refor- 
mation, Vol. I. Commentaries, Vol. 

I. (Romans.) Edited by Henry Be- 

veridge, Esq. 8vo. 

THERE is perhaps no name to 
which a greater share of popular dis- 
like attaches than that of Calvin. 
The eminence which he enjoyed dur- 
ing his lifetime has been paid by the 
ill-will with which his memory is 
regarded by numbers. We need not 
go far for the causes, since they will 
be readily found in the sternness of 
his character and his creed. Nor 
need we attempt to explain them 
away, when they are virtually al- 
lowed, and justly characterised, by a 
friendly historian, the late Mr. John 
Scott, the continuator of Milner’s 
Church History, in a comparison of 
Calvin with Luther, Gicolampadius, 
and Melancthon. (Contin. vol. iii. p. 
492.) It is too long to quote, but we 
give the summing up in the last para- 
graph: ‘“‘ The first among them, we 
may perhaps pronounce, in sheer intel- 
lect, he fell short of more than one of 
them in the powers of imagination, 
and of all of them in warmth of heart. 
Hence, while he commands our vene- 
ration, he does not equally attract our 
attention.” 
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The attentive reader of Hooker 
must have been struck with the 
praises which that writer, who is 
eminently styled judicious, has be- 
stowed on Calvin, in the preface to 
his Ecclesiastical Polity. He terms 
him “ incomparably the wisest man 
that ever the French Church did en- 
joy.” He compares his return to 
Geneva to that of Cicero to Rome, 
after his banishment, a parallel which 
probably means the highest eulogy. 
He says further, “ the perfectest di- 
vines were judged they which were 
skilfallest im Calvin’s writings; his 
books almost the very canon to judge 
both doctrine and discipline by ;” and 
again, that his Institutes and his Com- 
mentaries ‘‘ have deservedly procured 
him honour throughout the world.” 
Mr. Scott has collected other testimo- 
nies from Bishop Andrews, Heylin, 
Sanderson, and Poole, the author of 
Synopsis. In the last generation, 
Bishop Horsley undertook his defence 
(see Appendix to his Sermons), and 
elsewhere acknowledged ‘‘ he is one 
of the commentators whom I fre- 
quently consult.”” Even Arminius, 
whose name now stands as a contio- 
versial Sestus to the Abydos of Cal- 
vin’s, says, ‘‘ After the Holy Scrip- 
tures I exhort the students to read the 
Commentaries of Calvin...... for 
I tell them that he is incomparable in 
the interpretation of Scripture; and 
that his Commentaries ought to be 
held in greater estimation than all 
that is delivered to us in the writings 
of the ancient Christian fathers.” 
(Declaration of Arminius, in The 
Christian Observer, 1807, p. 179.) 
That Arminius could so express him- 
self will be a matter of astonish- 
ment to some of our readers; but we 
cannot make him unsay his own 
words. 

The latest writer whom we would 
quote on the subject is the American 
Moses Stuart, with whom the Cal- 
vinistic school (if they are rightly 
termed so) are at issue on some 
points. Yet, in speaking of the Com- 
mentary on the Romans (which is 
one of the volumes now republished), 
he says, ‘‘ Many a difficulty is solved, 
without any appearance of effort or 
any shew of learning. Calvin is by 
far the most distinguished of all the 
commentators of his times.” Perhaps 


we should add the remarks of Mr. 
Orme: ‘ His dogmata prejudice 
many against his writings who might 
derive profit from sitting at the feet 
of the Genevese reformer. His pecu- 
Har sentiments, however, it ought to 
be remarked, are by no means forced 
into his expository writings. He was 
too judicious todo this.” (Bibliotheca 
Biblica, art. Cavin.) 

The plan of the Calvin Society is 
similar to that of the Parker, Wodrow, 
Camden, and other societies, only that 
it proposes to publish but one author’s 
works. The association was formed 
in the May of last year, and the pro- 
spectus which was issued in conse- 
quence is rather an interesting bib- 
liographical document. It gives a list 
of the earlier English translations of 
his works, so far as they have been 
discovered, and these are now to be 
reprinted, in preference to making 
new ones. The present mode of spelt- 
ing is adopted, but fac-simile titles are 
given, and notes are occasionally 
added where the original might be 
more closely rendered. We will offer 
one which suggests itself to us. 
Rosdell, in his translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans (1583), uses at 
verse 11 of chapter iv. the word bodily, 
where the original Latin is securé, 
which the editor renders freely, but 
without expunging the word he found. 
Now we have no doubt that bodily 
was a misprint for boldly. We are 
sorry, at p. 143, to see such an error 
of the press as Scxacwovrny with an @ 
instead of an 0, which, if it occurred 
in the old edition, need not have been 
retained for mere exactitude’s sake. 
If our readers wish for a specimen of 
Calvin’s language, we will select one 
from the same page, (chap. v. 18,) 
which beautifully harmonises a gene- 
ral redemption with a limited salva- 
tion, in a way that many will scarcely 
believe can be found in Calvin’s writ- 
ings. ‘* He [theapostle] maketh it a 
grace common to all, because it is 
offered to all. Not that all men 
are partakers of it indeed; for, al- 
beit Christ suffered for the sins of 
the whole world, and he indifferently,* 
through the goodness of God, offered 
unto all, yet all do not receive him.”’ 
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We believe that, after reading this 
passage, Calvin’s memory will have 
risen a degree in the estimation of 
many. 

The other volume contains Calvin’s 
** Tracts relating to the Reformation,” 
to which is prefixed the Life by Beza, 
as the death of Dr. Mac Crie, who had 
designed a work on the subject, has 
left a blank in biography. The letter 
of Sadolet to the senate and people of 
Geneva is added, in order to elucidate 
Calvin’s reply. His other tracts are, 
The Antidote to the Articles of the 
Theological Faculty at Paris, The Ne- 
cessity of Reforming the Church, Re- 
marks on the Admonition of Pope 
Paul III. to Charles V. and An Admo- 
nition, suggesting an inventory of 
relics, that frauds and delusions of the 
kind might be exposed. It mentions 
that at Carcassonne and Tours relics 
of the archangel Michael were pre- 
served. ‘ It will be thought | am in 
jest when I speak of the relics of an 
angel,” (p. 320,) an acute and power- 
ful remark, to which nothing need be 
added, We shall only say further 
that these volumes, which are printed 
at Edinburgh, are handsomely ex- 
ecuted, and at the subscription price 
are invitingly cheap. 





The Claims of Labour; an Essay on 
the duties of the Employer to the 
Employed. 

A THOUGHTFUL, reflective work, 
worthy of praise, both for the spirit 
that animates, and the good sense that 
directs it; and we have no doubt but 
that it will be instrumental in assist- 
ing to effect the purpose for which it 
is designed; but the case of the poor 
is a very difficult problem indeed, and, 
though much is doing, much remains 
to be done. All that we can do, 
seems to arrange itself under two 
heads, 1. The education of the young. 
2. The employment of the mature. 
For in educating the youngwe certainly 
give them the best chance, and that is 
all that education can do, of pursuing 
what is right and shunning what is 
wrong, by improving their understand- 
ing and enlarging their knowledge. 
That we also give them increased 
facilities of acquiring evil we also 
know; but that is the necessary im- 
perfection attending all human exer- 
tions. We give them the means of 
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reading the Bible, the fountain of all 
religious and moral truth; and by the 
same education they also acquire the 
power of reading inflammatory news- 
papers, obscene pamphlets, seditious 
and lying publications, which brood 
like a pestilence of filth over the lower 
part of the community. We must how- 
ever always hope that good will pre- 
ponderate over evil; and in this rests 
our hope of amelioration. On the 
second head we have only to observe, 
if employment could be found for the 
population, we might securely leave 
much that is treated of so ably in this 
work to the people themselves ; know- 
ing that, like their betters, as their 
circumstances improved, so would 
their comforts alsoincrease; and, when 
poverty was driven away, the pride 
of independence would be a much 
greater security to the labourer that 
his cottage should be clean and com- 
fortably furnished, and that his table 
should be decently spread, than any 
that laws or charity could devise. All 
that the public ought to do, whatever 
lies in their province to do, should be 
done, as drainage, ventilation, allot- 
ment of land, &c.; the rest should be 
indirectly provided for through the 
labourer himself. The great reliance 
on this point must be in limited allot- 
ments of land; and, as work is most 
slack in winter time, it must be so 
arranged that the labourer may, if 
otherwise unemployed, make suffi- 
cient in the summer, to keep~him- 
self and his family through the 
winter months: this we know to be 
a point of importance not sufficiently 
attended to. But as there will and 
must be occasional relaxations of the 
demands of labour, as there is great 
irregularity between demand and sup- 
ply, as there is often a want of capital 
sufficient for proper cultivation of land, 
there will be locally a superabundance 
of labourers; thence arises the ques- 
tion of emigration, a question that has 
not yet met the attention it deserves, 
and which, so far as we can see, 
government is willing to leave to in- 
dividual exertion as long as it can; 
probably from the difficulties attend- 
ing it, and from the opposition that 
it would certainly meet with in the 
details of its execution. Then, as not 
only the able-bodied labourer requires 
work, but the infirm and aged demand 
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assistance, the subject of the poor 
law and the union houses, and the 
regulations attending them, present 
themselves for inquiry, and under 
these divisions the entire subject seems 
to lie; and a very intricate and diffi- 
cult one it is, because it is connected 
with such a variety of interests, and 
is dependent on so many causes lying 
at such an apparent distance from it. 
The state of the poor is dependent on 
the moral superiotendence of the rich, 
on the religious instruction of the 
clergy, on the fiscal regulations of 
the government, on the monetary laws 
of the banks, on the tariffs and cus- 
toms of foreign countries, on the soil, 
on the seasons, on local influences, 
on parish institutions, on the temper 
and habits of the employer, and even 
on the village shopkeeper. Ali these 
causes affect the labouring classes 
at different times, and in different 
degrees. Now how difficult it is 
to understand these, to regulate 
them in the best manner, or even 
to have the power of influencing 
them at all; and all that has been 
attempted has been partial and tem- 
porary. For instance, say a parish is 
well regulated, the welfare of the 
labourer duly regarded, employment 
is found and sufficient wages paid, 
and all that the landlord, tenant, and 
clergyman of the parish can do with 
their united care is done—unexpect- 
edly the minister alters the tariff, and 
admits foreign corn or cattle duty free; 
at once the former means of em- 
ployment are lessened or destroyed, 
the labourer is thrown out of employ- 
ment, and no local exertion can restore 
what ministerial power has destroyed. 
The same effect would arise from a 
contraction of issues by the national 
bank, by the country banks, by a panic 
on the exchange,—so artificial and 
complicated is the system under which 
our national prosperity is existing. 
What multitudes of dependents has the 
present income tax, small as it is, oc- 
casioned to be dismissed. What would 
be the effect of a war, with the same 
tax trebled in amount? Even on this 
very slight and superficial statement, 
we can see how unjust it is to assert 
that the state of the poor is altogether 
dependent on the landlord,—he is but 
one among the numerous springs that 
act on the wheel of life ; the clergyman 


has far less power, the farmer not 
much more; the chief agent on all 
great and important interests must be 
the nation, and the chief foundation of 
national prosperity of every kind is— 
steadiness and security. Noman will 
work who does not rely in some 
measure that he shall reap the fruits of 
his work ; and his reliance is therefore 
placed on the future being like the 
past and present. Constant changes 
of laws, constant variations of prices, 
are the ruin of confidence, the de- 
struction of all commerce, the para- 
lyser of all industry. This state of 
things has unfortunately been the case 
with us, more or less, ever since the 
termination of the last war; it has 
been the fruitful mother of half our 
discontents and disturbances among 
the turbulent, and half our misfortunes 
among the peaceful. Ifany one wants 
to see what this state of things is when 
pushed to the extreme, to a point to 
which it has not fortunately arrived at 
here, let him look to the West Indies. 
There is possession without property, 
aharvest without wealth, labour without 
profit, and expenditure without return. 
Yet the seasons and the soil are the 
same as when the land teemed with 
plenty, and the owners revelled in apro- 
digality of wealth. The difference has 
arisen entirely from fiscal regulation, 
heavy taxation, altered laws, and Par- 
liamentary interference. Thisisalesson 
that ought not to be overlooked nor for- 
gotten. 

Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ur- 
nithology. By Charles Waterton, 
Esq. Second Series. 

WE often read these delightful and 
instructive volumes of Mr. Waterton 
in our Own study, and we often, while 
our old gardener is enjoying his noon- 
tide meal, read to him the anecdotes, 
so new, so striking, and so accurate, 
of the habits of birds and animals, com- 
paring the experience of the learned 
naturalist with that of the unin- 
structed labourer: and we have found 
that his dinner comes to him with a 
double relish when accompanied also 
with this intellectual repast. The pre- 
sent volume contains a very interesting 
piece of autobiography, most amu- 
singly sprinkled with the author’s 
gibes on Hanoverian rats, the national 
debt, and the Established Church. But 
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the frankness, pleasantness, and clever- 
ness with which it is written, and the 
agreeable singularities and enthusi- 
astic feelings it developes, have made 
it to our apprehension vere aureus 
liber, one to be often read and en- 
joyed ; for so vividiy and picturesquely 
are all the descriptions and facts 
brought before us that we believed 
ourselves accompanying the author 
wherever he went; we attended him 
in his bare-foot walk into Rome; we 
went with him daily into the bird 
markets ; and we were at his elbow 
when ‘he obtained a fine gobbo or 
white-headed duck, the only one in 
the market during the two seasons of 
his stay in Rome; and also the very 
handsome red-crested duck, with a 
red beak, equally as scarce.”” Among 
the Essays is one we much like on 
“the Solitary Sparrow,” the thrush 
of Italy, which we remember well by 
the water-falls of Tivoli. On the 
second paper, “On destroying Vermin 
in Gardens,” we should say, that we 
succeed pretty well in everything but 
on the small slug, to whose depre- 
dations not all the rats, mice, and 
birds united are to be compared. Can 
Mr. Waterton find us a trap for this 
insidious and voracious foe? On the 
“‘Roller,’’ called ‘* Pica Marina,’”’ we 
shall observe, that we have seen ab.ut 
four killed in our neighbourhood in the 
last 20 years, together with one honey- 
buzzard and one beautiful Iceland fal- 
con! As regards the holly (p.35), we 
may remark that it is much more 
tender with us in Suffolk than the 
yew or the box; the severe winter 
of 1824 stripping all the leaves off 
the hollies, and indeed killing some, 
while the box, a tree we believe not 
native (for it has no Saxon name), 
but from the south of Europe, is in- 
vulnerable to all severity of climate. 
In our district the holly is only found 
of spontaneous growth in the deep 
sandy lands, with a substratum of light 
loam ; when it does not like its soil 
it will stand immovable for half a 
century. 

The squirrel is not suspected by our 
keepers of carnivorous propensities; 
but its destruction of the young shoots 
of the spruce fir is terrific, and must 
promote its destruction. Did Mr. 
Waterton ever see, as we have, the 
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stoat climb up the trees in pursuit of 
them? 

Mr. Waterton has supported with 
his authority our assertion in the last 
Magazine (see our Notes on Shake- 
spere, p. 134), that the yew was not 
planted by our ancestors for the pur- 
pose of making bows, but to adorn 
our churches at festivals. Who can 
account for the churchyards of one 
whole county being without them, 
which we believe the county of Suf- 
folk to be? our only conjecture is 
—the deficiency of pasture land. In 
the parish in which we live there is 
no yew in the churchyard, but the 
small wood which joins it, is full of 
them! 

P.78. He who wants to see ivy 
in gigantic growth should go to the 
ruins of Kenilworth, and to the ruined 
church of Upton, near Windsor. Some 
sacrilegious hand has destroyed the 
beautiful mantle of ivy that graced 
the venerable ruins of Sir Francis 
Bacon’s house at Gorhambury. Are 
Pope’s lines to be verified a second 
time? 


“ Shades that to Bacon a retreat afford,” &c. 


P. 88. The combat between two 
hares is, we think, a novel fact in the 
history of that animal; though its 
occasional courage we have long known. 
Our gardener has seen a rabbit beat 
away a weasel, and drive it across the 
field. 

P. 120. The account of the swan 
is very interesting. The author ob- 
serves—‘“‘ the dying song of the swan 
is nothing but a fable, the origin of 
which is lost in the shades of anti- 
quity.” We believe that the ancient 
poets and mythologists never intended 
to represent their picture of ‘‘ the can- 
tus cygni morientis”’ as true to nature; 
it was one of their inventions of 
beauty: they added melody of voice 
to gracefuloess of form, and then 
dedicated this most beautiful bird to 
Apollo, at once the god of beauty and 
melody. 

P. 136. ‘I consider the stories of 
wolves hunting in packs as mere in- 
ventions of the nursery,” &c.; but 
what does Mr. Waterton say to the 
description of the old bull bison sur- 
rounded by a pack of wolves, as seen 
by Mr. Catlin in the prairies of North 
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America? It is said also that wolves 
unite to destroy the bear. 

P. 166. As regards the rooks, the 
simple fact is, that they do both good 
and harm: they do good by devouring 
insects; harm, by pulling up the 
young corn; and they will follow a 
furrow of beans till they have trans- 
ferred them all into their crops, as 
Sir R. Peel does our sovereigns into 
his crop. As soon as the corn is well 
up then their evil ceases, and nothing 
but benefit remains. 

We recommend this volume most 
strenuously: first, to the Pope and 
the Cardinals; then to the English 
Bishops and Clergy; then to all 
naturalists; and, lastly, and most 
especially, to Mr. Swainson, for sundry 
weighty reasons, which he will not 
want us to tell him. J.M. 

The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 

THE poetry of Mr. Leigh Hunt has 
been so long submitted to public 
judgment that praise would be useless 
and censure absurd. We still main- 
tain our cld opinion, that bis poetry 
contains many singular beauties, dis- 
plays much fancy, freedom of versifi- 
cation, and some passages of great 
elegance, together with singularities 
both in language and metre that we 
could wish removed. From the longer 
poems, the Story of Rimini, the Palfrey, 
the Feast of Violets, or the Legend of 
Flowers, we cannot quote, although we 
should do so, and at length, if these 
poems were now appearing for the 
first time, and we were called on for 
our judgment of their excellencies or 
defects: as it is, we shall take one or 
two of the shorter pieces, written with 
the same spirit, and displaying the 
same manner and style as the longer 
aud more elaborate ones. 





THOUGHTS OF THE AVON. 28 SEPT. 1817. 


It is the loveliest day that we have had 
This lovely month, sparkling and full of 

cheer ; 

The sun has a sharp eye, yet kind and glad, 
Colours are doubly bright, all things appear 
Strong outlined in the spacious atmosphere, 

And through the lofty air the white clouds go, 

As on the their way to some cclestial show. 


The banks of the Avon must look well to-day, 
Autumn is there in all his glory and trea- 
sure; 
The river must run bright, the ripples play 


[Sept. 
Their crispest tunes to boats that rock at 
leisure, {sure, 


The ladies are abroad with cheeks of plea- 
And the rich orchards, in their sunniest robes, 
Are pouting thick with all their winy globes. 
And why must I be thinking of the pride 

Of distant bowers, as if I had no nest 
To sing in here, though by the house’s side, 

As if I could not in a minute rest 

In balmy fields quiet and self-possess’d, 
Having on one side Hampstead for my looks, 
On t’other London with its wealth of bogks. 

It is not that I envy Autumn there, 
Nor the sweet river, though my fields have 
none, 
Nor yet that in its all productive air 
Was born Humanity’s divinest son, 
That sprightliest, wisest, gravest, modest 
one— 
Shakespeare ; nor yet, oh no! that here I miss 
Souls not unworthy to be named with his. 


No! but it is that on this very day, 

And upon Shakespeare’s streams a little 
lower, 

Where drunk with Delphic air it comes away, 
Dancing in perfume by the Peary shore,* 
Was burn the lass that I love more and more, 

A fruit as fine as in the Hesperian store, 

Smooth, roundly smiling, noble to the core ; 
An eye for art, a nature that of yore 

Mothers and daughters, wives and sisters 

wore, 
When in the golden age one tune they bore, 

Marian, who makes my heart and very rhymes 

run o’er. 


To T. L. H. 
SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNESS. 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy, 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smoothes off the day’s annoy : 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways, 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories of years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now, 

And calmly, ’mid my dear ones, 
Have wasted my dry brow. 

But when thy fingers press, 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear thy gentleness— 
The tears are in their bed. 





* Pershore, or Pearshore. 
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Ah! first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father, too. 
My light where’er I go, 
My bird, when prison bound, 
My hand-in-hand companion—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee sound. 
To say he is departed, 
His voice—his face—is gone, 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on. 
Ah! I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep secure, 
That it will not be so. 


Yet still he’s fixed and sleeping, 
This silence too the while, 
Its very hush and creeping 
Scarce whispering us a smile. 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of seraphim 
Who say ‘‘ We’ve finished here.’’ 


Remarks on a Translation of the Hebrew 
Names of the Antediluvian Patriarchs ; 
with an Appendix, containing obser- 
vations on the Masoretical punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew names, §c. and on 
the Conversion of the Jews and the 
Muhammedans or Mahomedans. By 
the Rev. Robert Uvedale, M.A. Vicar 
of Fotherby. 

A PAMPHLET that contains some 
interesting notes on the typical mean- 
ings of the names of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, and is a good companion 
for the Hebrew etymology published 
by Priestley, London, 1823. 

In the appendix the author has col- 
lected from different authors some 
objections, which we may believe he 
makes himself, to the antiquity and 
even use of the Masoretic points. We 
can readily believe that they were not 
used by the Jews in writing Hebrew 
as a living language, any more than 
the short-vowel marks are now written 
by the Persians or Hindoos, or than 
the Romans wrote all Latin words at 
length ; but we think they became as 
desirable to the first readers of Hebrew 
as a dead language, as those of the 
Arabic are to an English reader of 
Persian, or as the Greek accents or 
long- vowel accents of the Anglo-Saxon 
are in our schools or closets: nor do 
we believe that any objection can lie 
more fairly against them than against 
the want of them. But, as it is a 
disputed case among Bible scholars, 
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we cannot forbear giving an intelligible 
example of it. Supposing that, like the 
ancient Jews, we did not write our 
short vowels, and, for 


The man was a pinmaker, 
wrote, 
Th mn ws a pn mkr ; 


then, though such abbreviations if 
they were common among us would 
be intelligible to us, and we should 
not mispronounce the words they 
would stand for, yet a reader of Engiish 
as a dead language would be much in 
want of the help of the vowels; and, 
in answer to a common objection to 
the Masoretic punctuation which may 
be also cast against them, that if a 
false vowel were to slip into a text, 
as a or e between pn, it would vitiate 
it, and may convert pinmaker into pan- 
maker, or penmaker; we would ask 
why a reader may not mentally read 
a wrong vowel as well as a copyist or 
compositor may put it in? or as well 
as a corrector of the press may over- 
look it? Neither can we think that 
the system of Masoretic punctuation 
is so unsound as some of Mr. Uvedale’s 
authorities would make it, since, if it 
is truly said (p. 39,) that Hebrew is 
Arabic, it may be tested in com- 
parison with Arabic, as the Anglo- 
Saxon accents are in a comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon with other Teutonic 
dialects. 

The observation of Ravis that the 
Seventy and Hierome could make a 
faithful translation of the Bible with- 
out accents, is of no weight, since 
Hebrew was a living language to the 
Seventy, and Hierome had for a time 
the help of a Jew who spoke it; and 
in answer to another opinion quoted 
by Mr. Uvedale, that the Masoretic 
punctuation hurts the harmony of 
Hebrew poetry, we would say that 
the objectors to it put in when read- 
ing Hebrew a short vowel (a close e) 
instead of a short punctuated one, and 
we cannot understand how 


The men pet the bek en the bekcese, 


can be more harmonious than the 
variety of open and close vowels in 


The man put the book in the bookcase. 





Selections from the Kur-dn, commonly 
called in England the Koran. By 
Edward William Lane. 

THIS is a well-executed work by 
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a good Arabic scholar, who gives a 
commentary from the Arabic inter- 
woven with the text, with an edifying 
introductory discourse on Arabia and 
the Arabs before Mohammad, as well 
as of his founding of El-islém. 

We will leave our readers to search 
Mr. Lane’s selections for themselves, 
though the history and morality of 
most of them seem to us to have been 
drawn from the Old Testament, or, 
where they leave it, from the rankest 
traditions of the Jews. We may 
allow with Mr. Lane that the Kurao 
has some fine thoughts, though we 
cannot find in it the poetry of the 
book of Job or the Prophets. 

Mohammad at first gave himself out 
as aswordless preacher only, but when 
he found some bitter enemies to his 
mission it was revealed to him that 
he should kill them. 

The tribe of Kureysh had signed a 
league against Mohammad, and, having 
somehow known that worms had be- 
gun to eat it, he sent to tell them that 
God in his anger had sent a worm to 
eat every word of it but hisown name, 
whereupon as they found it partly if 
not wholly true they declared it void. 
Mohammad chose twelve followers 
after the pattern of the twelve apostles. 

The Kur-4n—we like much Mr. 
Lane’s system of orthography—means 
the reading, from the verb Karai, he 
read. 

In chap. xxvii we learn something 
more than our Bible tells us of the 
Queen of Sheba, whom it seems 
Solomon married, though not without 
some hesitation, as he was told, what 
was true, that she had hairy feet; 
but, ‘‘the devils made for him the 
depilatory of quicklime, wherewith she 
removed the hair.” 

One of the most admired verses of 
the Kur-an, as Mr. Lane tells us, is 
that called the verse of the throne,— 

‘* His throne compriseth the heavens 
and the earth, and the preservation of 
them burdeneth Him not; and He is 
the High, the Great.” 


An Analysis of Gothick Architecture by 
R. and J. A. Brandon, Architects. 
4to. part 1. 

THE first portion of a series of draw- 
ings of the component parts of Gothic 
structures made from actual measure- 
ment of ancient specimens, which 
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are carefully delineated to a scale. 
The work professes to give a very 
extended collection of examples of 
the component parts of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture, arranged under three 
sections; the first to consist of win- 
dows, doorways, and porches; the 
second of buttresses, pinnacles, pa- 
rapets, gables, and other external 
features ; and the third of piers, arches, 
capitals, and bases, including church 
farniture and wood carving. The aim 
of the authors is “to place before the 
public the result of deep research and 
study, laying claim to nothing new or 
unattainable by others, but merely to 
a careful and patient investigation of 
the truly beautiful remains of Gothic 
architecture in this country, and an 
accurate representation thereof.” 

The first plate in the present series 
represents an Early-English doorway 
from Orpington church in Kent, which 
the authors designate ‘“‘ semi- Norman” 
from the chevron moulding which is 
retained in the arch. It is a simple 
but striking example, and is capable 
of execution in any new structure. 
The same quality applies to three win- 
dows from Northfleet, one of them, an 
example of the early part of Edward 
the Third’s reign, is an exquisite spe- 
cimen ; a window we have often looked 
on with great satisfaction, from its 
regular and beautiful tracery, and the 
often repeated combinations of the 
sacred number ¢hree, which forms the 
pervading feature of the design: these, 
with a simple and often occurring 
window, from Chesham, are the ex- 


‘amples of windows given in this num- 


ber. The great merit of the representa- 
tions lies in the completeness of the 
drawing ; the centres of the curves are 
ascertained and given, and the con- 
struction of the windows shown with 
precision ; the stones are also distinctly 
marked: without this attention to de- 
tail, merely beautiful drawings are 
useless. 

A plain example of a doorway from 
the very pleasing decorated church of 
Sutton-at-Hone, is shown in one of the 
plates; the windows and corbels of 
this church are deserving of attention, 
from the excellence of the design of 
the one, and the finish of the sculpture 
of the other. 

A very elaborate frontispiece from 
St. Alban’s, of the reign of Henry 1V. 
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being the abbot’s doorway, is engraved 
in elevation and detail, in two plates ; 
the doors are covered with tracery, 
and exhibit a fine specimen of ancient 
wood carving. The spandrils of the 
arch contain shields emblazoned with 
the arms of Henry IV. and the abbey. 
The utility of heraldry as a branch of 
architectural decoration is manifest ; 
as armorial bearings will often lead 
to the date and the identity of the 
founder of a structure, or a portion of 
one, when no other record of the 
fact may exist. 

We should recommend the authors 
to give an example of an entire church 
of each of the periods, with the view 
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of showing the mode of applying the 
several parts which they have given in 
detail. Modern architects generall 
forget the intimate connection which 
exists between the parts and the whole; 
with them one design is made to serve 
as well for an Early-English as a Per- 
pendicularstructure, the only difference 
being in the detail ; and, without such 
a guide as we have recommended, we 
fear the well drawn subject of these 
plates will be often misapplied. With 
this remark we leave the work, which 
we have little doubt, from the sample 
before us, will form a useful aid to the 
architect of a modern church built after 
our ancient and catholic models, 





Hore Apocalyptice ; or, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, Critical and Histori- 
cal ; including also an examination of the 
chief prophecies of Daniel. By the Rev. 
E. B. Elliott, 4.M. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 8vo. 3 vols. pp. xiv. 
(71] 1455.—This is a copious and elabo- 
rate work, and, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, will long remain the standard book 
on the subject. It has been very favour- 
ably noticed by the Bishop of Winchester, 
in his recent sermon before the Jews’ 
Society, where his lordship terms the au- 
thor ‘‘ the latest and most learned of the 
students of the page of prophecy,’’ and 
further calls it ‘‘ the most important pro- 
phetical work of this century, and as re- 
markable for elaborate research and wide 
range of illustration as for the absence of 
all dogmatic spirit in its conclusions.” 
(p. 29, 30.) That superficial readers will 
be deterred by such a mass of informa- 
tion, the author must expect, but others 
will be attracted and gratified. We could 
not however go minutely into the subject 
without writing what would only be a 
shorter commentary. But, after having 
read through the greater part of it, we 
can justly say, that it is a storehouse of 
facts and citations, for which future com- 
mentators will have to thank the author, 
whether they agree with his interpreta- 
tions or not. In explaining scripture by 
parallels we consider him very successful. 
He advocates the year-day system, by 
shewing that the other fails, and accord- 
ingly interprets the death of the two wit- 
nesses, (chapter xi.) of the period from 
May 5, 1514, the day of the ninth session 
of the fifth Lateran Council, (when the 
preacher said, Jam nemo reclamat, nullus 
obsistit,) to October 31, 1517, the day of 
Luther’s posting-up his theses at Wittem- 

Gent, Mac. Vor. XXII. 


berg. Mr. Bickersteth, in his ‘ Pro- 
mised Glory,’’ bas adopted a similar view, 
as he speaks of “ the slaughter of the 
witnesses, and the period of their lying 
unburied, for three years and a half before 
the Reformation by Luther.” (p. 312.) 
As to minor points, our impression in 
reading was, that the author was not con- 
clusive on the subject of the Quaternion, 
(vol. i. p. 314,) and the symbol of the 
horse-tails. We think too that he has 
recognised the independence of Genoa 
too slightly. (vol. ii. p. 353.) The note 
2, at p. 385, which is probably a quota- 
tion from M. Michelet, wants a reference. 
The errata are numerous, owing to the 
author’s distance from the press; but most 
of them are pointed out, A variety of 
engravings are given from medals and 
other monuments, so that this work is a 
commentary for the eye as well as for the 
mind, which, when the subject is pro- 
fessedly symbolical, is of some import- 
ance. To givea critical opinion of the 
book as a whole would almost pledge us 
to approve or disapprove of a system ; 
but we can truly say, that no commen- 
tator furnishes such ample materials for 
studying the subject, combined with soli- 
dity and piety. 





Literarische Sympathien, oder indus- 
trielle Buchmacherei. Ein beitrag zur 
geschichte der neueren Englischen Lexi- 
cographie. Von Dr. J. G. Fliigel.—An ap- 
peal to the literary world by Dr. J. G. 
Fligel, consul of the United States of 
North America, in a case of book-piracy. 
He is the author of an English-German 
dictionary, of which it seems a pirated 
edition or raffacimento has been pub- 
lished by a Herr Griebin Germany, and a 
mutilated reprint has been issued in Eng- 
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land, through Messrs. Black and Arm- 
strong, or Whittaker and Co., by two Ger- 
man professors who have put Dr. Fliigel’s 
name to a German-English part of their 
own which he does not wish to have attri- 
buted to him. It does seem to us a great 
hardship for a man to be thus cut off from 
the recompense of long toil by the piracy 
of his works, and still harder that his good 
name should be hurt by his having im- 
puted to him others that he would be 
ashamed to own. We know not who owns 
the copyright of the English edition, and 
therefore we cannot tell who is to blame. 
Dr. Fliigel was told in answer to a remon- 
strance which he sent to England that the 
publishers had only followed the custom 
of the most respectable booksellers in this 
country, as well as those in France and 
Germany, which we take to be true; but 
in behaviour affecting the feelings of our 
fellow men it may be safer to do, not as 
others may do, but as we would that 
others should do to us. 





A Grammar of the Icelandic or Old 
Norse Tongue ; translated from the 
Swedish of Erasmus Rask. By George 
Webbe Dasent, 7.4.—We need say little 
more of this work than that it seems to us 
to be a good translation of that of the well- 
known grammarian Rask; and Mr. Da- 
sent has done our mother tongue and 
Teutonic literature great service in pub- 
lishing it; for, as he says in his preface, 
‘it seems hopeless to expect that Eng- 
lishmen should ever get to understand 
their native tongue till they are taught it ; 
till they study, ”’ through the older Teu- 
tonic dialects, ‘‘its structure and literature, 
just as they study the structure and litera- 
ture of any other language of which theyare 
wholly ignorant ;’’ and the tongue of ‘‘ Ul- 
tima Thule ’’ is so well worthy of our at- 
tention, from its purity and the history of 
its Sagas, that we hope some of our 
readers may be glad of Mr. Dasent’s 
introduction to it. 





Conversations on Language, for Child- 
ren. By Mrs. Marcet.—This nice little 
work is written in the language of that 
best teacher of a child, an intelligent 
mother ; and, though intended for child- 
ren, may be read for edification by many 
of their elders, especially young ladies, who 
have not often the grammatical discipline 
of the dead languages; as it has some 
conversations on compounds from Latin 
and Greek roots, and, intwined with its 
philology, a great deal of ethnographcial 
history. There may be a passage or two 
to which we may make a slight objection, 
such as in page 28, where Sophy says to 
her mother, of the Romans, ‘1 hope they 
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never conquered us ;’’ and her mother re- 
plies, ‘‘ Yes, but they did ;’’ thus con- 
founding the Britons with the English, or 
Anglo-Saxons. In page 45 we are told 
that the Germans were so called from 
‘¢ guerre,’? war; as being great warriors. 
Was the word ‘‘ guerre ” known in that 
shape when the Romans called them Ger- 
mani? From what little we know of the 
Anglo-Saxons, whom the authoress calls 
barbarians, we think that she has rather 
too low an opinion of them. In page 154 
it is said that savages could not be great 
talkers, having so few words ; an opinion 
not supported by Catlin in his book on 
the American Indians. 





The Young Composer ; or, Progressive 
Erercises in English Composition. By 
James Cornwell.—A very good sequel to 
Allen and Cornwell’s school grammar, of 
which we have already spoken well. 





Hore Aramaice. By J.W. Etheridge. 
—This little work contains a good deal of 
matter which our clerical readers must be 
glad to possess in the handy shape in which 
Mr. Etheridge offers it, as it comprises 
concise but very edifying ‘‘ notices of the 
Aramean dialects in general, and of the 
versions of Holy Scripture found in them ; 
with a translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, and of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, from the ancient Peschito Sy- 
riac.’””’,) The Aramean or Aramaic (from » 
Aram the son of Shem) is the northern 
branch of the Shemelic, the other two 
branches of it being the Canaanitish and 
the Arabic. The Aramaic was the language 
of the later Jews, and, as the author ob- 
serves, we have still in it ‘*the words in 
which our Redeemer taught his people the 
prayer which calls upon the Almighty God 
as our father in heaven;’’ and even now 
‘‘it exists as a rude vernacular in the 
neighbourhood of Mosul and Diarbek- 
kir.’’? The Peschito version of the scripture 
contains the four gospels, with the acts, 
and some of the epistles, in the old Syriac 
-called Peschito, or pure, from a Syrian 
word for what is ‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘ uncor- 
rupt;” and we have authority for taking 
it ‘‘as the exponent of a very early edition 
of the sacred text, if not of the very copies 
which were in use among the first converts 
of the apostles, ’’ and of the original gospel 
of St. Matthew. The Peschito Syriac 
scriptures are not divided into chapters 
and verses, but into pericopes or lessons 
for particular days, like the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, with the lessons of which very 
many of Mr. Uvedale’s translation co- 
incide. 
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Philological Proofs of the Original Uni- 
ty and Recent Origin of the Human Race. 
By Arthur James Johnes, esg.—This is a 
desirable additiontoourethnography, ‘‘de- 
rived from a comparison of the languages 
of Asia, Europe, Africa, and America,” by 
a mind of first-rate powers of research, 
comparison, and deduction ; though, while 
we have no objection to the author’s theory, 
and like his etymology in the main, we 
fo low him with a little hesitation at some 
parts in the African and American lan- 
guages. We find his beautiful exposition of 
Adelung’s opinion that Central Asia was, 
frlom its geographical position, the birth- 
pace of the human race, to be very con- 
vincing ; and are glad to find him rejecting 
that (to us) wicked opinion that the Ne- 
groes are a naturally and so immutably 
lower branch of the human family. In page 
64 we aretoldthat the Gaulish or Celticcon- 
tinued (in France) until the eighth cen- 
tury, nearly until the time of Charlemagne. 
Then, as the Francs spoke a Teutonic 
dialect, what was the origin of French, 
which is a dialect of the Latin ? 





Elements of Natural History, for the 
use of Schools and Young Persons: com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with Amusing and Instructive 
Original Accounts of the most Remarkable 
Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee.—We feel 
that we cannot praise this most excellent 
work too highly ; and think that for the 
place it is meant to fill no other can com- 
pete with it: for, though it may be partly 
a compilation, its authoress instructs her 
readers with all the bold discrimination of 
a perfect comparative anatomist; while she 
has made the most striking arrangement 
of her matter, and freshened the otherwise 
dry principles of science with such well- 
directed observations and touching re- 
marks as cannot fail to hold the heart and 
make it better. Of the edible birds’ nests 
of the Chinese Mrs. Lee says, ‘a very 
small species ’’ of the bunting “in the In- 
dian Archipelago forms its nest of a pecu- 
liar kind of sea-weed, which is gelatinous, 
and nearly white; and which it bruises 
and macerates before use. It is dressed 
like mushrooms, has an insipid taste, 
though peculiar; the clean nests are se- 
lected for eating, and those which are 
dirty are converted into glue.’’ Captain 
Lyon found one of the snow bunting’s 
nests made in the bosom of an Esquimaux 
child who was a corpse. The tempest 
birds (procellaria) bear the name of Pe- 
trels, or Little Peters, because they walk 
on the water by means of their wings. 
** The Stellio of the Levant is said to be 
killed by Mahometans because it mocks 
them by ” an unlucky gait of ‘* bowing its 
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head as they do when they pray.’’ Voli- 
tion, in page 355, we suppose has been 
overlooked for volitation. To the author- 
ess’s anecdotes of the dog we cannot re- 
frain from adding one of our own. A 
neighbour had a Newfoundland dog which 
occupied at night a doghouse in a stable 
yard. The house was left one night with 
its door toward the west, and a rain that 
came on before morning being driven into 
it by a westerly wind, its occupant got out 
and pushed it round, as was shown by 
innumerable footmarks on the ground 
and side of the house, by standing on his 
hinder legs and pushing with his fore ones. 





The Parents’ School and College Guide ; 
or, Liber Scholasticus : being an account 
of ali the Scholarships and Exhibitions 
at the Universities, &c.—We are not sur- 
prised that this work has soon reached a 
second edition, for a more useful one 
cannot easily be named. Under a clear 
and lucid arrangement, Mr. Gilbert, the 
compiler, has comprised more important 
information on every point, than could be 
obtained by the most persevering personal 
inquiries. We are sure it will frequently 
prove a blessing to parents, as it will 
assist them by showing how they can most 
easily obtain a university education for 
their children. It often happens that it 
is indifferent at what school a youth is 
placed. This work will instruct the parent 
where, from the accidental circumstance 
of the child being born in some particular 
county, or other minute difference, it will 
be most beneficial to send him to school, 
with the certainty of a scholarship to the 
university, and, if accompanied by steady 
conduct whilst there, of perhaps a pro- 
vision for life. The work gives also an 
account of such colleges, schools, city 
companies, corporations, &c. as have uni- 
versity advantages attached to them, with 
their ecclesiastical patronage, &c. 





Anti-Duel ; or, a Plan for the Abroga- 
tion of Duelling. By James Dunlop, 
Esq.—This pamphlet treats the subject 
fully, and very particularly, and contains, 
perhaps, all that can be said on the sub- 
ject; but we think that without any fresh 
law, or even any additional enforcement 
of public opinion, private or public, 
duelling has yielded to more refined and 
civilised manners, and will soon be en- 
tirely extinct under their gentle but peace- 
ful influence. 





Observations on the Situation of the 
Country in 1820, &c. By A. B. C.— 
This is the second edition of a pamphlet 
published in 1820. The object of it is to 
propose a plan of gradual improvement of 
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our finances, morals, and religion. The 
abolition of half of the National Debt is 
to effect the first, and a fresh arrange- 
ment of ecclesiastical property the last ; 
and the morals, lying between them, will 
feel the benefit of their improvement. 





Temporal Prosperity ensured to Man- 
kind by the Practice of Christianity, &c. 
By J. 8S. Metcalfe. The author proposes 
to form a society called ‘‘ The Practical 
Christian Union,” founded on the maxim 
‘*do unto others as you would be done 
unto.’’ 





The Inward Cail; a Charge. By Ed- 
ward Denison, Bishop of Salisbury.—An 
impressive, able, and earnest discourse, 
which is well calculated to produce a deep 
impression on the younger clergy and 
candidates for Holy Orders, for whom it is 
designed. 





The Parliament of England, from \st 
George I. to the present time. By Henry 
Stooks Smith, 12m0.—The first volume 
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of this very useful work (which is also 
published in counties) is now complete. 
It contains the members of every Par- 
liament for the counties and boroughs of 
Bedfordshire to Nottingham inclusive, 
with their politics, and the numbers polled 
at contested elections within the period 
mentioned in the title. 





A Charge delivered at the Ordinary 
Visitation. By R. S. Wilberforce.—A 
very impressive and excellent charge, 
urging on the clergymen and the church- 
wardens the duty of endeavouring to en- 
force and to restore the better observance 
among the people of public worship. 

Domestic Music for the Wealthy, &c. 
By H. I. Banister, reprinted from the 
Musical World.—Very amusing letters 
these, and, to musical professors and 
amateurs, something better than amusing. 
They contain also a short account of the 
lives of the great musicians, as Haydn, 
Handel, &c. 
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By Lovisa Stuart CostE.tto. Vols. 
3 and 4, 8vo. portraits. 30s. 
The History of England. Published 


under the Direction of the Committee of 
General Literature and Education ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Historical Series, 
No.1. 12mo. ls. 

The Times of Claverhouse ; or, Sketches 
of the Persecution. By the Rev. Ro- 
BERT SIMPSON. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Revelations of Russia; or, the Em- 
peror Nicholas and his Empire in 1844. 
By One who has Seen and Describes. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Notes of my Captivity in Russia, in the 
years 1794, 5 and6. By J. U. Niemce- 
wicz, Senator Castellan of the Kingdom 
of Poland, President of the Royal Scienti- 
fic and Literary Society of Warsaw, &c. 
Translated from the original. By ALEx- 
ANDER Lask1, Chaplain in the late Po- 
lish Army. 6s. 

The Life of the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Moore, the Biographer and Executor of 
the Rev. John Wesley; including the 
Autobiography, and the Continuation 
written from his own Papers. By Mrs. 
Ricuarp Smirn, Continuator of the 


Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, F.S.A. 8vo. 


9s. 
Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 


Atlas Prize Essay: National Distress, 
its Causes and Remedies. By SamMuEL 
LAING, esq. jun. late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Essay on the Constitution 
and Government of England. 12mo. 1s. 

Memoranda of Irish Matters. By Ob- 
scure Men of Good Intention. Part 1— 
The Rules of Irish Promotion. Royal 
8vo. 3s. 

The Parliaments of England, from Ist 
George I. to the Present time. By Henry 
Srooxs Smiru. 10s. 6d. 

History of the French Revolution, its 
Causes and Consequences. By FREDERI- 
cA MacLean Rowan. 3s. 6d. 

Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Devon on the late Massacre at Wairau. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Log Cabin ; or, The World before 
you. By the Author of ‘‘ Three Experi- 
ments of Living.”” 12mo. 2s. 

Plan for Educating and Training the 
superabundant Youth of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the Service of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Naval and Commercial Marine. 
By Captain Sir Samury Rossats, R.N, 
C.B. 8vo. 1s. 
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the import- 
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ance of its extension in our own country. 
With a sketch of the state of Elementary 
Education on the Continent. By H. Ep- 
warps, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo. 5s. 

The Miseries of Prostitution. By 
James Bearp Taxzor, Secretary to the 
Society for the Protection of Young Fe- 
males. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Glasgow Bills of Mortality for 
1841—42. Drawn up by ALEXANDER 
Wart, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

On the Regulation of Currencies; 
being an Examination of the Principles on 
which it is proposed to restrict, within 
certain fixed limits, the further Issues on 
Credit of the Bank of England, and of 
other Banking Establishments throughout 
the Country. By Joun FuLiarton, 
esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Essay on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Doctrine of Life Contingen- 
cies in England, leading to the Establish- 
ment of the first Life Assurance Society 
in which Ages were distinguished. By 
Epwin James Farren. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 

The Claims of Labour: an Essay on 
the Duties of the Employers to the Em- 
ployed. 5s. 

Suggestions towards an Enquiry into 
the present Condition of the Labouring 
Population of Suffolk. By the Rev. J. S. 
HeEnstow, M.A. Rector of Hitchen. 8vo. 
Is. 

Brief Reports of Lectures delivered to 
the Working Classes of Edinburgh, on 
the Means in their own Power of Improv- 
ing their Character and Condition. By 
James Simpson, esq. Advocate. Royal 
8vo. 9d. 

The Psychologist; or, Whence is a 
Knowledge of the Soul derivable? A Po- 
etical, Metaphysical, and Theological Es- 
say. By F.S. Tuomas. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or, 
Yachting in the New World. By Mrs. 
Houston. 2 vols. post 8vo. Portraits 
and illustrations. 21s. 

Commerce of the Prairies; or, the 
Journal of a Sante Fé Trader, during 
Eight Expeditions across the Great West- 
ern Prairies, and a residence of nearly 
nine years in Northern Mexico. By 
Jostau GrecG. 2vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Tour in Egypt, Arabia Petrzea, and the 
Holy Land, in the Years 1841-2. By the 
Rev. H. P. Measor, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 

Rambles in Germany and Italy in 1840, 
1842, and 1843. By Mrs. SHELLEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

A Winter in Italy: in a series of Let- 
ters to a Friend. By Mrs. ASHTON 
Yates. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
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Trip to Italy during the Long Vacation. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Holy Land; being Sketches of the 
Jews and the Land of Palestine. (Chris« 
tian’s Family Library, Vol. 42.) 6s. 

Index to the Journal of the Royal Geo« 
graphical Society. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. 5s. 

Companion to Adams’s and other At- 
lases ; containing the Names and Situas 
tions of the most important Nations, Em- 
pires, &c. By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S, 
8vo. 28. 

Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the Rev. Tomas Harwoob, 
D.D. F.S.A. New edition, considerably 
improved. 8vo. 258. 

Picturesque Antiquities of Ipswich. 
Drawn and etched by F. Russetz and W. 
HaGreen. Parts 1 and 2, folio, 6 plates. 
8s. each part. 

Historical and Picturesque Guide to the 
River Blackwater in Munster. By J. R. 
O'FLANAGAN, esq. Small 4to. 12s. 

Jersey: its Ancient and Modern State, 
and the Legend of La Hougue Bie, or the 
Great Serpent of Jersey. By an Officer. 
Post 8vu. 2s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament ; 
also, on the First Nine Prophetical Books. 
By S. Horstry, Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 2d edition, containing Transla- 
tions by the Author, never before pub- 
lished, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Minor Theological Works of John 
Pearson, D.D. sometime Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Now first collected, with a me- 
moir of the Author, Notes, and Index. By 
Epwarp Cuurton, M.A. Canon of 
York, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Bishop Pearson’s Adversaria Hesy- 
chiana, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Persecutions of Popery ; Historical Nar- 
rative of the most remarkable Persecutions 
occasioned by the Intolerance of the 
Church of Rome. By Freperic SHo- 
BERL. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Epistles of St. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, and Martyr, on the Baptism of 
Heretics ; to which are added, the Extant 
Works of St. Pacian, Bishop of Barce- 
lona. 8vo. 12s. (Library of the Fathers, 
vol. 17.) 

The Object, Importance, and Antiquity 
of the Rite of Consecration of Churches : 
with copious Notes, and an Appendix, 
containing the Consecration Services of 
Bishop Andrews and Archbishop Laud, 
and the Forms of Consecration adopted 
by the Convocations of 1712 and 1715, 
&c. By E.C. Harineton. 8vo. 7s. 

The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
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England, according to the uses of Sarum, 
Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the 
Modern Roman Liturgy, arranged in 
Parallel Columns. By WiLt1am Mas- 
KELL, Priest of the Diocese of Salisbury. 
8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Lives of the English Saints, No. 5, 
St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, and 
St. William, Archbishop of York. 3s. 
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&c. Vol. 3. 8vo. 12s. 

Christian Faith and Practice: Paro- 
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Christian Politics. By the Rev. Wi- 
LIAM SEWELL, B.D. &c. 6s. 
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12mo. 5s. 
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Short Services for Family Worship, 
arranged chiefly from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. By Joun Gipson, B.D. 
12mo. 3s. 

Britain with reference to God: a Sub- 
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Hon, S. R. MAXwELL. 8vo. Qs. 

The Doctrine and Duties of Religion 
illustrated by appropriate Anecdotes. By 
Joun WuiteEcross. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

Antichrist Unmasked ; or, Popery and 
Christianity contrasted in their leading 
Principles, their Spirit, and their Prac- 
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suasives to Early Piety.’? 32mo. 2s. 

Visiting Societies and Lay Readers: a 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. 
By PresspyTerR CatTHo.icus. 8vo. 1s. 


The Duty of Private Judgment con- 
nected with Man’s Responsibility to God 
for his Opinions in Religion: a Sermon 
preached at Coventry, June 18, 1844, at 
the Archdeacon’s Visitation. By J. S. 
Hopeson, M.A. Rector of Brinklow, 
Warwickshire. 8vo. 1s. 

Sermon, preached at Gainsborough, 
June 7, 1844, at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Stow. By CHaR.es 
Smitu Birp, M.A. F.Z.S. 8vo. 1s. 

Reeds shaken with the Wind, the Second 
Cluster. By the Vicar of Morwen- 
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In the Midst of Life we are in Death: 
a Sermon, preached at Chester, June 16, 
1844, after the Funeral of Mr. Thomas 
Seacome, of the Bache. By the Rev. 
WitiiaM Crarke, B.D. 8yo. Gd, 
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The Duty of Union amongst the 
Clergy : a Sermon, preached at Baldock, 
at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, May 22, 1844. By G. B. 
BiomFieLp, M.A. 8vo. 6d. 

‘“‘One Faith.’’ 2d edition, being a 
Reprint of a Letter from the ‘‘ Devon- 
shire Chronicle,” together with Two Let- 
ters to the Rev. S. T. BiLoomFiexp, 
D.D. F.S.A. on his Greek Testament, 
with English Notes. By R.G. Hunt. 
12mo. 4d. 
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2 vols. 12s. 

Don Carlos, Infante of Spain: a Dra- 
matic Poem, in Five Acts. Translated 
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Providence: a Poem in Four Cantos; 
with Miscellaneous Pieces. By H. Ep- 
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8v0. 31s. 6d. 

Facts and Fictions, Illustrative of Ori- 
ental Character. By Mrs. Postans, 
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Authoress of ‘‘ Cutch,’’ &c, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 278. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. By CuHaries DICKENS. 
8vo., with Illustrations by Phiz. 21s. 

Tales of the Camp and Cabinet. By 
Colonel JouN MontrmMorency TucKER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

Sir Roland Ashton ; a Tale of the Times. 
By Lady Carnerine Lone. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. 

High Life in New York. By Jona- 
THAN SLICK, esq. of Weathersfield, Con- 
necticut. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

The Vale of the Towey; or, Sketches 
in South Wales. By ANNE BEALE. Post 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Five Tales of the Old Time : Genoveva 
of Brabant, pp. 76—Shepherd of the 
Grant Mountains, pp. 26—The Knight 
and the Enchanters, pp. 22—The Stream, 
pp. 28—The Castle on the Rock, pp. 38. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

The Grahame Family; or, Historical 
Portfolio Opened. By Hussey Govtp. 
6 


8. 

The Mysteries of Paris. Translated 
from the French of M. EvGene Sur 
by Charles Rochford, esq. Illustrated 
with 21 engravings on steel, designed and 
executed by T. ONWHYN, esq. 5s. 

Rebecca Nathan: or, a Daughter of 
Israel. 5s. 

The Birth-Day: a Tale for the Young. 
By the Author of ‘* Gideon.” 5s. 

Rabelais.—The Works of Francis Ra- 
belais. Translated from the French, with 
explanatory Notes, by Ducuat, OzELL, 
and others. 4 vols. vol. 2. 5s. 

Henri de Clermont: or, the Royalists 
of La Vendée: a Tale of the French Re- 
volution. By the Rev. Witt1amM Gres- 
LEY, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
18mo. 2s. 


Literature and Language. 


The Ajax of Sophocles, with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By T. Mir- 
CHELL. 8vo. 58. 

On the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language. By G. J. PenntnectTon, M.A. 
late Fellow of the King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

First Greek Construing Book. By 
Georce Renaup, M.A. late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. 12mo. 2s. 

Latin Made Easy: an Introduction to 
the Reading of Latin; comprising a 
Grammar, Exercise-Book, and Vocabu- 
lary, By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Eastern Traveller’s Interpreter; or, 
Arabic without a Teacher. By Assaap 
Yaxoos Kayat. 18mo. 10s. 

Introductory Grammar of the French 
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Language. By Dr. E. F. Ch. Ritter. 
12mo. 5s. 

An Etymological French Dictionary. 
By James Hearp. 2s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises for Speaking 
German. By CHartes EULENSTEIN. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Second Part of New Illustrations of 
the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shake- 
speare. By the Rev. JosepH Hunter, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Evenings of a Working Man; being 
the Occupation of his Scanty Leisure. 
By Joun Overs. With a Preface 
relative to the Author, by CHARLES 
DIcKENS. 5s. 


Medicine. 


Sequel to ‘‘ Homoeopathy Unmasked ; ” 
being a farther Exposure of Hahnemann 
and his Doctrines: in a reply to various 
Anonymous Pamphlets. By ALEXANDER 
Woop, M.D. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon 
Health. By AmariaAu Briecuam, M.D. 
With a Preface by James Simpson, esq. 
Advocate. 1s. 6d. 

Hand-Book of Bathing. By a Puysr- 
CIAN. 18mo. ls. 


Law. 


The Practice of the Crown Office of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. By Joun 
FREDERICK ARCHBOLD, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. 12mo. 12s. 

The Law of Equitable Mortgages. By 
SamvueEt MILLER, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 10s, 


Natural History. 


Zoology ; being a Sketch of the Clas- 
sification, Structure, Distribution, and 
Habits of Animals. By Witiiam B. 
CarpENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 108, 6d. 
(Popular Cyclopzdia of Natural Science.) 

Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. SS. 
Erebus and Terror. Part 2—Fish. By 
Dr. RicHarpson. Royal 4to. 10s. 

The Favorites of the Flower Garden, 
arranged according to the Natural System 
of Botany, and illustrated by numerous 
steel engravings, woodcuts, &c. By 
G. Francis, F.L.S. 7s. 

The Alpaca: its Naturalization in the 
British Isles considered as a National 
Benefit, and as an object of immediate 
Utility to the Farmer and Manufacturer, 
By Witt1am Watton. 4s. Gd. 

The Annual Register of Agricultural 
Implements, and Guide to the Southamp- 
ton Meeting, 1844: with a History of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. By Curnpert W. JonNson, 
oy ee and Japez Hare. 12ma. 
1s, 6d. 
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Science. 

Logarithmic Tables to Seven Places of 
Decimals; containing Logarithms to 
numbers from 1 to 120,000, &c. By Rosr. 
Snortrepe, F.R.A.S. &c., Captain 
H.E.I.C.S., and First Assistant of the 
great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
Royal 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical. By JAMES 
Tuompson, LL.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Treatise on the Steam Engine. By 
the ArtizAN Cius. (To be completed 
in 24 monthly parts, illustrated by steel 
plates and woodcuts.) Part I. 4to. ls. 

The Textile Manufactures of Great 
Britain. 18mo. 1s. 


Architecture, Engineering, &c. 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 
From the Time of Constantine to the 15th 
Century: with an Introduction and Text. 
By H. Gatty Knieurt, esq. Vol 2, 
folio, 41 plates, with descriptive letter- 
press. 51. 58. 

The Churches of Yorkshire. Vol. 1. 
royal 8vo. 30s. 

A Reply to the ‘‘ Remarks” of the 
Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., upon ‘ Close’s 
Architecture.’’ By the Rev. F. Crose, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. 

Fine Aris. 

Polygraphia Curiosa; the Book of 
Initial Letters and Ancient Alphabets, for 
Ornamental Purposes. 4to. 21s. 

The Bachelor’s Own Book ; being the 
Progress of Mr. Lambkin (Gent.) in the 
Pursuit of Pleasure and Amusement. De- 
signed and etched by Georcre CruiK- 
SHANK. 12 plates. 5s. 

The Illuminated Ladies’ Book of Useful 
and Ornamental Needlework. By Mrs. 
Henry Owen. Coloured plates. 9s. 

My Crochet Sampler. By Miss Lam- 
BERT, Authoress of ‘‘ The Handbook of 
Needlework,” &c. 2s. 6d. 

Music. 

A Collection of Anthems used in Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, the Temple 
Church, and the Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels in England and Ireland. By Joun 
CatveEnrt, late Choir Master of the Tem- 
ple Church. 8vo. 14s. 

The Norwich Tune-Book: a Collection 
of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, arranged by 
James F. Hitt, Professor of Music, and 
Joun Hirt, Conductor of the Norwich 
Choral Society. 5s. 

The Psalmist. A Collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, suited to all the varie- 
ties of Metrical Psalmody. Edited by 
Vincent NovELLo, esq. 12mo. 4 Parts 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), bound, 
each 48, 


Preparing for Publication, 


A History of the Island of Barbados, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time, compiled from Public and Private 
Records, Printed Works, &c. containing 
a distinct Account of each Parish, with 
Genealogical Tables of the respective 
families now or formerly resident there, 
Biographical Notices of the most distin- 
guished Individuals, Agricultural and 
Ecclesiastical History of the Island, En- 
gravings of Churches, Houses, Monu- 
ments, Portraits, &c. By W. D. Bruce, 
esq., descended from and representing 
some of the most ancient families in the 
Island. In one volume, royal folio. 

The Natural System of Architecture, 
as opposed to the Artificial System of the 
Present Day. By Wittram Perrit 
GrirrituH, Architect, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 





COPYRIGHT. 


A necessary complement has been made 
to the International Copyright Act of the 
present Session, reducing the duties pay- 
able upon such books, prints, and other 
works of art, published abroad, as shall 
have previously obtained her Majesty’s 
grant of Copyright, by order of council, 
pursuant to the provisions of that Act. 
The order in council would, of course, be 
inoperative, so long as the duties were 
prohibitory; and this short Act was 
needed, to give life to the privilege which 
the former might confer. The Act con- 
tains a further clause, rendered neces- 
sary by the last, referring to countries 
whose books and prints we are, by treaty, 
bound to receive on the same terms as 
those of the most favoured nations,—and 
empowering her Majesty, by order in 
council, to command their admission on 
the new scale of duties enforced by this 
Act. The following is the schedule of 
the reduced duties :— 

s. d. 
Works in the language or languages 

of the country of export, origin- 

ally produced therein, or original 

works of that country in the dead 

languages, or other works in the 

dead languages, with original 

commentaries produced in that 

country.......-.+....thecwt. 15 0 
All other works published in the 

country of export, if printed 

prior to the year 1801., the cwt. 20 0 
If printed in or since the year 

1801... eo ccccccccces. the cwt. 50 0 
Prints and drawings, plain or co- 

loured, single............ceach 0 O} 
Ditto, bound or sewed.. the dozen 0 14 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 

A piece of freehold land has been mu- 
nificently presented by John Dickinson, 
esq. for the purpose of building the pro- 
posed Retreat. It is situate about 21 
miles from Euston Square, on the Bir- 
mingham line of Railway, between Abbot’s 
Langley and King’s Langley, at which 
latter place there is a station, and the 
trains stop four or five times each way 
daily. The land consists of nearly three 
acres, and is in every respect calculated to 
promote the health and enjoyment of 
those who may hereafter become its occu- 
pants. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

At the annual meeting of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, the 
prize for Numismatics was awarded to 
Signor Gennaro Riccio for his work on 
the ‘* Coins of the Great Roman Fami- 
lies ;’’ the first medal for works ‘‘on the 
Antiquities of France’ was given to the 
treatise of the late M. Gerard, on Indel- 
burge of Denmark, Queen of France; the 
secon, to M. Marchiga, for his work on 
the Archives of Anjou; and the third, to 
M. de la Teyssoniere, for his historical re- 
searches on the department of the Ain. 
A fourth medal had been placed at the 
disposal of the Academy by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and had been by it 
awarded to Messrs. Cheruel and Le Gley, 
ex equo ; to the former, for his History of 
Rouen, and to the latter for his History 
of the Counts of Flanders. Honourable 
mention was made of not less than 13 other 
historical works. The prizes founded by 
Baron Gobert, for works connected with 
French history, were awarded, the first to 
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M. H. Martin, for his tenth and eleventh 
volumes of his History of France, and the 
second to M. Monteil. After the prizes 
had been announced, M. Dureau de la 
Malle read an interesting paper on ‘ the 
Budget of the Roman Empire under Au- 
gustus,’? which was much applauded. 
Some other business was then transacted; 
and the meeting separated. 

The following are announced as the 
subjects proposed for prizes by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres for the gold medal, value 2000f. for 
the ensuing year:—‘‘ A Sketch of the 
History of the Wars which took place 
between the Romans and the Kings of 
Persia, of the Dynasty of the Sassanides, 
from the time of the Emperor Gordian 
down to the Invasion of the Arabs.” This 
subject was proposed for the present year, 
but no prize was awarded. Also, a simi- 
lar medal for the best paper on ‘ A Criti- 
cal Examination of the Historians of Con- 
stantine the Great, compared with the 
various Monuments of his Reign;”’ already 
proposed for 1843, but not awarded. And 
lastly, a third gold medal for the follow- 
ing subject:—‘* A Research into the 
Origin, Emigrations, and Successions of 
the people who inhabited the countries 
north of the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
from the Third Century down to the 
Eleventh ; determining, as far as possible, 
the Extent of the Countries which each 
of them occupied at different Epochs.’’ 
The subject for the gold medal of 1846 is 
“A Critical Inquiry into the Succession 
of the Egyptian Dynasties, according to 
Historical Writings and National Monu- 
ments.’’ 





FINE 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

Aug. 13. The annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the Art-Union of London 
was held at Drury-lane Theatre, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair. In consequence of the 
recent proceedings in Parliament con- 
nected with this society the greatest pos- 
sible interest seemed to be excited to 
witness this annual ceremony, and ‘the 
theatre was filled in every part. George 
Godwin, esq. F.R.S. the honorary secre- 
tary, read the report, which contained 
the following statement of the difficulty 
which occasioned this year’s delay. 

‘* In April last, according to custom, 
all the arrangements were made for the 

Gent. Maga. Vou. XXII. 


ARTS. 


annual distribution of the fands. A few 
days before the appointed time a letter 
was received from the solicitor to the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury, informing the committee that 
the Art-Union of London had been 
brought under the notice of their lord- 
ships, that they were advised it was illegal, 
and that the further continuance of the 
same would render all parties engaged in 
it liable to prosecution. On receipt of 
this communication the committee imme- 
diately suspended their proceedings, and 
addressed an urgent memorial to the 
Prime Minister, setting forth that the 
Art-Union of London, since its esta- 
blishment in 1837, - expended about 
2 
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36,000/. in the purchase and preparation 
of works of art, to the great encourage- 
ment of artists, and the diffusion of a 
taste for the fine arts throughout the 
empire; that none of the parties con- 
cerned in its management had any pecu- 
niary or other personal interest therein ; 
that it had put into operation painters, 
sculptors, engravers, medal-die sinkers, 
and workers in bronze—a branch of art 
much neglected in this country ; and they 
had established correspondents, not merely 
throughout the United Kingdom, but in 
Ceylon, Bombay, Singapore, Nova Scotia, 
Hobart Town, Mexico, and New York; 
and had thus bound together by one 
common interest—an important and good 
one—a multitude of individuals through- 
out the world, and had opened to many 
fresh sources of elevating gratification, 
tending to wean them from debasing pur- 
suits ; that the committee had then a large 
sum of money in their hands for distribu- 
tion and for payment of -engravers ; that 
many artists had devoted labour and skill 
to the preparation of works of art, and in 
the majority of cases looked to this and 
similar associations for their reward ; and 
that, if the committee were prevented 
from completing their arrangements, the 
results would be disastrous to a large 
body of meritorious men. They there- 
fore prayed, without then entering on the 
question of legality, that they might re- 
ceive assurance that no legal proceedings 
would be sanctioned by Government if the 
general meeting were held as arranged, 
and promised to give the most serious 
attention to the opinion of the Jaw officers 
of the Crown before any steps were taken 
towards a future subscription. 

‘They had an interview afterwards 
with Sir George Clerk, on the part of Sir 
Robert Peel, but were unable to obtain 
any guarantee. A meeting of artists was 
held in the metropolis, numerous peti- 
tions were presented to Parliament from 
all parts of the country, and ultimately, 
on the motion of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wyse, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed (3d of June) ‘to 
consider the objects, results, and present 
position of Art-Unions, how far they are 
affected by existing laws, and what are 
the most expedient and practicable means 
to place them on a safe and permanent 
basis, and to render them most subser- 
vient to the improvement and diffusion 
of art through the different classes of the 
community.’ 

‘* This committee continued to receive 
evidence till the end of July, and have 
not yet made their report. In the mean- 
time the exhibitions were drawing to a 
close, and the Right Hon. Lord Montea- 


gle, with the view of securing the con- 
tinuance of the operations of this associa- 
tion, and of preventing disappointment 
to artists who had exhibited works during 
the current year, presented a bill to the 
House of Lords to legalise Art-Unions, 
under the provisions of which, as altered 
by the House of Commons and made law, 
the association is now carried on. By 
this Act we are enabled to proceed until 
the 3lst day of July, 1845; and it is 
understood that, early in the next session 
of Parliament, a Bill, founded on the re- 
port of the committee, will be brought in 
to place the Art-Union of London and 
similar societies on a permanent and firm 
basis. 

‘¢ The subscription for the present year 
amounts to the sum of 14,8197. 14s., being 
an increase of 2485/, 7s. over that of last 
year. The number of works of art se- 
lected by the prize-holders last year was 
236, including two pieces of sculpture. 
They were exhibited for three weeks to 
the subscribers and their friends in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, by permission of 
the Society of British Artists, and for one 
week gratuitously to the public without 
any limitation or restriction. It is esti- 
mated that, in the whole, nearly 200,000 
persons visited this exhibition, without 
the occurrence of any accident. 

‘* Since the last general meeting the 
print due to the subscribers of 1843, 
‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ engraved 
after Sir Augustus Calcott by Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, has been distributed. At the 
same time the outlines in illustration of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ engraved after 
Mr. Selous by Mr. Henry Moses, were 
distributed to the subscribers of the cur- 
rent year. The engraving after Mr. 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., by Mr. Goodall, 
‘The Castle of Ischia,’ due to the sub- 
scribers of the current year (1844), in 
addition to the outlines, is in a forward 
state. Every subscriber for 1845 will 
receive an impression of a Jine engraving, 
after Mr. Mulready, R.A., by Mr. G. T. 
Doo, ‘The Convalescent,’ which is far 
advanced towards completion. 

‘* In consequence of the very success- 
ful result of the first competition of de- 
signs in outline, the advertisement was 
repeated. In reply, 32 sets of designs of 
various degrees of merit were received, 
from which the committee selected, as 
most deserving of the premium offered, a 
series illustrative of Thomson’s ‘ Castle 
of Indolence,’ by Mr. William Rimer. 

‘+ For a future year the committee have 
arranged to engrave ‘ Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter,’ painted by Mr. O'Neil, and selected 
by Mr. Cyrus Legg, a prizeholder of 
1843, and have placed it in the hands of 
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Mr. Peter Lightfoot, for that purpose. 
In order to insure a good subject for 
engraving hereafter, and to induce the 
production of a superior work of art, the 
committee are about to offer the sum of 
500/., under conditions which will be 
advertised, for an original picture illustra- 
tive of English history. They propose 
that cartoons, the size of the picture, 
shall be sent in by the Ist of January, 
1845, from which the selection shall be 
made, and that the artist shall undertake 
to complete the finished painting within 
12 months after the decision. 

‘The bronzes from Flaxman’s ‘ Mi- 
chael and Satan,’ and Sir R. Westmacott’s 
‘ Nymph and Child,’ executed very satis- 
factorily by Mr. Edward Wyon and Mr. 
Woodington, have been distributed to the 
prizeholders. For the present year the 
committee have caused a bust of Hebe, 
by Mr. A. Gatley, selected by Miss 
Acocks, a prizeholder in the last distribu- 
tion, to be put into bronze by Mr. Hat- 
field. 

‘“*The medal of Chantrey has been 
delayed, unfortunately, partly by the 
illness of Mr. W. Wyon, R.A., and partly 
by the success of our arms in India, 
which led the Government to call on that 
gentleman unexpectedly for medals for 
the troops. It is now nearly completed. 
In continuation of the series, Mr. A. J. 
Stothard has been commissioned to exe- 
cute a medal of Sir Jushua Reynolds. 
The committee intend to take immediate 
steps to obtain medals commemorative of 
Sir Christopher Wren and Flaxman. 

‘¢ The extension of the Society’s opera- 
tions has called for an increase of the 
establishment, and additional exertions 
on the part of those engaged in it. To 
remind the subscribers of the largeness of 
the operations carried on in the office, it 
may not be uninteresting to state that 
since the last meeting more than 60,000 
letters and circulars have been issued by 
post ; 15,030 copies of last year’s report, 
50,000 prospectuses and almanacs, and 
10,000 catalogues of the prizes have been 
distributed. For the print of ‘ Una’ 
12,000 sheets of paper were required ; 
for that of ‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarino’ 
nearly the same number; and for the 
designs in outline 330,000 sheets. 

‘* The account of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the current year showed that 
the sum set apart for engraving the ‘ Cas- 


tle of Ischia’ was £1857 17 ‘9 
For the outlines ‘ 1805 0 O 
For the bronzes * 400 0 0O 
For expenses, printing, &c. 2166 16 3 


For pictures and other works 
ofart . . ° - 8590 0 0 
** It is satisfactory to observe that the 
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expenses are little more than they were 
last year, notwithstanding the increased 
number of subscribers, and the expenses 
caused by the late proceedings of the 
Government. The amount set apart, 
according to the foregoing statement, for 
the purchase of works of art—viz., 8590/., 
will be allotted as follows :—Fifty works 
of art of the value of 10/. each, 500/. ; 
thirty-six of 15/. each, 540/.; forty-two 
of 20/. each, 8401. ; twenty-eight of 25/. 
each, 700/.; twenty-five of 30/. each, 
7501. ; twenty of 40/. each, 800/.; four- 
teen of 50/. each, 700/.; twelve of 602. 
each, 720/.; eight of 70/. each, 5604. ; 
six of 80/7. each, 408/. ; six of 100/. each, 
6001. ; two of 1502. each, 300/. ; two of 
2001. each, 400/.; one of 300/.; one of 
4001. To these are to be added thirty 
bronzes of the ‘ Bust of Hebe,’ making, 
in the whole, 283 works of art. The 
reserved fund commenced in 1842; and. 
formed simply by the profit on sale of 
catalogues at the exhibition, the interest 
on subscriptions received, and the sums 
unexpended by prizeholders, now amounts 
to 1000/.’’ 

The report concluded with some gene- 
ral remarks, which were received with 
considerable applause. ‘TI. Wyse, esq. 
M.P. then addressed the meeting. He 
remarked that, with regard to what had 
recently occurred, it appeared to him that 
the Government, when called upon by 
individuals to uphold the law, had no 
other course to pursue but to put that 
law into execution. In consequence of 
this step on the part of the Government 
an inquiry had been instituted, not only 
into the management of art-unions in this 
country, but also into the management of 
those on the Continent ; and he felt bound 
in justice to say that Sir Robert Peel had 
given every facility to the inquiry, and 
had, throughout, acted in the most candid 
and conciliatory manner. The speaker 
then proceeded to make some eloquent 
remarks on the language of art, and to 
point out how desirable it is that artists 
should be induced to devote their atten- 
tion to the illustration of the two noblest 
subjects that could engage the attention 
of the human mind—religion and history. 
It might be seen, by the recent illustra- 
tions of the history of Knox, that Pro- 
testantism had her artistical glory as well 
as Catholicism. With regard to history, 
there were many public buildings of this 
metropolis which might be most appro~ 
priately made receptacles for historical 
paintings; he trusted that the example 
set by those who had the management of 
the decoration of the two Houses of Par- 
liament would be followed by the city of 
London and the other cities of the em, 
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pire. The arts, to prosper, must be 
patronized by the Sovereign, the aris- 
tocracy, and the people. We were happy 
in the possession of a Sovereign who not 
only encouraged art, but who knew by 
what means that encouragement might be 
made most effectual, who herself enjoyed 
thenoblest aspirations—who loved, valued, 
and understood the art. Asa Royal com- 
missioner, he could state that he had never 
seen more enthusiasm in the cause of art, 
or more devotion to its encouragement, 
than had been exhibited by the Sove- 


Mr. Ewart, M.P., moved a vote of 
thanks to Lord Monteagle and Mr. Wyse, 
M.P. for their services in their respective 
Houses of Parliament. The former, in 
returning thanks, acknowledged the assist - 
ance he had received from the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Marquess of North- 
ampton. 

The drawing of the prizes was, as usual, 
performed by two young ladies, one of 
whom drew from a wheel the numbers, 
while the other drew from another wheel 
the prizes. The first prize drawn was one 
of 70/. in favour of Dr. Culham, of Dart- 
ford. This was followed by one of 304. in 
favour of Mr. Jas. Thompson, of Nova 
Scotia, and the next was one of 1002. in 
favour of Mr. Kilburn, of Port Philip, Aus- 
tralia. The singularity of these two prizes 
being awarded to persons dwelling on such 
opposite points of the earth, created a sen- 
sation of surprise, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. The prize of 4007. was obtained 
by Miss C. Remington, of Kirkby Lons- 
dale ; that of 300/. by Mr. E. M. George, 
of Cheapside. Among the other prize- 
holders were, the Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey, 30/.; the Countess of March, 
30/.; Lady Lushington, 307. ; the Earl 
of March, 25/.; Earl Grey, 10/,; Edward 
Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 60/.; A. Cooper, 
R.A. 201. 





SALE OF MR, PENRICE’S PICTURES. 

The second and last picture-sale of any 
importance this season took place on the 
6th July, at Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son’s. Among seventeen specimens, no 
fewer than six were master-pieces, and 
three of these were master-pieces of 
master-spirits. No. 1, ‘‘ The Israelites 
drawing water from the Rock,’’ by Bas- 
sano, brought 70 guineas. No. 2, a 
“* Market,’’ by the same, 90 guineas. No. 
3, the ‘‘ Virgin, Child, St. Joseph, and St. 
Elizabeth,’’ by Coello, commended for 
being an imitation of Carlo Maratti, 205 
guineas. No. 4,a ‘‘ View of Florence,’ 
by Canaletti, 200 guineas. Nos. 5 and 
6, two ‘* Flower and Fruit Pieces,” by 
Van Os, 190 and 170 guineas. No. 7,a 


“¢ Reposo,’’ said by Titian, from the Gius- 
tiniani collection, 200 guineas. No. 8, 
a “Hawking Party,’’ by Wouvermans, 
once excellent, and may become so again 
under the skilful care of its purchaser 
(Mr. Farrer), 620 guineas. No. 9, ‘‘ Le 
Lendemain des Noces,” by Teniers, 510 
guineas. No. 10, a ‘‘ Landscape,’’ by 
Gaspar Poussin, 380 guineas. No. 11, 
the ‘‘ Flight into Egypt,’’ by Claude, re- 
presenting a beautiful Mediterranean inlet, 
without a single feature of the Levantine 
shore, 760 guineas. No. 12, another 
and far better Teniers, ‘‘ Pair ou non 
Pair,’’ which may be Englished, ‘‘ Odd 
or Even ;” agame represented at its crisis, 
before a Dutch alehouse. It once be- 
longed to the Orleans collection. Mr. 
Hibbert gave 300 guineas for it half a 
century ago; it now brought 850. No. 
13, ‘‘ Lot and his Daughters,’’ by Guido, 
purchased for the National Gallery at 
1600 guineas, and on which we quote the 
following remarks from the Athenzeum :— 
‘*A graceful, a grandiose, an attractive, 
though quite unmeretricious picture. Its 
venturesome theme is the forlorn hope of 
a painter to succeed in; he seldom es- 
capes unscathed; Guido’s discreet skill 
and delicate taste enables him to triumph. 
His proper choice of the ¢ime makes his 
visible delineation as little objectionable 
as the catastrophe itself, seen through the 
dim veil of sacred description. We are 
not here disgusted with a view of senile 
and incestuous bacchanalianism ; the per- 
sonages, on their way from Zoar to the 
mountains, betoken not that they have 
left one Gomorrah for another, nor would 
find this other anywhere they went, be- 
cause they had it within them ; neverthe- 
less, those beautiful Niobe features of the 
eldest daughter wear a too pleasure-given 
regard; and the golden wine-vessel she 
carries has Cupid-like forms embossed 
upon it; the youngest, a damsel of still 
lovelier mien, and her indulgent father, 
hold discourse more earnest and familiar 
than patriarchal strictness would have 
permitted: thus charily, yet significantly, 
does Guido prefigure the approaching 
truth. We defend his attempt no further. 
He outrages costume, if he observes de- 
corum : Greek art was undreamt of then, 
and Roman cloaks had not dawned on any 
sartorial imagination. This admitted, the 
figures are draped with tasteful elegance 
and nobleness. In respect of workman- 
ship, the style we should pronounce tran- 
sition, between his earlier, powerful, Ca- 
ravaggiesque, and his later, subdued, own, 
—nearer, however, to the first. Well- 
painted heads have always a substantive 
value, but the Aands of these dignified 
persons would by themselves make com- 
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plete and admirable pictures.’ Of this 
picture there is an engraving by Cunego. 
No. 14, ‘‘ Susanna and the Elders,” Guido, 
900 guineas; also engraved by Cunego. 
No. 15, ‘‘ Interior,’’ by A. Ostade, 1,310 
guineas. No. 16, ‘‘The Woman taken 
in Adultery,” ascribed to Titian, 600 
guineas. Last, not least, No. 17, the 
‘Judgment of Paris,’ by Rubens: an 
Orleans article, and brought, when Lord 
Kinnaird sold it, 3,000 pounds; it now 
brought 4,000 guineas, and has become 
one of the splendid fixtures that adorn our 
National Gallery. ‘Here are Mercury and 
the Phrygian shepherd-prince surveying 
with flushed complexions and watery eyes 
three hussies of goddesses that unmask 
their Flemish graces to the noontide sun. 
Had the judge to decide which was the 
least of a beauty, it might well have 
puzzled him. Notwithstanding all this, 
the picture entrances, enraptures! Power 
—power is the secret charm of Rubens’s 
creations, gorgeousness only their super- 
ficial attraction, sometimes their defect, 
when it degenerates into garishness.’’ 
This picture has been engraved by Lom- 
melin, Couché, and Woodman. It may 


be said the national collection wanted 
neither another Rubens nor Guido, but 
such fine specimens oncé®lost would have 
been guasi irrecoverable; each was bid 


for like a dish of food ina famine. A 
single hour sold the entire Penrice cabinet 
—thirteen thousand pounds’ worth of pic- 
tures. 


MONUMENT OF SOUTHEY. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is felt at 
Bristol as to the proposed erection of the 
monument to Southey in the Cathedral ; 
and it is thought by some that College 
Green would be the more fitting locality. 
Mr. W. S. Landor has written on the 
subject a letter to the editor of the Great 
Western Advertiser, which we think 
worthy of republication, particularly as it 
is referred to in Mr. Britton’s letter given 
in another part of our present Magazine. 

Sir, Bath, July 25th, 1844. 

I delay not an instant to acknowledge 
your courtesy in sending me the Great 
Western Advertiser, dated Saturday, July 
20th, 1844, and containing the notice of 
a meeting held to consider about a monu- 
ment to the memory of Southey. In my 
opinion your remarks on Mr. Baily’s de- 
sign are just. Among the many who have 
done honour to your City as their birth- 
place, Mr. Baily occupies almost the 
highest station. In this design, however, 
he has fallen into the same error as 
Canova fell into regarding the monument 
of Alfieri, in the church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence. They resemble one another, 
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and are the very worst ideas of the two 
great masters. Mr. Baily is classical ; 
but Mr. B. must recollect that neither 
mural nor other monuments of the dead 
ever were seen in the temples of Greece 
or Rome. If the Christian religion was 
tolerant of this profanation, it was from 
motives neither slight nor unholy ; it was 
to protect her defenders from outrage in 
their last home, and to excite at once the 
piety and the courage of their fellow-wor- 
shippers. It was continued for profit and 
perquisite. The Crusaders, and others 
who bore arms at home, lie recumbent 
under the images of their intercessors, and 
express, in their placid countenances, no 
sentiment but devotion. Everything 
about them bears one character. I was 
the first, I believe, to express my opinion 
publicly, that there should be neither 
burials nor monuments in churches. At 
the same time I proposed that the images 
of great men should adorn the public 
walks of our cities. Such is our climate, 
that we cannot walk among them fre- 
quently in the open air. But why not 
build ample and well-lighted arcades for 
their reception? Naval worthies might 
rest upon rostra, just higher than our 
heads, and not upon columns where only 
the jackdaws can see them. Generals of 
armies should have equestrian statues : 
poets, philosophers, and historians (when- 
ever we have any), may rest on single 
plinths ; and theirs be only busts. No 
inscription for any. Itis singular that 
Southey, when we were walking for the last 
time together, should have conversed with 
me on the subject of his monument. He 
was then in perfect health. We walked 
in College Green; and I said to him, 
‘«Twenty years hence, perhaps, workmen 
may be busy on this very spot in putting 
up your statue.’”’” He replied, “ If ever I 
have one, I would wish it to be here.”’ 
Iam, &c. W.S. Lanpor. 


DECORATIVE ART. 

The Committee appointed by the Royal 
Commissioners to inspect and report on 
works of Decorative Art, as applicable to 
the New Houses of Parliament, have re- 
commended the specimens of Ornamental 
Metal-work sent in by Messrs. Messenger 
and Sons, of Birmingham, Messrs. Bra- 
mah & Co., and Mr, Abbott. In the de- 
partment of Wood-Carving the artists spe. 
cially noticed are Mr. Cummings, Mr, 
Ollett, Mr. Ringham, Mr. Freeman, Mr, 
Browne, and Mr. John Thomas. The 
Committee add, that, ** among the artists 
in wood, Mr. Rogers did not comply with 
the terms announced in the notice put 
forth by the Commission, and his name 
has, therefore, not been inserted in the 
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foregoing list. It is, however, the opi- 
nion of the Committee, that among the 
carvers whose works have been exhibited 
he holds the first place; and they con- 
sider him as the person best qualified to 
be intrusted with those parts of the wood. 
work of the House of Lords in which 
great richness of effect and delicacy of 
execution are required.’”” In Arabesque 
Painting the performances of Mr. Coll- 
mann, Mr. Goodison, Messrs. F. and J. 
Crace, and Mr. Johnstone, are noticed 
with commendation. Itisina significant 
postscript observed —‘‘ The Commis- 
sioners having had reason to suppose that 


some of the persons who have exhibited. 


works of decorative art may have em- 
ployed other hands, or even the assistance 
of foreigners, in the execution of such 
works, have resolved that those persons 
who may be selected for employment in 
those branches of decoration shall, if the 
Commissioners think fit, be required to 
produce specimens of their art, to be com- 
pleted under such conditions as the Com- 
missioners may think necessary.” This 
applies particularly to the branch of 
arabesque painting, Mr. Goodison and 
Mr. Johnstone being, as we are assured, 
the only artists here mentioned who exe- 
cuted the works to which their names are 
attached ; Mr. Collmann having employed 
German, and Messrs. Crace, French 
artists. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: an il- 
lustrated edition, with a Life of the 
Author, and a Bibliographical Notice by 
George Godwin, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., and 
Lewis Pocock, esq. F.S.A.—When the 
Art-Union of London, in the year 1842, 
offered a premium, by public advertise- 
ment, for a consecutive series of ten de- 
signs in outline, illustrating some part of 
British history, or the work of some 
English author, Mr. Selous was the 
successful competitor; he selected for his 
subject the immortal ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and produced therefrom a series 
of graceful and animated pictures, which 
(increased by the liberality of the artist 
to the number of twenty-two) were faith- 
fully etched for the Society by Mr. Henry 
Moses. ‘These, however, formed only a 
part of the subjects which the skill and 
feeling of the artist had delineated ; he 
was, therefore, induced by the commenda- 
tion bestowed upon his first series, and 
inspired apparently by the subject, to 
complete the whole of his original sketches, 
making upwards of twenty additional 
subjects, besides a number of beautiful 
vignettes and tail-pieces, which have been 
engraved on wood, and are now published 
in the form of a very handsome oblong 
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folio volume, the page being large enough 
to admit of the designs being engraved on 
a scale sufficient for their full effect. The 
new plates have been intrusted to the 
well-known talent of Mr. Charles Rolls, 
and the wood engravings are admirably 
executed by Mr. John Bastin. To the 
volume is prefixed a well-written memoir 
of John Bunyan, and a bibliographical 
notice, composed with much diligence and 
care, containing some curious information 
respecting the original publication of the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and some clever 
fac-similes of the grotesque illustrations 
of the old editions, forming a remarkable 
contrast to the polished and classical pro- 
ductions of Mr. Selous. We may add 
that, as the new designs are of the same 
character as those issued by the Art- 
Union of London, this volume is especially 
adapted for the reception of their en- 
gravings, thus presenting together a 
uniform series of forty-three plates, illus- 
trating, independently of the woodcuts, 
nearly every incident of Bunyan’s cele- 
brated dream. 





His Royal Highness Prince Albert has 
purchased a gallery picture by Scheffer, 
the celebrated French artist, which re- 
cently arrived in this country, for the sum 
of 20,000f. Its subject is from Goethe's 
fantastical and esoteric romance, ** Wilhelm 
Meister.” The name of Scheffer, which 
in France ranks second to none, is not as 
well known in England as that of the 
brilliant and gorgeous Delaroche ; but the 
severe simplicity of Scheffer always veils 
a profound sentiment ; the intellect and 
the taste are alike satisfied with his pro- 
ductions, and his creations dwell on the 
memory. 





A marble statue of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, executed by Wolff, has 
reached England from Tuscany, and 
arrived at Windsor Castle. 





METALLIC RUBBER FOR BRASSES. 


We are indebted to Mr. H. S. Richard- 
son, of Greenwich, for two very beautiful 
impressions of Ancient Sepulchral Brasses, 
taken with a composition and prepared 
paper, which are offered for sale to the 
artist and antiquary. We are not able to 
describe the materials, which we have not 
seen in their original state; but we can 
state of the impressions that they are by 
far the most perfect we have ever seen. 
The prepared paper appears to be black ; 
the metallic rubber gives the whole the 
appearance of the brass itself, except 
where the latter is engraved, or where its 
surface is impaired by rust—for the rub- 
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bings before us are no less exact than that ; 
so complete is the duplicate of the brass 
thus obtained upon paper, both in general 
colour as well as in the engraved lines. 
The operation is stated to be as simple as 
with heelball, and the rubbings appear 
fixed, and not liable to be smeared. 





STATUE OF THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
Mr. Baily, R.A. has completed the 
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model for his marble statue of the late 
Duke of Sussex, intended to be erected 
in the great hall of the Freemasons, in 
Great Queen Street. It represents the 
late Grand Master of the Brethren, with 
the decorations of the Garter and the 
Bath, and in the robes of the former. The 
figure is of the heroic size, standing about 
seven feet and a half in height. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Mr. Barry’s design for an iron bridge 
of five arches on the site of the present 
edifice has been promulgated, together 
with elevations, plans, embankments, &c. 
&c., to explain its details, and contrast it 
with the existing bridge, which is pro- 
nounced to be unsightly and unsafe. It is 
stated that by this means, at a cost of 
185,000/., the navigation and trade of the 
river would be improved, the effect upon 
the new houses of Parliament be con- 
sulted, and the whole tend to a general 
consistency and beauty not attainable by 
patching up the old structure. However, 
the Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into this subject 
have reported—*‘ That, on a review of the 
whole of the evidence, no case has been 
made out to justify the Committee in re- 
commending to the House the pulling 
down the present bridge and the con- 
structing a new one. That it is desirable 
that the inclination of the roadway over 
the bridge be improved, by lowering its 
summit and raising its extremities. That 
the parapets of the bridge be lowered as 
much as is practicable and consistent with 
safety.” 





BRIDGE AT COLOGNE. 

A bridge of a novel and magnificent 
description, or rather a double bridge, 
one over the other, is proposed to be 
thrown over the Rhine, at Cologne. It 
will have twenty-five arckes ; and its ex- 
treme height will be 144 feet above the 
shores. The lower bridge will carry a 
railroad, to connect the Berlin and Co- 
logne line with the terminus of the Rhe- 
nish railway. The upper bridge will be 
for other carriages, horsemen, and foot- 
passengers. In that part of the piers 


which extends between the two bridges, 
cannon will be placed, for the double pur- 
pose of breaking up the ice on the river, 
and defending the city. 


LINCOLN CITY PRISON. 


The Lincoln city prison has been re- 
built by Mr. Marshall, of Hull. It is 
constructed for carrying out the principle 
of classification. On the east side there 
is a long corridor, two stories high, having 
twenty-four separate cells for males, and 
there are seven different courts or airing 
yards, all radiating from the turnkey’s 
room, so that one person can oversee 
the whole. Each cell is warmed by a 
hot-air apparatus, has a tap of water and 
a washing trough, and a signal by whicha 
bell is struck in case of requiring the as- 
sistance of any person after they are 
locked up. The cell can be inspected 
without being perceived, and there is also 
a sinall trap-door for communication, 
without unlocking the cell-door. Ham- 
mocks are to be swung instead of bed- 
steads, and each cell lighted with gas. On 
the female side there are ten similar cells, 
with three different court-yards for exer- 
cise. In the chapel there are forty-eight 
boxes or pews, so constructed that the 
prisoners cannot see one another. 





LYNN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


On the 11th July the members of this 
society met, on the invitation of the Rev. 
E. E. Blencowe, the Rector, at the par- 
sonage of West Walton, for the purpose 
of examining the churches of West Walton 
and Walsoken. Engravings and drawings 
of the leading features of these edifices 
were exhibited in the room in which the 
members were received, and, the character- 
istics of the different styles having been 
pointed out by Mr. Blencowe, the party 
proceeded to examine the church at West 
Walton, a fine relique of early-English, 
though much mutilated from the joint in. 
fluences of time and bad economy. ‘The 
magnificent tower is, however, uninjured, 
and oneof the original windows in the south 
aisle remains to attest the exquisite beauty 
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of the church when first erected. Much has 
been done by Mr. Blencowe to preserve 
what remains, and to improve, where 
improvement was feasible ; but restoration 
cannot be thought of until the public shall 
take it up as a county work. Walsoken 
Church is purely Norman, the arches ex- 
tending, almost uninjured, the whole 
length of the nave. Dividing the nave 
from the chancel is a pointed arch, but 
with Norman mouldings and ornaments, 
and dividing the south aisle from a side 
chapel is a screen of elegant and elaborate 
workmanship in the Perpendicular style. 


BURY ST. EDMUND’S, 

The house between St. James’s Church 
and the Norman Tower has now been 
cleared away, and never was a finer im- 
provement effected, in repairing the 
offences of a tasteless age, than in thus 
bringing out in all its grandeur the per- 
spective view of the tower and the church, 
with the ruins of the great church in the 
back ground. 


MARKET WESTON CHURCH. 

The north wall of Market Weston 
Church, Suffolk, has been restored to a 
perpendicular position by a successful 
application of science. This church is 
supposed to have been erected in the 14th 


century : in 1630 it was injured by light- 
ning, and again ten years since it was 


much shattered bya thunder storm. The 
time had now arrived when it became 
necessary to effect a perfect restoration, 
as, from age and the above mentioned 
casualties, the north wall had declined 
outwardly 19 inches from the perpendi- 
cular, and threatened the utter destruc- 
tion of the building. Under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Cottingham, this wall 
(the weight of which had been calculated 
at 240 tons) has been brought up to the 
perpendicular, by the process of expand- 
ing by heat 3 bars of iron, 23 inches in 
diameter, which traversed and connected 
both walls of the church. These bars 
(which had screws worked on one end of 
them and projected beyond the south 
wall) were inclosed in cast-iron boxes 
filled with lighted charcoal. When the 
bars were fully expanded by the heat, the 
screws were wound up firmly to the un- 
damaged south wall. The charcoal boxes 
were then removed and the process of 
cooling commenced. Gradually the bars, 
contracting equally with their previous 
expansion, compelled the whole mass of 
the wall to follow the irresistible power 
now exerting itself, and in four successive 
operations the whole wall rose to its 
original perpendicular. The whole ope- 
ration does infinite credit to Mr. Cot- 
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tingham, who adopted the like means at 
Armagh Cathedral. 


New Cuvurcues. 

April 27. The chapel of ease of Bodi- 
cote, near Banbury, which has been nearly 
wholly rebuilt, was consecrated. The 
structure now consists of a nave, aisles of 
the length of the nave, (which was not the 
case with the northern aisle,) a chancel, 
and a tower at the western end, in place 
of one which stood on the north. To 
these has been added a small vestry room 
on the north side of the chancel. Bodicote 
is a chapelry to Adderbury. The total 
cost of the alterations has been upwards 
of 1,575/., the risk of which was under- 
taken by gentlemen in the parish, and a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood. Before 
the consecration, about 800/. (including 
150/. procured from the Incorporated 
Church Building Society,) had been re- 
ceived ; and on that day, 2267. was col- 
lected—208/. and upwards at the morning 
service, and 177. 8s. at the evening. 

May 28. A new church was conse- 
crated at Wolverton, Northamptonshire, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln. The estimated 
population of the district is 1100, and the 
number of houses on the railway station is 
198. The parish church is one mile dis- 
tant, and seats only two hundred. The 
cost of building the church, with extras, 
amounts to about 4,3002. The architects 
were Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, and the 
builders Messrs. Grissell and Peto, of 
London. The land was given, and the 
whole expense of the building was defrayed 
by the trustees of the late Dr. Radcliffe. 
The directors of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway voted 1000/., and collected 
10007. for an endowment; this sum is 
funded, and yields the clergyman 63/. per 
annum. The church is called St. George 
the Martyr. The foundation stone was 
laid on the 12th of July, 1843. The stone 
used was procured partly from Cosgrove 
and partly from Worcestershire. The 
plan of the chancel window is taken from 
Tintern Abbey. 

July. 23. The Bishop of Worcester 
consecrated a new church at Birmingham. 
It is a neat and convenient structure, 
capable of accommodating about 1200 
people, and dedicated to St. Stephen. On 
the preceding day, the Lord Bishop laid 
the foundation stone of a new church in 
Garrison-lane. 

July 24. St. John’s church, West- 
wood Heath, Warwickshire, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of the diocese. 
It is in the Decorated style, of free-stone, 
and capable of holding 400 persons. 
Two-thirds of the sittings are free. The 
cost of erection is between two and three 
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thousand pounds. The stone was given 
by Lord Leigh, from his quarry near 
Gibbet Hill. 

On the 26th the Bishop consecrated the 
district chapel of St. Paul’s, Warwick. 

July 25. The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
consecrated the new military church at 
Windsor. It is caleulated to contain a 
congregation of 2000, and cost about 
70002 , 60007. of which has already been 
raised by voluntary contributions. An 
organ has been presented by James Jen- 
nings, Esq. of Windsor. 

Aug.7. The new church of St. Mark’s, 
in Hull, which had been open for public 
service some months, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. The cere- 
mony had the effect of constituting the 
district, including Sutton within the bo- 
rough, and the heretofore extra-parochial 
ground of Garrison-side, into a new parish 
called the parish of St. Mark, Hull. The 
church was stated in the deed of conse- 
cration to contain 1200 sittings, half of 
which are declared therein to be free for 
ever. The church isa beautiful structure, 
especially in the interior. The architect 
was Mr Lockwood, of Hull. 

dug. %. The church of St. John, Ken- 
sal Green, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. It is intended to supply 
the wants of the extreme ends of five 


parishes, viz. Chelsea (in which parish it 


is situated), Kensington, Paddington, 
Hammersmith, and Willesden. It stands 
on the north side of the Harrow-road, 
almost immediately opposite the principal 
entrance of the General Cemetery at 
Kensal-green, upon a quarter of an acre 
of ground, the gift of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. It is of Norman structure, after 
desigus by Mr. H. E. Kendall, jun. archi- 
tect. The church is in length 22 feet, 
and in width 44 feet, composed of yellow 
brick with flint ; an open stained roof, the 
windows of stained glass, with a marigold 
window over the altarpiece. At the west 
end are two towers, each about #0 feet 
high, each tower being surmounted by 
five terminals of a cross. The west en- 
trance consists also of a porch, forming an 
arch of singular beauty, decorated in the 
old Norman style, with dentals and dogs- 
toothings. There is one gallery for the 
organ at the west end. The edifice is 
capable of containing about 500 persons, 
and the cost is estimated at about 3000/. 
of which sum 500/. has been furnished by 
the Church Building Society, and upwards 
of 600/. is still deficient. 

Aug. 9. The Bishop of Worcester con- 
secrated the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Trimpley, near Kidderminster (the 
sixth in the parish of Kidderminster). 
It is smaller than any church in Kidder- 
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minster or the neighbourhood, but is ex- 
ceedingly neat. The site was presented 
by Mr. Joseph Chillingworth, and the 
cost of erection will be defrayed by public 
subscription. The pulpit, which is as- 
cended by steps leading from the vestry, 
is of solid stone. The reading desk and 
font are also of the same material. 


CuurcuHEs REPAIRED, &c. 


York Minster.—The restoration of the 
nave of York Minster may now be pro- 
nounced as completed, and in a short time 
the whole will be thrown open to the pub- 
lic. The repairs of the north-west tower, 
in which the great clock bell will be 
placed, are likewise progressing. During 
the fire of 1829, the monument of Arch- 
bishop Hutton received considerable in- 
jury. The present high-sheriff (Timothy 
Hutton, esq.), being a descendant of that 
eminent divine, has determined to restore 
the monument to its original condition at 
his own expense. 

St. David's Cathedral.—The Dean and 
Chapter of St. David’s have ordered the 
pews in the nave of the cathedral church 
to be removed, and benches of oak sub- 
stituted. Another chapel in the cathedral 
is now undergoing extensive repairs, and 
is being fitted up with great taste, for the 
performance of the Welsh service; this 
chapel is capable of accommodating about 
300, and the whole of the sittings are en- 
tirely free. The English service is regu- 
larly performed in the choir, so that when 
the new chapel is completed, both services 
will be performed without the one inter- 
rupting the other. 

St. Mary, Andover.—This ancient 
church (some portion of which was of 
Anglo-Norman date), having become so 
dilapidated as to render further repair all 
most impracticable, a venerable clergyman 
(Dr. Goddard), connected with the town 
only by residence, has erected at his own 
expense a church nearly on the same site, 
commensurate with the population of the 
place. The body of the sacred edifice is 
now complete, and consists of a nave, 
aisles, and transept,—the whole of exceed- 
ingly lofty and graceful proportions, and 
presenting a splendid example of the early 
English style. The windows of the 
chancel are filled with coloured glass. The 
edifice is built of Caen stone and flint ; 
the interior finished in a most chaste and 
beautiful manner—no gallery excrescences 
appearing to disturb the harmony of the 
slender shafts and pointed windows. It 
will accommodate about 1000 persons. 
No part of the tower is yet erected, but it 
will be constructed on the site of the re- 
maining portion of the old church. 

Stained Glass. rt church of St. 

2 
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Chad’s, Shrewsbury, has been further en- 
riched by the munificence of the Rev. 
Richard Scott, B.D., with two additional 
windows of stained glass. The larger is 
in the gallery to the left of the principal 


Antiquarian Researches. 


[Sept. 


entrance, and represents the raising of 
Lazarus, from a design by one of the old 
masters. The window underneath, in the 
body of the church, represents Christ 
blessing little children. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A Programme of the first Annual Meet- 
ing of this Association, which is to take 
place at Canterbury, is now in circulation. 
General and Local Committees have been 
appointed, and four Sectional Committees, 
respectively named the Primeval, Medie- 
val, Architectural, and Historical Sections. 

The meetings will be held at the Town 
Hall, where the General Committee will 
assemble at 2 o’clock on Monday Sept. 9. 
The General Meeting will be opened at 3, 
and will be addressed by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, the President. At 8 p.m. 
there will be a Conversazione and reading 
of a Paper on the Barrows. 

Tuesday, Sept. 10. Opening of Saxon 
Barrows jn the Park of Lord Albert 
Conyngham at Bourne. In the evening 
at 8 p. m. the Primeval Section. 

Wednesday, Sept. 11. Medieval Sec- 
tion at 12 o’clock. Architectural Section 
at 8 p.m. Conversazione. 

Thursday, Sept. 12. Excursions to 
Richborough, and to Barfreston church. 

Friday, Sept. 13. Historical Section 
at ll a.m. Primeval Section at 3. Un- 
rolling of an Egyptian Mummy by Mr. 
Pettigrew at 8. 

Saturday, Sept. 14. General Meeting 
—Reports of Committees, &c. at 11 a. m. 

Coaches are prepared to convey mem- 
bers from the Ashford station of the Dover 
Railway ; tables d’hdtes ordered; and the 
innkeepers put on their best behaviour. 
John Brent, esq. onc of the Aldermen of 
Canterbury, has kindly undertaken to be- 
come the organ of the Local Committee, 
in answering the inquiries of strangers. 
Tickets (price One Guinea) are to be ob- 
tained of T. J. Pettigrew, esq. No. 8, 
Saville Row, the Treasurer, and of C. R. 
Smith, esq. 5, Liverpool Street, City, the 
Secretary. They include the privilege of 
introducing one lady. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

As the workmen were proceeding with 
the alteration of the pews in this church, 
(see our June number, p. 636,) they 
brought to light on the 24th May another 
of the long-forgotten memorials of the 
dead, in the south wall of the church. 
The figure, which is that of a man, mea- 
sures six feet two inches. It is in a re- 


RESEARCHES. 


cumbent position, with the hands joined 
in supplication. The head is uncovered, 
with the hair curled round it, so as to re- 
semble a wig; he has a short peaked 
beard partly mutilated. The dress is a 
long gown, reaching to the feet, with an 
upright collar, and large full sleeves. A 
basilard is suspended in front by a belt 
passing over the shoulders. The feet 
rest on a much mutilated animal. From 
the recess being only eighteen inches in 
depth the right elbow was obliged to be 
imbedded in the wall, The arch of the 
recess is ornamented in a similar style 
to that in the north wall. The features 
of the face are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. On the fillet in front of the edge 
of the slab on which the effigy lies, an il- 
legible portion of an inscription remains, 
and which was continued on the other 
sides of the stone. This circumstance, 
together with the inadequate space in 
which the effigy is placed, strongly indi- 
cates removal from its original position. 


A pipe has recently been inserted in 
Cardiff Castle wall, for the conveyance of 
water from the feeder to the castle itself. 
The wall through which the aperture has 
been made is no less than 13 feet 6 inches 
thick. The wall, though apparently de- 
cayed, was found one solid mass of closely 
wedged and almost impenetrable material, 
and so hard that it was the labour of 
several days to effect a breach. 

A Roman armilla, or military bracelet, 
has been found by a labourer in a fen five 
miles from Cambridge. It has five coils, 
three inches in diameter each ; is of the 
finest gold, and weighs between five and 
six ounces. 


The sale by Messrs. Sotheby, of the 
princely collection of coins of the late Mr. 
Thomas, of Oxford-st. has concluded, and 
the sum realized is little short of 17,000/. 


Some bas-reliefs of the hall of the an- 
cestors of Moeris have lately arrived in 
Paris from Egypt, having been sent to 
the Royal Library from that country by a 
French traveller. They present about 
sixty portraits of the Pharaohs in dynastic 
order, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

July 30. The Lord Chancellor, on 
bringing up the report on the Roman 
Catnotic Penauries Repeat Bill, 
stated that the Government were desirous 
that Lord Beaumont, the promoter of the 
bill, should postpone it, as they contem- 
plated a general revision of our criminal 
code, which would embrace the objects 
contemplated by it. As its author, how- 
ever, was desirous of pressing it, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) felt himself pledged and 
bound to vote for it in the form to which 
he had reduced it. He admitted that it 
was an imperfect measure, but it was im- 

erfect on the safe side. The noble and 
earned lord concluded by moving that the 
report be brought up.—The Bishop of 
London complained of the measure being 
pressed forward without its having re- 
ceived that mature deliberation, especially 
from the Bishops, which its importance 
demanded. He moved that the report be 
received that day three months. After 
some further discussion arose, the amend- 
ment was negatived without a division, 
and the report was received. 

Aug. 6. On the order for going into 
Committee on the Poor Law AmMEND- 
MENT Bill, the Bishop of Ewefer moved 
its postponement for six months, ‘This 
motion was rejected by 17 to 1, and the 
Bill went through Committee. 

Aug. 9. The House adjourned to the 
2nd of September. 

Houst or Commons. 

July 26. The Poor Law Amenp- 
MENT Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

July 30. ‘ihe Earl of Lincoln obtain- 
ed leave to bring in a Bill to empower Her 
Majesty's Commissioners of Woods, &e. 
to form a Terrace and Embankment, with 
convenient Janding-places for the public, 
on the Middlesex shore of the river 
Thames, between Westminster and Black. 
friars bridges.—-Mr. Wyse moved an Ad- 
dress praying for the establishment of 
Galleries for the reception of Casts of 
Sculpture and Architecture, Ancient and 
Christian. This, after a brief discussion 
in an empty house, was withdrawn. 

Aug. 5. Mr. Gladstone introduced, 
for future consideration, Bills, 1. for con- 
solidating provisions usually inserted in 


Acts for taking Lanps for public pur- 
poses ; 2. for consolidating the usual pro- 
visions for making Raitways; 3. for 
consolidating the usual provisions for con- 
stituting Companirs; 4. to amend the 
laws relating tothe MeacHANT SEAMEN’S 
Funp. They were severally read the first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

Aug. 7. Sir James Graham introduced a 
Bill for the better regulation of MEpicaL 
Practice throughout the United King- 
dom, which was read the first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 

In this measure Sir James’s leading 
principle is, that quackery is not to be 
put down by penalty, but by such encou- 
ragements as may raise, generally, the 
character of the legitimate practitioner, 
and offer a distinction and a guarantee to 
the public. A Council of Health is to 
have a general controlling influence over 
the many medical bodies in the three 
kingdoms, and correct, by a uniform sys- 
tem of registration, the various licensing 
systems now in practice, and the exclu- 
sions and exceptions created by a number 
of discordant charters. Provisions are 
made for rendering the control of this new 
Presiding Board effectual to the securing 
of a competent degree of instruction on 
the part of the practitioner; and no per- 
son whom it has not registered will be 
qualified to hold any public medical or 
surgical office, naval, military, parochial, 
hospital, or otherwise ; the certificate of 
no such person will be receivable in a 
court of law, nor will he be entitled to 
recover therein for professional attendance. 
Neither will any unregistered person have 
the right to claim any one of the ex- 
emptions, (such as that from being sum- 
moned upon juries,) which attach to the 
medical character. The general action 
of the Central Board will be, to raise the 
standard of general fitness, and secure for 
that of education, in the various licensing 
bodies, equalization and uniformity ; and 
an important clause in the Bill regulates 
the age at which degrees shall be con- 
ferred. No positive enactment is directed 
against the irregular practitioner; but, 
with the mark of disability on him which 
this Bill creates, he is still free to cheat 
those who are determined to be cheated. 

dug. 8. Sir James Graham brought 
in, in like manner, for consideration be- 
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fore next Session, a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to Parochial 
Settlement, and the removal of the Poor ; 
and a Bill to regulate the appointment 
and payment of Clerks and other officers 


Foreign News. 


[Sept. 


of the Courts of Petty and Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

On the 9th of August the house ad- 
journed to the 5th of September. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


PRUSSIA. 


On the 26th July, at the moment that 
the King of Prussia, on his journey to 
Erdmansdorff, in Silesia, went into bis 
carriage, in which her Majesty was already 
seated, for the purpose of driving to the 
railway terminus, a madman fired both 
barrels of a double-barreled pistol at him. 
One of the balls missed altogether, and 
the other, without wounding, only left a 
slight trace on the breast of his Majesty. 
Her Majesty the Queen escaped the im- 
minent danger by just at the moment 
leaning forward, and in this way the ball, 
which otherwise inevitably would have 
hit the Queen, passed behind her. The 
perpetrator has been identified by the 
name of Tscheck, formerly Burgomaster 
of Storkon; and states, as the motive of 
his crime, that several petitions for another 
appointment had been without effect. 
He has been committed for trial. 


MOROCCO. 

In consequence of the reply of the 
Emperor of Morocco, to the French ul- 
timatum, not having been deemed suffi- 
ciently explanatory, the Prince de Join. 
ville, the French Admiral, commenced 
bombarding Tangier, on the morning of 
the 6th August, he then having the English 
Consul on board. In one hour the 
fire of the place was silenced, the bat- 
teries were dismantled, and the guns 
dismounted. 


EGYPT, 

Mehemet Ali, who is in his 75th year, 
on the 27th July ieft Alexandria, de- 
claring that he renounced for ever Egypt 
and public affairs; and was going to 
Mecca. After a few days, however, he 
returned, apparently having altered his 
resolution. This sudden act of the Pacha 
is attributed to the distress he felt at the 
departure of bis son, Hussein Bey, with 
several noble Egyptians, for education in 
France. 


CIRCASSIA. 


Shamel-Bey, the Circassian General, 
having defeated the Russians at Erbend, 
on the Caspian Sea, entered the town, 
after forcing the temporary fortifications, 
With a loss to the Russians of 2,000 men, 


and made a rich booty in provisions and 
ammunition. The Russians have since 
been beaten with considerable loss near 
Gratigarsk, in the Upper Caucasus. The 
army, 100,000 strong, is greatly dis- 
couraged. Its head-quarters are at Stav- 
ropol, near Coubran, under the orders of 
Prince Michael and General Yermoloff. 


BOKHARA. 


Positive intelligence has been received 
as the result of Dr. Wolff's mission to 
Bokhara, He writes that Colonel Stod- 
dart and Captain Conolly (noticed in our 
Obituary for March 1843, but whose fate 
has since been considered uncertain) were 
both of them publicly executed in July 
1842, The King stated that the first 
had been put to death—1. On ac- 
count of his having treated Royalty with 
disrespect on different occasions. — 2. 
That he had turned Mussulman, and re- 
turned to the Christian faith.—3, That 
he had promised to get letters from 
England in four months, by which he 
would be acknowledged as ambassador 
from England, and fourteen months had 
elapsed without any answer being received, 
though the King had erected japar khans 
(post-houses) on his account. And with 
regard to Conolly, that he had been put 
to death for having induced the Khans of 
Khbiva and Kokan to wage war against 
the King of Bokhara, &c. 

Fears are now entertained for the safety 
of Dr. Wolff, as the King of Bokhara 
detains him to wait the result of a war in 
which the King is engaged. 


UNITED STATES, 


Another dreadful riot took place on 
Sunday, July 7, at Philadelphia, between 
the ‘‘ Native Americans” and the Irish 
Roman Catholics, and that city was once 
more placed at the mercy of a lawless 
mob. Conflicts took place between the 
military, who had been called in to quell 
the disturbances, and the populace, the 
latter of whom were armed, and possessed 
themselves of some pieces of artillery, 
which they used with effect against the 
regular forces. Several lives were lost in 
these desperate struggles, and a great 
number were wounded. 

Joseph and Hiram Smith, the Mormon 
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prophets, were murdered in June last, at 
Carthage in Illinois, by a mob of 60 or 
70 persons. 

Tbe American papers are filled with 
accounts of most disastrous floods on the 
great rivers of the Union—the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Red and White 
Rivers. Cotton plains have been covered, 
and the crops destroyed—cattle and houses 
almost innumerable swept away—families 
of human beings bave perished—and towns 
and villages have been inundated, to depths 
of ten and twenty feet. At St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, the water rose three 
feet higher than in the great flood of 
1785. The destruction of property has 
been immense. 


TAHITI, 


When M. D’ Aubigny and the French 
authorities usurped the sovereignty, mis- 
called ‘‘ protection,’’ of Queen Pomare’s 
dominions, the Queen, having taken re- 
fuge on board an English vessel, issued a 
proclamation (which, however, was inter- 
cepted by the French), telling her sub- 
jects to be quiet, to ‘‘have great pa- 
tience,”’ and to trust to help from Eng- 
land. Some of her chiefs, who had driven 
their cattle away to the mountains, were 
seized and imprisoned—others, naturally 
fearing the same fate, fled. The property 
of these last was confiscated, and the 
districts in which they should be found to 
have taken refuge threatened with heavy 
fines. The Queen's house was seized by 
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the French Governor, and her female at- 
tendants, who had remained there, driven 
out houseless. After ‘‘ evening gun fire,” 
the French commander, M. D’ Aubigny, 
informs the world, Europeans and natives 
must be within their houses, and must 
receive no one—unlimited power of entry 
and search is given to the police—all fires 
in native houses must be extinguished— 
boats, with all belonging to them, must 
have returned to their ships; and, upon 
infraction of these orders, houses will be 
pulled down—boats sunk or destroyed— 
and persons, ‘‘ European or native,” ars 
rested or shot, as may be convenient. In 
consequence of a French sentinel having 
been attacked on the night of the 2nd of 
March, by the natives, D’ Aubigny, by way 
of reprisal, seized Mr. Pritchard, the late 
British consul, who had previously hauled 
down his flag. He was imprisoned seve- 
ral days, but at length was sent from the 
island, and is now arrived in England, 
The natives took refuge in the mountains 5 
and -shortly afterwards a skirmish took 
place between them and the French, when 
several were killed and wounded. Late 
accounts, received from Paris, state that 
this affair has received a timely remedy. 
Captain Bruart, to whom Adm. Dupetit 
Thouars had delegated his authority, not 
approving of the informal arrest of Mr. 
Pritchard, bas reprimanded M. D’Aubigny, 
and suspended him until the further plea- 
sure of the French government is ascer- 
tained. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 20. An extraordinary invention 
was put to the test off Brighton. Captain 
Warner, R.N. undertook to shew that no 
ship could chase another, furnished with 
his implements of warfare, without being 
herself destroyed. Multitudes went down 
from London to see the experiment, and 
it is supposed that 30,000 persons were 
assembled on the shores, including a 
number of official personages, and naval 
and military officers. The ship to be 
operated upon was the John o’ Gaunt— 
a stout bark of 300 tons measurement, a 
perfectly seaworthy ship, presented to 
Captain Warner by Mr. Soames, ship- 
owner, for the purpose of testing the in- 
vention. About a quarter to five the John 
o’ Gaunt began to move towards the 
destined spot of operations, towed by the 
Sir William Wallace, steam-tug, in which 
was Captain Warner with his implements 
of destruction, and attended by a small 
Shoreham steam-tug, the Tees, to take 
off the crew of the John o’ Gaunt previous 


to her destruction. When the John 
o’ Gaunt came abreast the battery, about 
a mile and a half from shore, a Union. 
jack, the signal agreed upon, was hoisted, 
to intimate to Captain Warner that he 
was now to destroy the ship. In a few 
minutes, however. the instrument of de- 
struction seemed to strike the vessel amid- 
ships, for from that point a huge column 
of water, in which was intermingled some 
of the shingle of her ballast, shot up 
perpendicularly into the air, higher than 
her topmast; her mizen went by the 
board, her mainmast, a new one, ws shot 
clean out of her like a rocket ; she heeled 
over to port to an angle of 45 degrees, 
and her main batchway being open, day- 
light was visible through her bottom 
timbers, and she seemed to part asunder 
as she went down, leaving nothing per- 
ceptible but the top of her foremast! The 
decks were not blown up, but remained 
entire when the ship sunk—a clear proof 
that the force, whatever it was, and from 
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whatever quarter it proceeded, was ex- 
ternal, and not from within the cavity of 
the ship. The time which passed from 
her being struck and her sinking could 
not have exceeded two minutes and a-half. 
The invention has been since discussed 
in both houses of Parliament, and the 
best naval judges are not favourable to 
its practical value. 

July 31. Blamphayne-house, at Coly- 
ton, near Exeter, the seat of Sir Edward 
Marwood Elton, Bart. but tenanted by 
a gentleman named Parry, was destroyed 
by fire. Its construction and picturesque 
situation formed a very great attraction 
in the county, having been erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth by Thomas Marwood, 
esq., one of Sir Edward’s ancestors. It 
appears that the brickwork of the roof 
had in some way parted, and allowed a 
cavity under the rafters, where the soot 
collected, and the flue of one of the 
chimneys taking fire soon communicated 
to the mass. 


Domestic Occurrences. — Promotions and Preferments. 
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Aug. 6. This morning, at ten minutes 
before eight o’clock, the Queen was 
safely delivered of a Prince at Windsor 
Castle. In the room with her Majesty 
were his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Dr. Locock, and Mrs. Lilly, the monthly 
nurse; and in the rooms adjoining were 
the other medical attendants, Sir James 
Clark and Dr. Ferguson. The Cabinet 
Ministers were brought down shortly after, 
by special trains of the Great Western 
Railway. 

Aug.7. A dreadful accident took 
place at Nottingham, at the execution of 
William Saville, aged twenty-nine, for the 
murder of his wife and three children, 
aged, respectively, seven, five, and four 
years, by cutting their throats. A dread- 
ful rush was wilfully occasioned by a 
gang of lawless scoundrels. Twelve 
persons, chiefly between the ages of 14 and 
20, were crushed to death, and twenty- 
one were conveyed to the hospital, severely 
and dangerously wounded. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTE PRoMoOTIONS. 

June 14. Robert Wright Cope Doolan, of 
Loughall, co. Armagh, in compliance with the 
will of his cousin Arthur Cope, of Loughall, 
esq. to use the name of Cope only, and quarter 
the arms of Cope. 

July 26. 53d Foot, Major W. G. Gold to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. L. Black to 
be Major.—60th Foot, brevet Colonel the Hon. 
H. Dundas, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Major C. L. 
Nesbitt to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major R. 
Rumley to be Major.—6lst Foot, Major A. 
M‘Leod to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. W. Jones, 
to be Major.—80th Foot, Major ‘T. Bunbury, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. W. 
Nunn, to be Major. : 

July 29. Francis Bradley, of Gore Court, in 
Tunstall, Kent, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant for 
that county (out of regard to his paternal family 
of Dyne), to take the surname of Dyne after 
Bradley. 

July 30. 12th Light Dragoons, Capt. E. 
Pole to be Major.—llth Foot, Capt. J. For- 
dyce to be Major.—34th Foot, Capt. R. W. 
Byron to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Wm. Chad- 
wick, 81st Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Aug, 1. Edward Hooper Senhouse, esq. 
Commander R.N. to be Provost Marshal of 
Barbadoes.—Patrick Brenan, esq. to be Head 
of Police for St. Lucia——Henry Gavan, esq. 
to be Superintendent of Police for Ceylon. 

Aug. 2. ist Dragoon Guards, Capt. J. S. 
Schonswar to be Major.—Grenadier Foot 
Guards, Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. R. Bruce 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 

Aug. 5. Sir William Owen Barlow (late Sir 
William Owen), of Lawrenny, co. Pembroke, 
Bart. in compliance with the will of his near 
relation, Hugh Barlow (formerly Hugh Owen), 
of Lawrenny-hall, esq. deceased, some time 
M.P. for Pembroke, to continue to use the 
surname of Barlow after Owen; and bear the 
arms of Barlow, of Lawrenny, quarterly, in 
the first quarter, with his owa family arms, 


Aug.17. Mr. Serjeant Adams to be Assist- 
aut Judge of the Court of Sessions of the 
Peace in and for the county of Middlesex. 

Aug. 19. Ralph Bernal the younger, esq. 
M.P. for Chipping Wycombe, and Catharine 
Isabella Osborne, spinster, only surviving 
child and heiress at law of the late Sir ‘Thomas 
Osborne, formerly of Newtown Anner, co. 
Tipperary, Bart. after their marriage, to use 
the surname of Osborne only, and the said 
Ralph Bernal to bear the arms of Osborne 
quarterly, in the first quarter, with his own 
amily arms.—Wm. Wakeford Attree, esq. 
Barrister at Law, to be an Assistant Tithe 
Commissioner for special purposes.— 60th 
Foot, Capt. F. Murray to be Major. 

Aug. 20. 23d Foot, Capt. H. Seymour to be 
Major.—94th Foot, Capt. C. Cotton to be Ma- 
jor.—Brevet, Major A. Champain, 23d Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army; Capt. 1. 
Walker, 3d West India Regiment, to be Major 
in the Army. 

Aug. 23. 8th Light Dragoons, Capt. F. G. 
Shewell to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. H. Pratt, 
36th Foot, to be Major in the Army.—John 
Falcon, late of Workington, aud now of White- 
haven, Cumberland, gent. in compliance with 
the will of his grandfather Thomas Harrison 
esq. to take the name of Harrison only, and 
bear the arms of Harrison quarterly with 
Falcon. 





Nava Promotions. 
To be Commanders,—Edward Hill and Edward 
C. Earle 


To be retired Commanders,—Charles Patri- 
arche and George Elrington. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Cirencester.—The Hon. G. A. F, Villiers, 
Dudley.—-John Benbow, esq. 
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EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. E. Lance, to be Prebendary of Wells. 

Rev. T. M. Brown, to be hon. Canon of Glouc. 

Rev. J. Collinson, to be hon. Canonof Durham. 

Hon. and Rev. E. S. Keppel, to be hon. Canon 
of Norwich. 

Rev. H. Raikes, to be hon. Canon of Chester. 

Rev. H. J. Stevenson, to be hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. 8. Thornton, to ke hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. M. Amphlett, Church-Lench R. Worc. 

Rev. W. Atkins, Ramilton R. co. Donegal. 

Rev. H. J. Bailey, North Leverton V. Notts. 

Rev. R. K. Bailey, St. Paul’s, Hull, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Mr. Birch, All Saints with St. John an- 
nexed V. Hertford. 

Rev. T. R. Birks, Kelshall R. Hertfordsh. 

Rev. C. Chichester, Strubby V. Linc. 

Rev. G. Coke, Piddlehinton R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. O. Dakeyne, Hykeham R. Linc. 

Rev. G. Dineley, Churchill R. Worc. 

Rev. J. R. Dunne, St. John’s, Oldham P. C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. H. Dyott, Anstrey V. Warwicksh. 

Rev. E. Evans, Voclas P.C. Denbighshire. 

Rev. R. Exton, Hemley R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Fletcher, St. Thomas Radcliffe P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. P. A. Galindo, Bradshaw P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. W. Hanway, Buckland R. Herts. 

Rev. R. J. Harrison, Forden P. C. Montg. 

Rey. W. Hutton, Beetham V. Westm. 

Rev. II. Ives, North Leverton V. Notts. 

Rey. J. Johnson, Glentham and Normanby 
RR. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Jones, Lianfihangel-genau’r-Glyn V. 
Cardiganshire. 
v. J. D. Lane, Forncett St. Peter’s and Forn- 
cett St. Mary’s RR. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Leathes, Reedham R. with Freethorpe 
V. Norfolk. 

Rey. E. Marsden, Aston P.C. Cheshire. 

. Mr. Mason, Wharton V. Westin. 

Rev. G. Newby, Wickham R. Durham, 

Rey. J. Nunn, Morton Say P.C. Shropshire. 

y. P. Pering, Great Cornard V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Pollitt, Lindale R. near Cartmel, Lanc. 

Rev. G. Ray, Stratherne R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. Rees, Llangranog cum Liandissillo- 
gog V. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. W. Y. Smythies, Shilbottle R. Northumb. 

Rev. H. J. Stevenson, St. Philip’s, Birming- 
ham R. 

Rev. B. Syer, Keddington R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Castle Sowerby V. Cumb. 

Rev. J. K. Tucker, Pettaugh R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Waller, Duckingtfield P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. E. White, Quernmore P.C, Lanc. 

Rev. H. White, Budbrooke V. Wore. 

Rev. O. G. Williams, Pentraeth and Llanbedn- 
goch P.C. Anglesea. 

Rev. W. Williams, Llanddythan and Llanfair- 
mathafarneithaf R. Anglesea. 

Rev. J. Winter, St. John, Wednesbury, P.C. 
Staffordshire. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. J. B. Grant, B.A. to be Master of the 
Endowed Free Grammar School, Haworth, 
Yorkshire. 

C. W. Hardy, esq. to be Second Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Heath, near Halifax. 

Rev. T. Hirst, to be Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 





BIRTHS. 
May 19. In Mornington-road, Mornington- 
crescent, the wife of John Hanson, esq. a son. 
July 7. At the College, Derby, the wife of 
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James Heygate, M.D. F.R.S. a dau.——9. At 
Riverhead, Kent, the wife of Charles R. Carter 


Petley, esq. a son and heir.——20. Lady Car- 
michael, a son and heir.——24. At Tittleshall 
Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. Kenelm 
H. Digby, a son.—-25. The lady of Sir Chas. 
Douglas, M. P. for Warwick, a son——27. At 
Barton Place, Exeter, Mrs. Herman Merivale, 
a dau.——28. At Burley Park, near Lyming- 
ton, the wife of G. R. Farnall, esq. a dau.—— 
At Ogwell House, Devon, the lady of Sir 
Richard Plasket, a dau.——30. The wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Saunders, of the Charter House, 


a son. 

Lately. In Montagu-sq. the wife of Arch- 
deacun King, a son.—At Hayes, Middlesex, 
the wife of W. UD. Christie, esq. M.P. for 
Weymouth, adau.——At Blagden, Lady Rid- 
ley, a son and dau.—lIn Florence, the Vis- 
countess Drumlanrig, a son and heir.—Lady 
Maria Ponsonby, a son.——At Shirley-house, 
the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sleigh, C.B. a dau.—— 
At Kensington, Lady Georgiana Romilly, a 
son. 

Aug.1. In New-st. Spring Gardens, the 
pong | ng | Hoare, a son.——3. In Berkeley- 
sq. Mrs. Humphrey St. John Mildmay, a dau. 
—In Portland-pl. the wife of Henry ‘Tritton, 
esq. ason.——8. At Llantrithyd, Glamorgansh. 
the wife of the Rey. Roper Trevor Tyler, 
a dau.—In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
the Countess Craven, a dau.——10. At Polti- 
more Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Fortescue, a 
son.——l4. The wife of William Cadman, esq. 
Wold Newton Hall, Yorkshire, a dau.— 
22, At Islington, Mrs. Cornelius Payne, a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 3. At Australind, Western Australia, 
William Pearce Clifton, esq. third son of M. 
Waller Clifton, esq. to Annette, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. W. G. Huett, Rector of Idlicot, 
Warwicksh. and widow of H. Gaudin, esq. 

27. At Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Edwin, second son of Robert Tooth, esq. of 
Cranbrook, Kent, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
the late Francis Lucas, esq. of Blackheath. 

April 19. At Penang, Lieut. Arthur How- 
lett, 27th Madras Nat. Reg. second son of the 
Rev. J. H. Howlett, Minister of the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, to Mary, second dau. of the 
late Edward Presgrave, esq. Resident Coun- 
sellor of Singapore. 

May7. At Calcutta, Edward Haines, esq. 
Bengal Eng. to Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Capt. Francis Hodgson, Bengal Army. 

June 24. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Robert- 
Henry, youngest son of the Rev. Henry Wintle, 
of Matson Pountsash, to Caroline, sixth dau. of 
the late James Boaden, esq. Warren-street, 
Fitzroy-sq., author of the Lives of Garrick 
and Kemble. 

25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Major 
Wetenhall, late 10t My to Agnes-Marga- 
retta, fourth dau. of the late Peter Wetenhall, 
esq. of Winnington Lodge, Cheshire——The 
Rev. Hewett Carey, A.M. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Carey, to Harriet-Martha, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller, C. B. of Radway, 
Warwickshire.——At St. Pancras, Capt. H. 
Anderdon, of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
to Eliza, second dau. of the late Sir David C. 
Roose. At St. Marylebone, B. Bradley 
Hewitt, esq. to Letitia-Catharine, only dau. of 
the late Major Colin Campbell, of Strachur, 
Argyleshire.——At Acton, Cheshire, Wilbra- 
ham Spencer Tollemache, esq. to Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. James Tomkinson, of Dor- 
field.——At Wells, the Rev. Wilson Pedder, 
M.A. Vice-Principal of the Theological Coll. 
to Mary, dau. of the late J. W. — eng 
of the Liberty, Wells.——At Oxford, Wm. F. 
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Donkin, esq. Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
to Harriet, third dau. of the Rev. John Haw- 
trey, Incumbent of St. James’s, Guernsey.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles Bell, 
esq. to Catharine-Louisa, second dau. of the 
late James Lawrell, esq. of Frimley, Surrey. 
-——At Stamford-hill, bd Clapton, the Rev. 
Henry Robbins, M.A. of Wadham coll. Oxford, 
to es, third dau. of the late John Gooton, 
ea. rmerly of Worksop, Notts.——At Hull, 
Edward Bates, esq. of Bombay, son of 
Joseph Bates, esq. of Spring Hall, near Hali- 
fax, to Ellen, dau. of Thomas Thompson, esq. 
merchant, of Hull.—At Kensington, John 

i . of Broom Edge, Cheshire, to 
Esther-Anne, widow of the late Edward Liem- 
ber, esq. of Notting-hill-square.——At Witham, 
the Rev. inald G. Bryan, B. A. of Trinity 
coll. Cambri 


, third son of the Rev. Gu 
Bryan, Rector 





of Woodham Walter, to Henri- 
arnham, second dau. of W. W. Luard, 
esq. of Witham Lodge.——At Upper ton, 
the Rev. William Tiverton Preedy, of Sheldon, 
Warwickshire, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late 
uel Leney, esq. of Lewes, Sussex.——At 
Chapelthorp, Robert Spencer Shield, 4 of 
Chester-le-Street, second son of the late t. 
Shield, to Elizabeth, only dau. of John Dodg- 
son Charlesworth, esq. of ——. Hall, 
near Wakefield.——At Great Limber, William 
Richardson, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Richardson, esq. of Horkstow, to Mary-Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Maunsell, esq. 
formerly of Limerick.——At Bath, the Rev. 
Richard, fifth son of the late Rev. J. W. 
Astley, M.A. Rector of Quenington, Glouc. to 
Adelaide-Annette, second dau. of the late P. 
H. Crampton, esq. of Fassaroe, co. Wicklow. 
——At Highgate, George Pearce Moore, esq. 
of _—— Wilts, to Mary-Jane, only dau. 
of Henry Bloxam, esq. 

26. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Nicholas 
Tyacke, esq. M.D. of Chichester, to Frances- 
Ann, eldest dau. of J. B. Freeland, esq.——At 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Robert Russell, 
esq. Post-Capt. R.N. to Hester, eldest dau. of 
the Rt. Hon. Stephen Lushington.——At Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Joseph Sambourne Smith, 
esq. solicitor, of Ledbury, to Christian, dau.o 
the late Thomas Webb, esq. of Tiddington 
House, Warwickshire.——At St. Leonard’s, 
T. Allen Southwood, esq. B.A. to Anne-Doro- 
thea, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Cardew, 
Royal Eng.—The Rev. John Abbott, Rector 
of Meavy, Devon, to Catharine, youngest dau. 
of the late John James Hirtzel, esq.——At 
Sheffield, the Rev. Augustus A. Bagshawe, 
B.A. Perpetual Curate of Wormhill, youngest 
son of the late Sir W. C. Bagshawe, of the 
Oaks, Derbysh. to eT: my child 
of the Rev. William H. Vale, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Ecclesal, near Sheffield. 

27. At St. Pancras, Edward John Chapman, 
esq. of ae, Yorkshire, to Anne- 
Louisa, ~ | child of the late John n, esq. 
of Rothwell, Northamptonsh.——At Bri iiton, 
Sydney Laurence, ~ of Beddington, Surrey, 
to Mary--Anne, eldest dau. of the late Arthur 
Jones, . of Castle Green, Cardigan, and of 
Tirhoot, t Indies.——-At All Souls’, Lang- 
ham-pl. Henry Boyle Lee, esq. fourth son of 
the late Robt. Newton Lee, esq. of Coldrey, 
Hants, to Anne-Emilia, only dau. of the 
late Richard Debarry, esq.—At Tiberton, Here- 
fordsh. William Vernon Guise, esq. eldest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John W. Guise, Bart. of 
Rendcomb-park and Elmore-court, Glouc., to 

aret-Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
D. H. Lee Warner, of Tiberton-court and Wal- 
D> Abbey. At Liverpool, the Rev. 
Robert Morewood, B.A. Vicar of Burton, 





Westmoreland, and late of Queen’s coll. to 
ll 
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Margaret, eldest dau. of the late John North, 
~. ¢ Islington, Live 1.——At Liverpool, 
J.B. Malcolm, ==> Master of the Deanery 
School, High combe, to Miss Caroline 
Fox. t Ludstone, Salop, Edmund Fox, 
esq. Master of the Royal Grammar School, 
High Wycombe, to Miss Lea.—~At Alver- 
stoke, the Rev. George W. Livesay, M.A. of 
Southsea, to Caroline, eldest dau. of James 
Adams, esq. Architect, of Gosport. 

29. At St. Pancras, Henry Eugene Barnes, 
a oe of James Barnes, esq. of Mercers 
Hall, to Wilhelmina-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late George Darby, esq. of Leghorn. 
——At Chiswick, Dr. Thomas Cox, Head 
Master of the Royal Free Grammar School, 
Barnet, Herts, to Eliza-Ann-Merton, only sur- 
viving dau. of W. W. Cox, esq. of Turnham 
Green.—At Alston, George Henry Bowlby, 
esq. R.N. to Caroline, ocoet dau. of the late 
Henry Salvin, esq. of ham.——At Milver- 
ton, Joseph, son of the late Joseph James, esq. 
of Hascombe-pl. Surrey, to Marianne, fourt 
dau. of the late William Foster Reynolds, 
esq. of Carshalton House, Surrey. 

ately. At Rainford, the v. Thomas 
Green, M.A. of Prescot, to Mary-Ann, dau of 
the late Mr. Ather, and grand-dau. of the late 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, Incumbent of Rainford. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Julius, son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. B. Bunce, R.M. of Ply- 
mouth, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late John Uttermare, esq. of Curry Mallett, 
Somerset.—At Stroudwater, Charles West, 
M.D. of Charterhouse-sq. to Mary-Hester, 
third dau. of W. B. Cartwright, ~ of the 
Field, formerly of Devizes.——At St. James’s, 
Manaton Pipon, esq. to Ann, dau. of the late 
Hon. Capt. Rodney, R. N.—At Liverpool, 
the Rev. Robert Morewood, B.A. Vicar of 
Burton, Westmoreland, to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late John North, esq. of Liverpool. 

July. At St. my Hanover-sq. Lieut.- 
Col. Le Blanc, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
to Elizabeth, relict of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
Alexander Caldwell, G.C.B.——At Stonehouse, 

Du Pre, esq. son of the late J. W. Du Pre, 
esq. and cm of the late Adm. Boger, to 
— . Warwell, niece of Capt. Pearse, 

2. At St. George’s, eg > Edward 
Wingfield Dickenson, esq. of Dosthill-house, 
to Sarah, widow of Major William Spratt, late 
of the Hon. East India Co.’s Service.——At 
Hackney, Charles Blakely Brown, esq. B.A., 
M. B. Trinity coll. Oxon, and John-st. Berke- 
ley-sq. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Clements, of Lower Clapton. At 
Wallingford, Berks, W. G. Tiley, esq. surgeon, 
Clifton-upon-Tame, Worcestershire, to Maria- 
Jane, second dau. of the Rev. J. Langley, 
Rector of St. ang: Ses Wallingford. —— At 
Rearsby, Leic. the . Charles Nevinson, 
M.A. late Fellow of Wadham coll. Oxford, to 
Emma, third dau. of the Rev. N. Morgan, 
Rector of Rearsby At Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Low, of the Madras Army, to Thoma- 
Sina-Agnes, eldest dau.; and Wm. Logan 
White, esq. of Killerstain, Advocate, to Jane, 
eg dau. of the late Sir James Foulis, 

rt. of Colinton.——At River, Kent, John 
Matson, esq. of the Admiralty, third son of 
Robert Matson, esq. of Rochester, to Catha- 
rine-Witherden, only dau. of the late Simon 
Horton, . of Ewell. At Kensington, 
William, eldest son of Seth Thomas, esq. of 
the Tower, London, to Anna, dau. of the late 
William Castell Damant, esq. late of Kensing- 
ton-sq.. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Alexander Boyle, esq. mm. R.N. second 
son of the _ Hon. David Boyle, Lord 
Justice-Gen. of Scotland, to Agnes, youngest 
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dau. of James Walker, esq. of Great George- 
st.——At —— Sussex, George Selby, esq. 
Madras Artillery, to Angelica-Mary, third dau. 
of Capt. Rowland Money, R.N,. C.B. of Ald- 
wick-lodge, near Bognor. At Bodicote, 
Oxon, Mr. E. R. Hartley, Principal of the 
Grammar School, as Norton, to Anne- 
Rebecca, third dau. of John Austin, esq. 

3. At Blackawton, Devon, Vesey Hine, esq. 
of Dartmouth (only son of the late Capt. John 
Hine, of the Hon. East India Co.’s Service), 
to Anna, second dau. of the late = 
Templer, esy. of Sandford Orleigh. t 
Bovington, Herts, A. F. — esq. B.A. 
of St. und’s ae, xford, to Julia, 
ba 5 dau. of the late Thomas Morton, esq. 

t St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Alex- 
ander George Russell, youngest son of the late 
Duke of Bedford, to Anne-Emily, youngest 
dau, of the late Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, 
Bart. of Westover, Isle of Wight.———At 
Bath, S. Sneade Brown, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service, to Amelia, dau. of Dr. James 
Watson, of Bath.——At Alton, William-Thos., 
second son of the late Capt. Clement, R.N. of 
Chawton, to Marianne, second dau. of James 
White Clement, esq.— At Little cer: 
Robert, only son of R. Forbes, ~" of Hyde 
Park-gate, Kensington, to Caroline-Maria, dau. 
of Charles ke, esq. of Westwood House, 
Essex.——At Plaisance, Jersey, Edw. George 
Le Conteur, esq. Col. in the Royal Jersey 
Militia, to Elizabeth-Maria, dau. of Sir Cod- 
rington Edmund Carrington, formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Also, Francis John Le 
Conteur, esq. of the same place, Lieut.-Col. in 
the same corps, to Frances, dau. of Sir C. E. 
Carrington. 

4. At St. George’s, ay eng 7 Julius, son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. B. Bunce, R. M. of Ply- 
mouth, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late John Uttermare, esq. of Curry Mallett, 
Somersetsh.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Sir William Molesworth, Bart. of Pencarrow, 
Cornwall, to Mrs. Temple West, widow of 
Temple West, esq. of Mathon Lodge, Worc. 
——At Wisbeach, Charles Boucher, esq., jun. 
to Elizabeth-Russel, only child of omas 
Stear, esq.—At Kenmure House, near Glas- 

w, Thomas Grehem Stirling, esq. of Strowan, 

erthshire, to Mary, eldest dau. of William 
Stirling, esq.———At Muthill, Perthshire, Wm. 
Nelson Clarke, esq. to Mary-Leslie, sister of 
the Rev. Alexander Lendrum, of Muthill.—— 
——At St. Paul’s, Edmund Goodwin, esq. of 
Slough, Bucks, to Laura-Maynard, dau. of the 
late ‘Thomas tog : 

5. At Jersey, the Rev. James Currie, In- 
cumbent of rist Church, Manchester, to 
Anne-Caroline, youngest dau. of Christopher 
Heath, esq. formerly of Pew Hill, near Chip- 
penham, Wilts. 

6. At Paddington, Capt. Hirtland, Royal 
Art. to Cara-Mary, only dau. of the late 
Edward Dance, esq. Deputy Commissary-Gen. 
to the Forces.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
John Dunn, esq. eldest son of John Dunn, 
esq. of Heathfield, Hobart Town, to Ellen, 
second dau. of Francis Skurray, esq. of Stan- 
hope-pl. Hyde Park.——At Whitchurch, Salop, 
T. B. Collier, esq. solicitor, of Liverpool, to 
Emma-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Peake, esq.——At Newport, the Rev. 
Macdonald Steele, M.A. Vicar of Caerwent 
and Perpetual Curate of Lianvair, near Chep-- 
stow, to Maria, youngest dau. of M. T. Smith, 
esq. of Maesglaes, Monmouthshire. 

8. At Plymouth, J. J. Grant, -. llth 

. to Maria, eldest dau. of Richard Martin, 
esq. of Portland House, Plymouth. At 
Jersey, David-Wilkie, second son of the late 
Abraham Raimbach, esq. of Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road, to Jane-Winter, second dau. 
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of Philip Joureneaux, esq. of Saint Helier, 
Jersey.——At Shrewsbury, the Rev. J. Poole, 
B. A. Incumbent of Llan —, Montgomery- 
shire, to Emily, eldest dau. of the late B. 
Blythe, om. Surgeon of Cound. — 

9. At Wilton, Somerset, William Palmer, 
esq. of Saint Giles’s, Oxford, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late James S. Patton, 
esq. of the Friary, Lichfield. ——At East Grin- 
stead, the Rev. J. E. Judson, Lindfield, to 
Emily, fourth dau. of John Edger, esq. 
Pickstone Park, East Grinstead.——At Ken- 
sington, William Longman, esq. of Hyde Park- 
sq. to Emma, eldest dau. of rick Pratt 
Barlow, esq. of Kensington. The Rev. 
Thomas Cross Peake, M.A. Rector of Halla- 
ton, co. Leicester, to Mary-Jane, second dau. 
of John Dawson Barnard, esq. of Somerb 
Grove.— At _ Kent, the Rev. W. B. 
Holland, M.A. tual Curate of Walmer, 
to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of J. B. Slader, esq. 
of ae Court.——Lord Charles Wellesley, 
second son of the Duke of Wellington, to Miss 
Pierrepoint, dau. of the Right Hon. Hen 
Manvers Pierrepont——At Menheniot, Mr. 
S. Deane Pearce, of Bodmin, to t 
third dau. of the late John Sobey, esq. of 
Trewolland, near Liskeard. At Weston 
Zoyland, the Rev. Richard James Luscombe, 
Rector of Chedoxy, to Harriet-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Marshall, the Vicar. 
——At Brislington, the Rev. Charles Leopold 
Cartwright, Curate of that parish, to Anna- 
Mary, dau. of the late Edward Long Fox, esq. 
M.D. of Brislington.—aAt St. James’s, West- 
minster, the Rev. Edward Hartopp Grove, 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose college, to the 
Hon. Harriet Lister, one of Her Majesty’s 
Maids of Honour. At Brackley, Henry 
James Lacon, esq. to Caroline-Louisa-Bartlett, 
second dau. of the late J. Roberts, esq. of 
Buckingham.———The Rev. Thomas Cross 
Peake, M.A. Rector of Hallaton, co. Leicester, 
to aes second dau. of John Dawson 
Barnard, esq. of Somerby Grove. 

10. At Dublin, John .Henry Keane, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Richard Keane, Bart. of Cap- 
ge House, co. Waterford, to Laura, eldest 

u. of the Right Hon. Richard Keatinge, 
Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Horatio Kemble, 
esq. second son of the late Thomas Nash 
Kemble, esq. late of Gobions Park, Herts, to 
Margaret-Amelia, only child of Lieut.-Col. 
Carpenter, of Potter’s-bar, Middlesex.——At 
Islington, Joseph Rickett, ~-. to Cordelia- 
Jane, eldest dau. of Edmund Dunn, esq. and 
niece of the Rev. ue] Dunn.——At Berlin, 
T. Amand Bentley, esq. of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Shrewsbury, to Pauline-Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Professor Fillion, of Berlin. 

11. At Taunton, the Rev. T. Tudball, of 
Trull, to Sarah, dau. of the late Capt. David 
Ross, R.N. of Walmer, Kent.——At Chelten- 











ham, George Robert Lambert pap ~. 
he late 


Lieut. in the Austrian Cavalry, son of t 

Hon. Robert Annesley, and nephew of the late 
Earl Aunesley, to Millicent-Murray dau, of 
the late Miles Mundy French, esq. of the co. 
Derby.——At_ Lewes, Sussex, John Cusson 
Turner, esq. M. D. of Brighton, third son of 
the late Charles Turner, esq. of Hanwell Park, 
Middlesex, to Frances, dau. of William Bal- 
combe Langridge, esq. of Lewes.——At St. 
Ewe, Cornwall, William Fox, esq. of Elford- 
leigh, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late J. 
M. P. Cosserat, esq. of Torquay.—At Trow- 
bridge, Arthur Neweil Jones, esq. of Bideford, 
to Frances-Rishton, youngest . of Elijah 
Bush, esq. of Trowbridge, Wilts.——At St. 
Pancras, William John Williams, esq. of 
Brighton, to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late T. Jones, esq. of Ty ie Regent’s-pk. 
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12. At Old Brompton, Edward Rawson 
Clark, one. to Laura-Selina, only child of John 
Foley Kealy, _ of Upper Gower-st. 

14. At Stonehouse, Peter Benson Stewart, 
esq. Commander R. N. fourth son of the late 
Wm. Stewart, esq. of Horn Head, co. Done- 
Se to epatesee-Eogaeta, eldest dau. of John 

oote, esq. Capt. R. N. 

15. In Guernsey, Patrick Leonard Macdou- 

gall, Capt. in the Royal Canadian Rifles, son 
Col. Sir Duncan Macdougall, to Louisa- 
faa dau. of Major-Gen. William F. P. 


ier. 

%. At St. Faith’s, Arthur, son of the late 
Rev. Stephen Woodgate, M.A., Vicar of Pem- 
bury, Kent, to Grace-Maria, fourth dau. of 
H h Kennedy, esq. of Cultra, co. Down, 
Ireland.— at St. Geor, *s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. W. P. Hasiewood Rector of Ardingly, 
Sussex, to Frances, dau. of Cholmeley Charles 
Dering, esq. of Ayot St. Lawrence.——At St. 
James’s, the Hon. R. S. Carew, M. P. for the 
co. Waterford, eldest son of Lord Carew, to 
Emily-Anne, second dau. of G. R. Philips, esq. 
M.P.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Arthur 
Onslow Creighton, esq. son of the late Capt. 
Creighton, of the 11th Dragoons, and grand- 
son of the late Sir Rich. Onslow, Bart. G.C.B. 
to Mary-Rosalie, second dau. of —— Parkin, 
esq. of Montagu-sq. and Ashurst Lodge, Kent. 
——At St. Giles-in-the-Fie!ds, the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, son of John Rawlinson, esq. of 
Wimpole-st. and Alresford, Hants, to Jane- 
Philippa, second dau. of Robt. Te Walker, 
esq. of Bedford-square.——At Chichester, the 
Rev. James Charles Cane, of Bognor, to Fanny, 
only dau. of J. W. Buckell, esq. of Chichester. 
——At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Robt. Mills 
Nesfield, esq. Barrister-at-Law, son of the late 
Rev. W. Nesfield, Rector of Brancepeth, Dur- 
ham, to Lucy-Elizabeth, second dau. of W. 
Underwood, esq. of Castle Hill, near Bakewell, 
and formerly Capt.in the 21st Light Dragoons. 
——aAt Colne, Lancashire, John Joseph Ayre, 
esq. surgeon, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
George Thomas Carr, esq. and niece of the late 
J. B. Carr, esq. of Langroyd. 

17. At Upton Warren, Alfred C. Hooper, 
esy. of Worcester, to Ann-Mary, only dau. of 
the late John Ingledew, esq. of Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

18. At Exeter, the Rev. J. L. Drapes, M.A. 
of Kilkenny, to Henrietta, dau. of the late 
J. B. Travers, esq. of the E. I. Co.’s Civil 
Service, and niece of G. F. Travers, esq. of 
Fairfield Lodge, near Exeter.——At Warmin- 
ster, Capt. Robert Saunders, of Calcutta, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Rev. M. Row- 
landson, Vicar of Warminster.—aAt 
Paddington, Henry Julius Jones, esq. of 
Church-court, Lombard-st. and Camberwell 
New-road, Solicitor, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
Edward William Lake, esq. of Oxford-terr. 
Hyde Park.——At Lewisham, Edmund Or- 
mond Lyne, esq. of Cross Hayes, Malmesbury, 
surgeon, Only son of the late Capt. Edward 
Lyne, Ist Madras Cavy., to Mary. only dau. of 

illiam Talmadge, esq. of Blackheath.—At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, Charles F. B. 
Sweetland, esq. to Jessy-Mary, dau. of Wm. 
Scott, esq. of Hall Place, St. John’s Wood. 
—At Lymington, Alfred J. Wood, esq. of 
Gloucester, to Frances-Beeston, second dau. of 
W. Towsey, esq. M.D.——At Dover, Godfrey 
Wills, esq. of Wills Grove, co. Roscommon, 
to Elizabeth-Udney, second dau. of William 
Robert Wills, esq. of Suffolk House, Chelten- 
ham, and Castlerea, co. Roscommon.—At 
Cookham, the Rev. John Spurgin, M. A. Head 
Master of the Corporation Grammar School 
at Maidstone, to Amanda, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Jno. F. Grantham, Vicar of Cookham, 
Berks.——At Edinburgh, Alexander Dunlop, 
esq. Advocate, to Eliza-Esther, only dau. of 
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John Murray, esq.——-William Charles Lam- 
bert, esq. of Knowle, Dorset, to Agnes-Grove, 
eldest dau. of the late William Helyar, esq. of 
Coker Court, Somerset. 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Bertram 
Mitford, esq. to Anne, youngest sister of the 
late Sir Francis Ford, Bart.——At Dublin, 
James Cook, esq. Principal of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Claremont, and late 
of Beverley, to Hannah-Anne, dau. of the late 
John Marks, esq. of Cork, and sister to the 
Rev. Dr. Marks, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
—At Sculcoates, near Hull, Bernhard Samuel- 
son, esq. of Manchester, to Caroline, fifth 
dau. of Henry Blundell, esq. of Hull and 
London. 

22. At Guernsey, Selby Hutton, esq. of 
Carlton-on-Trent, Notts, and late of Wadham, 
College, to Emily-Jane, third dau. of Charles 
Wilkinson, esq. of Guernsey, and late. of 
Wick House, Homerton.——At Charleville, 
the seat of the Earl of Rathdowne, Charles- 
Stanley Monck, esq. eldest son of the Hon. C, 
J. K. Monck, to Lady Ellizabeth-Louise-Mary, 
third dau. of the Earl of Rathdowne. 

23. At Kenmure House, Lanarkshire, N. B. 
Graham Russell, esq. son of the late Col. 
Russell, to Henrietta-Jane, third dau. of Wm. 
Stirling, esq¢.——At Middleton, Forfarsh. John 
Guthrie, esq. _. of Guthrie Castle, same co. 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of Barnabas Maude, 
esq. of Leghorn.——At Melbury, Dorset, Edw. 
C. Kerrison, esq. son and heir of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart. of Oakley Park, 
Suffolk, to the Lady C. F. Strangways, dau. of 
the Earl of Ilchester.——At Stoke, near Devon- 
port, Arthur Arundel Browne, esq. eldest son 
of the late Col. Marmaduke Browne, Bengal 
Art. to Dora-Anne, only child of the late Rev. 
St. John Browne, of Kinsale, Ireland. At 
Bathwick, John S. Scott, esq. 3lst Regt. to 
Teresa-Anne, dau. of the late Thomas Morris, 
esq. of Thornbury, Glouc. and niece of John 
Buckle, esq. of Wyelands, Monmouthsh.—— 
At North Witham, Linc. the Rev. Henry 
Ready, Rector of Waxham, Norfolk, eldest 
son of Storer Ready, esy. to Emily-Lloyd, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Dowson, In- 
cumbent of Monk Fryston, Yorkshire.——At 
Clogher, Robert George Archibald Hamilton 
Gun Cunningham, esq. eldest son of R. G. 
Cunningham, esq. of Mountkennedy, co. 
Wicklow, to Isabella, only dau. of Lord Robert 
Tottenham, Bishop of Clogher.——At Lea- 
mington, Robert, eldest son of James Alex- 
ander, esq. of Somerhill, Kent, to Julia-Char- 
lotte, fourth dau. of the late William Fane, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service.———At Salisbury, 
Thomas Cave, esq. of Yeovil, Somerset, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Henry Kaines, esq. of 
Manston, Dorset.——At Stranraer, Wigtonsh. 
N. B. John-Frederick, eldest son of Frederick 
Bowman, esq. of Herne Hill, Surrey, to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of John Macmeikan, esq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl Ferrers, to Augusta-Annabella, dau. of 
Lord Edward Chichester.—At Barnes, Wm. 
Charles Sheppard, esq. 4th King’s Own, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late William 
Beebe, esq. of Ham, Surrey. —— At Sutton 
Bonnington, Notts, Alfred Goddard, esq. of 
King-st. Cheapside, and Clapham-rise, Surrey, 
to Louisa, only dau. of Edward Bacon, esq. of 
Sutton Bonnington.——At Aspringer, Edward 
Lee Warner, esq. to Julia-Maria, eldest dau. 
of Gen. Sir Thomas Gage Montresor, K.C.H. 
—At Holbrooke, Frederick Daniel, second 
son of John Fryer, esq. of Chatteries, to Har- 
riette-Millicent, youngest dau. of the late 
John Reade, esq. of Holbrooke House, Suffolk. 
—At Lewisham, Edward Berry Walford, 
esq. of Blackheath, son of Richard Walford, 
esq. of Ryde, to Elizabeth-Margaret, only dau, 
of the late James Dyer, esq. of Blackheath. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke p’ANGOULEME. 

June 3. At Goritz, in Austria, aged 
68, Louis Antoine Duc d’ Angouléme. 

He was born Aug. 6, 1775, the elder 
of the two sons of Charles Philippe 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
by Maria- Theresa, daughter of Victor III. 
King of Sardinia. 

The youthful Dauphin, Louis X VII., 
having, as it is tolerably well ascertained, 
perished in the dungeon wherein the 
ruffians of the revolutionary government 
had immured him, and the Salique law 
prohibiting the descent of the crown to 
the Princess Royal of France, she was 
united on the 10th June, 1799, to the 
Duc d’Angouléme. Louis XVIII. as- 
cended the throne on the restoration of 
the Bourbon dynasty, in the year 1814; 
and dying without issue in 1824, the suc- 
cession devolved upon the Comte d’ Ar- 
tois, who reigned as Charles X, In 182. 
he was placed at the head of the army 
which made a demonstration, rather than 
a campaign, in Spain. His exploits, how- 
ever, were the subjects both of the French 
painters and sculptors of that period. 

The events of 1830 are too well known 

to require even a cursory notice. An un- 
successful attempt was made on the third 
of the ‘‘great days of July,” by M. 
Jacques Laffitte, and the leading members 
of the newly-elected Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to induce a withdrawal of the ob- 
noxious ordinances which had been issued 
by the ministry of the Prince de Polignac. 
The government hesitated, and when 
their misguided sovereign became willing 
to accede to the proposal of the deputies, 
M. Laffitte declared that it was then too 
late. Ultimately Charles X. signed an 
abdication at Rambouillet, and bis son 
the Due d’Angouléme resigned his right 
of succession in favour of his young 
nephew, the Duc de Bordeaux, whose 
father, the Duc de Berri, was assassinated 
in 1820. 
‘ The Duc d’ Angouléme seems to have 
been a harmless character, of no marked 
talent, and of no decided propensities. 
During the government of Charles X. he 
was content with doing what he was bid 
—at the revolution of 1830 he was con- 
tent with doing nothing—and during the 
exile of his house he was content with 
being nothing. In private life he appears 
to have been an amiable man. 

When he perceived his death approach- 
ing, he sent to the archives of the War 
Department at Paris an important work 
which he had got executed during the 





Restoration, giving, in folio, plans, draw- 
ings and full descriptions of all the for- 
tified places in France, showing their 
weak points, the best modes of attacking 
them, and the proper manner of defence. 

The cause of his death was a cancer in 
the pylorus. On the8th of June bis funeral 
was celebrated in the cathedral of Goritz, 
and thence proceeded to the chapel of the 
Franciscan convent, situated on a height 
at the west of the town. The Due de 
Bordeaux followed the car on foot, ina 
mourning cloak. Count de Montbel, 
Viscount de Champagny, and the Duke 
de Blacas, also in mourning cloaks, walked 
behind the Duke ; next came the French 
now at Goritz, the authorities, and the 
inhabitants. The body was placed in the 
ae where the mortal remains of Charles 

. rest. 





JosrrH BoNnaPARTE. 

July 28. At Florence, aged 76, Joseph 
Bonaparte, Count de Survilliers, the 
elder brother of Napoleon, and formerly 
King of Naples and King of Spain. 

He was born in 1768, at Corte, in the 
island of Corsica ; and attended his brother 
in his first campaign of Italy in 1796. 
Having been appointed a member of the 
legislative body, he was distinguished for 
his moderation and good sense, and gave 
proofs of generous firmness, when he 
undertook to defend General Bonaparte, 
then in Egypt, against the accusations of 
the Directory, Under the Consulate he 
was member of the Council of State and 
one of the witnesses to the treaty of 
Luneville. On the accession of Napoleon 
to the empire the crown of Lombardy 
was offered to and refused by him. A 
few days after the battle of Austerlitz 
he assumed the command of the army 
destined to invade the kingdom of Naples, 
penetrated without striking a blow to 
Capua, and, on the 15th of February, 
1806, he made his entrance into Naples, 
of which kingdom the Emperor ap- 
pointed him Sovereign. The govern. 
ment of Josephas King of Naples, though 
short, was not sterile. In the space of 
less than two years he drove the English 
from the kingdom, reorganised the army 
and navy, and completed many public 
works. In 1808 he proceeded to occupy 
the throne of Spain; which he abandoned 
after the battle of Vittoria. On his re- 
turn to France he took the command of 
Paris, and, faithful to the orders of the 
Emperor, he accompanied the Empress 
regent to Chartres, and subsequently to 
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Blois, after the invasion of the Allics, and 
assembled around her all the disposable 
troops. After the abdication of Fon- 
tainebleau, Prince Joseph Napoleon was 
obliged to withdraw to Switzerland. He 
returned to France in 1815, the same day 
the Emperor arrived at Paris. After the 
battle of Waterloo he embarked for 
America, where his brother, whom he 
was never more to see, appointed to meet 
him. In 1817 the State of Jersey, and 
in 1825 the legislature of the State of 
New York, authorised him to possess 
lands without becoming an American 
citizen. 

The Count de Survilliers did not re- 
turn to Europe until 1832. He then 
came to Engiand, where he resided 
several years. A painful malady, which 
required a milder climate, obliged him to 
demand permission of the foreign powers 
to fix his residence at Florence, where 
he breathed bis last. He was attended 
on his dying bed by his brothers, Louis 
and Jerome. There remain of the 
Emperor’s brothers but the two latter 
princes—Louis, formerly King of Hol- 
Jand; and Jerome, formerly King of 
Westphalia. 


Lorp HuntINGrFIELD. 

Aug. 10. At Heveningham-ball, Suf- 
folk, aged 66, the Right Hon. Joshua 
Vanneck, Baron Huntingfield, of Heve- 
ningham-hall, in the Peerage of Ireland 
(1796,) and a Baronet of England (1751.) 

He was the eldest son of Joshua first 
Lord Huntingtield, by Maria, second 
daughter of Andrew ‘Thomson, esq. of 
Roehampton, 

He was born on the 12th of August, 
1778, and at his death was within two days 
completing his 66th year. He succeeded 
his father on the 15th Aug. 1816. He 
wastwice married, namely, first, 2nd April, 
1810, to Frances Catharine, eldest 
daughter of Chaloner Arcedeckne, esq. 
of Glevering hall, Suffolk, who died in 
1815 ; and secondly, 6th January, 1817, to 
Lucy-Anne, third daughter of Sir Charles 
Blois, Bart., who survives his lordship, 
He leaves an only daughter by the first 
marriage, the Hon. Mrs. Rowley, wife 
of Captain Robert Charles Rowley: and 
an only son by the second lady, namely, 
the Hon. Charles Andrew Vanneck, now 
Lord Huntingfield, who was born the 
12th Jan. 1818, and married on the 6th 
of July, 1839, Miss Louisa Arcedeckne, 
only daughter of Andrew Arcedeckne, 
esq. and has issue. There was another 
son by the first marriage, the Hon. 
Joshua Vanneck, who died in 1833, in 
his 22nd year. 


Osiruary.—Lord Huntingfield—Hon. J. E. Murray. 
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Hon. James Ersxinr Murray. 

Feb. 17. At Borneo, in his 35th year, 
James Erskine Murray, of Aberdona, co. 
Clackmannan, esq. Advocate ; uncle to 
Lord Elibank. 

He was born May 4, 1810, the third 
son of Alexander seventh Lord Elibank, 
and the eldest son of his second marriage 
with Catharine, daughter of James Stew- 
art, esq. 

He was called to the Scotish bar as an 
advocate ; and published in 1836 an in- 
teresting account of aSummer Tour across 
the Pyrenees. This tour was performed 
on foot, for Mr. Murray bad an extra- 
ordinary physical constitution, naturally 
good, and strengthened by frequent exer- 
cise in the Scottish highiands. 

In conjunction with Mr. C. W. Bowra, 
he undertook a commercial expedition 
from China to the island of Borneo, 
where he met his death, 

After their arrival on the coast the two 
vessels, the schooner Young Queen and 
the brig Anna, entered the river Coti for 
about 80 miles, and anchored off Tongar- 
ron. During the ascent no opposition 
was offered ; and on arriving at the town 
named, where the Sultan resides, he ex- 
pressed himself gratified by the visit, and 
willing to trade with the vessels. De- 
ceived by these friendly appearances, they 
were moored; but after some time having 
elapsed, there appeared no intention on 
the part of the inbabitants to buy or sell. 
From the large body of armed men con- 
gregating around the Sultan’s house, sus- 
picions began to be entertained that all 
was not right. ‘These suspicions were 
soon confirmed by attempts being made to 
board on two several nights, which were 
prevented by the vigilance of those on the 
watch. The Suitan had now thrown 
aside every appearance of friendliness, 
and there was no longer any doubt of his 
intention to destroy the vessels, if possi- 
ble. Mr. Murray, deeply impressed with 
their dangerous position, addressed a 
letter to the captains of the Young Queen 
and the Anna, stating his conviction that 
they could only escape by fighting their 
way through the gun-boats and floating 
batteries with which they were surs 
rounded: he also endeavoured to get 
hostages from the Sultan, for a safe pas- 
sage down the river: in this he failed. 
The attack commenced upon the vessels 
on the 16th of February while they were 
still at anchor, by masked batteries from 
the shore and gun-boats. They slipped 
their cables, and commenced their almost 
hopeless attempt to fight their way out of 
the river, surrounded by numerous boats 
which kept up an incessant fire from their 
long brass guns. On every turn of the 
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river they found a fresh battery to con- 
tend with, the boats keeping up the pur- 
suit out of range of the swivels, but not 
of the long guns, from which in the Young 
Queen there were fired 550 shot, and a 
proportionate number from the Anna. At 
one time the Anna got on a mud bank, 
but her consort nobly bore up and ranged 
alongside for her protection, until she got 
off. But for this she would inevitably 
have been taken. The night being calm, 
with a strong ebb tide, the two vessels 
were lashed together, and allowed to 
drift with the current, determined to 
escape or perish in company. Ahead of 
each was a boat to pull them round when 
they got broadside on to the current ; the 
men in these boats state positively that 
they heard English voices hailing them 
from the shore. After 36 hours of con- 
tinuous fighting, they reached within a few 
miles of the mouth of the river, and escape 
appeared certain. But they found a nu- 
merous fleet of boats ahead of them, 
which had entered through some unknown 
creek. ‘This was the last and most des- 
perate attack, and the number of pirates 
killed must have been immense. With 
personal safety almost within his grasp, 
here poor Murray was killed, in the 
Young Queen. He was fighting the 
midship guns when he was struck bya 
two-pounder on the breast; death was 
instantaneous. 

The ships at length passed the bar and 
flats at the mouth of the river, though at 
sunset the boats were still in chase. 
During the whole affair the conduct of 
the officers and men was excellent. An 
unflinching determination was evinced to 
escape or die in the attempt. Mr. Mur- 
ray was the moving spirit by which they 
were all influenced, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that he was cut short in the very 
vigour of life: with his talents and energies 
he might have done much to retrieve past 
misfortunes. Two lives were lost in the 
other vessel, and four were wounded in 
the Anna, and one in the Young Queen. 

Mr. Murray married in 1832 Isabella, 
only child of the late James Erskine, esq. 
of Aberdona, son of James Lord Alva, 
of the Earl of Mar’s family. He there- 
upon assumed the name of Erskine before 
his own. He has left issue a son and 
heir, Alexander-Erskine, born in 1832, 
another son, and two daughters, 


Sir Joun Maxwe tr, Barr. 

July 30. Aged 76, Sir John Maxwell, 
the seventh Bart. of Nether Pollok, co. 
Renfrew (1682). 

Sir Jobn was born in 1768, the eldest 
son of Sir James Maxwell, the sixth 
Baronet, by Frances, second daughter of 


Onirvuary.—Sir John Mazwell, Bart. 
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Robert Colquhoun, esq. of St. Christo. 
pher’s. He succeeded his father in 1785. 

Sir John was educated in the most 
liberal principles of the Whigs, to which 
he stood true and faithful at all times 
and seasons. In the memorable struggle 
for the Reform Bill, few gentlemen in his 
part of the kingdom occupied so promi- 
nent a position as did Sir John Maxwell, 
in favour of that national measure. At 
all public meetings in Glasgow, or in the 
neighbouring counties, in which he had 
a deep stake, Sir John was ever found in 
the front ranks of the people. After the 
Reform Bill became the law of the land, 
he was elected the first member for 
Paisley. Subsequently, after his retire- 
ment from the representation of Puisley, 
on the death of Sir M. S. Stewart, in 
1836, he contested the county of Ren- 
frew with Mr. Houston, but was unsuc- 
cessful. Since that period he has not 
been much before the public in his political 
character, but on every occasion where 
his vote and influence could be of use to 
the Liberal cause in his native country, 
they were freely given. In private life, 
nobody could be more remarkable for 
strict integrity. He was easy of access, 
courteous in manner, a friend tothe poor, 
and to mankind in general—and resided 
almost constantly on his patrimonial 
estates, which yielded him a rental of 
from 15,0007. to 20,0007. per annum. 
His leisure hours were devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and few could excel 
him in the knowledge of practical farming. 
Being a kind and truly indulgent land- 
lord, he was universally beloved by his 
numerous tenantry. His death was calm 
and serene. He had been complaining 
slightly of a palpitation at the heart; but 
he arose at his usual hour on Tuesday the 
30th July to take a carriage drive with 
his friend and relative, Mr. Wallace, of 
Kelly, to whom he was very much at- 
tached, and who was paying a short visit 
to him. He was proceeding to the 
carriage to join Mr. Wallace, but he 
faltered for a moment or twoin the lobby, 
his head drooped, his faithful body servant, 
Archibald M‘Donald, who had served him 
for the long period of 45 years, sprang to 
his assistance ; so did Mr. Wallace; but 
their efforts were unavailing. The venera- 
ble Baronet had breathed his last. 

He married Hanway-Anne, daughter 
of Richard Gardiner, of Mount Amelia, 
co. Norfolk, esq. ; and is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his amiable and only 
son, now Sir John Maxwell, who has sat 
in Parliament successively for the counties 
of Renfrew and Lanark. He married in 
1839 Lady Matilda Harriet Bruce, second 
daughter of the late Earl of Elgin and 
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Kincardine. The late Baronet has also 
left two daughters, the younger the wife 
of Archibald Stirling, esq. of Kenmure. 


Ratru Joun Lampton, Esa. 

July 29. At Morton house, Durham, 
Ralph John Lambton, Esq. great-uncle 
to the Eurl of Durham. 

He was the second son of Major- 
General John Lambton, M.P. for Dur- 
ham, by Lady Susan Lyon, daughter of 
Thomas Earl of Strathmore. He was 
elected M.P. for the city of Durham, 
after his elder brother’s deatb, in 1798, 
and was rechosen in 1802, 1806, 1807, 
and 1812. He retired in Dec. 1813. 

He was for many years a master of 
hounds in the North, and gave them up 
only in Feb. 1837, after meeting with a 
fall in hunting, which had from that time 
kept him to his couch. He sold his 
hounds to Lord Suffield, for a higher 
price than was ever given before. 

Mr. Lambton was the head of a bank- 
ing house at Newcastle, and has died very 
rich, and unmarried. 

His remains have been interred at 
Chester-le-Street. The chief mourners 
were Mr. W. H. Lambton and his son, 
Mr. Henry Lambton; and the pall- 
bearers Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., R. E. D. 
Shafto, Esq., Colonel Tower, W. Wil- 


liamson, Esq., R. S. Surtees, Esq., 
John Gregson, Esq., Edward Jobnson, 


Esq., and Thomas Fenwick, Esq. The 
bulk of Mr. Lambton’s large fortune, it 
is understood, is left to his nephew, Mr. 
William Henry Lambton, next brother to 
the late Earl of Durham, and son-in-law of 
Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. of Hebburn Hall. 


Vice-Apm. Sir C. Borie. 

May 21. Aged 73, the Hon. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, K.C.H. Vice- Admiral 
of the Red, and F.R.S.; brother to the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

He was born Sept. 3, 1770, the third 
but second surviving son of Edmund the 
seventh Earl, by his first wife Aenn, 
second daughter of Kelland Courtenay, 
esq. and niece to John fourth Earl of 
Sandwich. 

He entered the royal navy Feb. 19, 
1781, as a midshipman on board the 
Latona frigate, commanded by the late 
Sir Hyde Parker. In this ship he wit- 
nessed the action between the squadron 
under the command of his Captain’s 
veteran father, and that of Holland under 
Admiral Zoutman ; some time after which 
he had the misfortune to fall from the 
booms into the orlop, and was obliged to 
go on shore for his recovery. 

He subsequently joined the Goliah 74, 
and remained in that vessel until April 


R. J. Lambton, Esq.—Vice-Adm. Sir C. Boyle. 
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8th, 1783, when he was sent to the Naval 
College at Portsmouth, where he con- 
tinued until March 1784 ; at which period 
he re-commenced his professional career, 
under the auspices of the great Nelson, in 
the Boreas frigate, and sailed in her to 
the West Indies, from whence he returned 
to England in the summer of 1787. 

The Boreas having been put out of 
commission, Mr. Boyle was received, at 
the recommendation of Captain Nelson, 
on board the Barfleur 98, bearing Lord 
Hood’s flag; and in that ship he con- 
tinued until the 25th Nov. 1788, when he 
was removed into the Leander 50, the 
flag-ship of Admiral Peyton, by whom, 
on the 5th June 1789, he was appointed 
to act as Lieutenant in the Aquilon 
frigate, on the Mediterranean station. 
He subsequently served in the same ca- 
pacity on board the Vanguard 74, and 
was at length confirmed in that rank, and 
appointed to the Roebuck, a 44 on two 
decks, 

At the commencement of the war 
against revolutionary France, in 1793, 
Mr. Boyle was fourth Lieutenant of the 
Egmont of 74 guns, commanded by the 
late Sir Archibald Dixon. This ship, 
after fitting at Plymouth, proceeded with 
the squadron under Rear-Adm. Gell to 
convoy the East India fleet to a certain 
latitude ; and then cruised between the 
western isles and the coast of Spain. 
On the 14th April the squadron cap- 
tured the General Dumourier French 
privateer of 22 guns and 196 men, and re- 
took the St. Jago register ship, her prize, 
which, after a tedious litigation, was con- 
demned, when the captors shared largely, 
each of the lieutenants receiving 1,400/. 

On the 27th of the following month, 
Lord Hood, then at Gibraltar, appointed 
Lieut. Boyle to the Fox cutter, and 
charged him with despatches for the Ad. 
miralty. He afterwards served in the 
Excellent and Saturn ships of the line ; 
and in the spring of 1795 accompanied 
Commodore Payne in the Jupiter of 50 
guns, to bring over H.S.H. the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick from Cuxhaven, 
On his return from that service he was 
promoted, April 1795, to the rank of 
Commander; and, during the month of 
October following, obtained an appoint- 
ment to the Kangaroo, a new brig of 18 
guns, in which he cruised with consider- 
able success against the enemy’s pri- 
vateers and other armed vessels on the 
Lisbon and Irish stations. He obtained 
post rank June 30th, 1797. 

In the beginning of the ensuing year 
Captain Boyle was appointed to the 
Hyena, of 24 guns, and served in her off 
Cherbourg, St. Maloes, and the Isle of 
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Bas, until March, 1799, when he was 
obliged to resign his ship i in consequence 
of an injury he had sustained from being 
thrown out of a carriage when about to 
sail for Lisbon. His next appointment 
was in the ensuing month of June, to the 
Cormorant, of 24 guns, in which ship, 
after being for some time in attendance 
upon the royal family at Weymouth, he 
was sent to the Mediterranean, and on 
the passage out captured a Spanish brig 
of 14 guns and 87 men, and retook an 
English West Indiaman. On the 20th 
May, 1800, the Cormorant was wrecked 
off Damietta, on the coast of Egypt, 

when on her way to Alexandria, with 
despatches from Lord Keith to Sir W. 
Sidney Smith, containing the ratification 
of the treaty of El Arish. Contrary to 
the usages of war, Captain Boyle was 
kept in close confinement for nearly three 
months, during which period the French 
General Menou, into whose power he had 
fallen, treated him in a savage manner, 
telling him that he must consider himself 
as an hostage for the safety of Bodot, 
who had been an aide-de-camp to Bona- 
parte, and was then in the bands of the 
Grand Vizier. 

Having at length recovered his liberty, 
Captain Boyle joined Sir W. Sydney 
Smith at Cyprus, and from thence went 
to Minorea, where a court martial as- 
sembled, Nov. 17, 1800, to inquire into 
the circumstances by which the loss of 
the Cormorant was occasioned. The 
court were unanimously of opinion that 
it arose from an error in the reckoning, 
occasioned by the great incorrectness of 
the charts, and that the conduct and ex- 
ertions of Captain Boyle were highly 
meritorious and exemplary on the un- 
fortunate occasion, and did therefore 
adjudge him to be fully acquitted of all 
blame. In the spring of 1803 Captain 
Boyle was appointed to the Seahorse 
frigate, and ordered to the Mediterranean, 
. where he was actively employed under 
Nelson during a very important part of 
his Lordship’s command on that station. 

In the summer of 1805 he exchanged 
into the Amphitrite, a Spanish prize 
frigate, and returned to England. His 
last appointment afloat was May 31, 1806, 
to the Royal William, bearing the flag of 
the Port-Admiral at Spithead, the com- 
mand of which ship he retained until 
June, 1809, when he succeeded Capt. 
‘Towry as a Commissioner of Transports. 
The control of the dockyard at Sheerness 
was confided to him in the summer of 
1814. Some time after he was appointed 
by an order in council to superintend the 
bringing up of the arrears of the accounts 
left unaudited by the Transport Board at 
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the time of its dissolution, and he sub- 
sequently obtained a seat at the Navy 
Board. 

He was made a retired Rear- Admiral 
in 1831, but in 1840 was restored to the . 
active list, and was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral of the Red in Nov, 
1841. In 1832 he was nominated a 
Knight. Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and he was dubbed a 
Knight-Bachelor on the 3d Dec. in that 
year. 

In 1807 he represented the borough of 
Bandon in Parliament. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle married, April 
16, 1799, Caroline-Amelia, youngest 
daughter of the late William Poyntz, esq. 
of Midgham, co. Berks, and sister to 
Tsabella-Henrietta Countess of Cork 
and Orrery, the wife of his elder brother, 
By that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue three sons and two daughters—1, 
Courtenay Edmund William Boyle, esq. 
Capt. R.N. and Groom of the Privy 
Chamber, who married, in 1836, Mary, 
daughter of William Wallace Ogle, esq. ; 
2. the Hon. Caroline Boyle, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Adelaide; 3. Charles 
John Boyle, esq.; 4. Charlotte- Anne, 
who died in 1816, aged seven; 5. Mary- 
Louisa; and 6, Cavendish-Spencer, Lieut, 
48th Foot. 


Sin JaMes GAMBIER. 

Aug. 5. In Pall Mall, aged 72, Sir 
James Gambier, late Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General in the United Nether- 
lands. 

He was son of the late Admiral James 
Gambier, by his second wife Jane, 
daughter of Colonel Monpessan, and 
nephew to the late Admiral Lord Gam- 
bier. He was born in Orchard-street, 
May Fuir, Feb. 15, 1772. He first served 
in the navy, but subsequently, in 1793, 
entered the army, and was major of the 
Ist Life Guards. He quitted the army 
at the peace of Amiens, and in ]802 was 
appointed Consul General at Lisbon; a 
situation which he held until the de- 
parture of the Portuguese royal family, 
He was then removed in the same capa- 
city to the Brazils; and thence subse- 
quently to the Netherlands. He was 
knighted whilst holding the latter situa- 
tion, April 27, 1808. On the abolition 
of several consulships general in 1826, he 
was placed on the retired list with a pen- 
sion of 1200J. a-year. 

He married in 1797 Jemima daughter 
of William Snell, esq. of Salisbury hall, 
Hertfordshire. She died on the 15th of 
March last year, aged 67. 

Their children were: 1. William. 
Morton, who died an infant in 1800; 
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2. William Gambier, esq. married in 
1825 Henrietta Dorothea Maria Countess 
dowager of Athlone, daughter of John 
William Hope, esq. She died in 1830; 
3. Robert-Fitzgerald, born at Lisbon 
1803; 4. James-Mark, born in West- 
minster 1807; 5. Maria-Jane, born at 
Salisbury hall, 1799; 6. Wilhelmina- 
Frederica-Elizabeth-Sophia, born in Ar- 
lington-street 1801; 7. Samuel, of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, who died in 
1837, aged 24. 





Coronet Cuartes Kine, K.H. 

July 5. At his residence, Mespilvilla, 
Dublin, after great and long-protracted 
suffering, Colonel Charles King, K.H 

The services of Colonel King were 
continuous and active, commencing in 
early youth, and terminating but a short 
period before his death. He entered the 
army in 1805, as a Cornet in the 11th 
Light Dragoons. In 1810 he embarked 
with his regiment for Lisbon, and joined 
and served from that period under the 
Duke of Wellington throughout the Pen- 
insular campaign. At El Bodon he was 
so severely wounded in the right arm as 
to render amputation necessary, having 
previously on the same day received a 
very bad wound in the left hand. Asa 
reward for his services, and on the special 
recommendation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he was promoted by the Duke of 
York to a troop in the 16th Lancers, in 
which regiment he served for a period of 
fifteen years, having gone through the 
whole of the Peninsular war, and been 
present and taking an active part in all, 
and a conspicuous part in some, of the 
great battles for which that extraordinary 
campaign was distinguished. 

He returned with his regiment to the 
Continent in 1814, and was engaged in 
action at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, on 
the ever-mnemorable days, the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June, 1815; in which latter 
battle he had one horse killed, and ano- 
ther severely wounded, under him. He 
was immediately appointed Brigade- Major 
to the 4th Brigade. 

His regiment (the 16th) was ordered to 
India in 1822 ; he joined it in 1823, and 
in 1825 was promoted to the rank of 
Major. During that period he served in 
the whole of the campaign of Bhurtpore, 
in which he was engaged in many gallant 
and distinguished affairs of cavalry, com- 
manding the left wing of the Lancers, 
with guns detached. Major King parti- 
cularly signalised himself during the in- 
vestinent and siege of the fortress of 
Bhurtpore; where he succeeded, in con- 
junction with Capt. Luard, and assisted 
only by two orderlies, in capturing a 
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native Rajah, with his whole suite. For 
his services in this campaign he received 
the thanks of Brigadier-General Sleigh, 
commanding the cavalry. 

In 1827 he was appointed to an unat- 
tached Licut.-Coloneley by the Duke of 
Wellington, and in 1830 appointed In- 
specting Field Officer at Cork, by the 
late Lord Hill. In 1834 he was removed 
to Dublin, in the same capacity, in which 
he continued until about a year since, 
when his state of health made it necessary 
for him to resign his situation. He ob- 
tained his Coloneley on the occasion of 
the general brevet at the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, in 1841. 





Commanper J. H. Nicuonas, R.N. 

July 12. At East Looe, Cornwall, 
aged 85, John Harris Nicholas, esq. 
Commander R.N. 

The ancestor of this old and respected 
officer emigrated from France on the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
settled at Looe in Cornwall. 

Commander Nicholas was born in No- 
vember 1758, and entered the navy under 
the protection of Commodore (afte: wards 
Admiral) Lord Shuldham, in 1772, He 
was present, in the Orpheus 32, Captain 
Charles Hudson, at the blockade of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia; and 
continued in that frigate until she was 
burnt by her crew, at Rhode Island, to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s hands. 
His commission as Lieutenant bore date 
Sept. 23, 1779, when he was appointed 
to the Ocean, of 90 guns: he was subse- 
quently senior Lieutenant of the Buffalo 
60, Capt. John Holloway. In 1786 he 
was appointed to command the Sprightly 
cutter, which he was obliged to resign 
from ill health, in 1788. From the close 
of 1792 until 1798, he regulated the im- 
press service at Dartmouth ; and was also 
employed in enrolling volunteers for the 
defence of the Devonshire coast. His 
exertions in raising and training these 
men induced a nobleman who witnessed 
his zeal, spontaneously to recommend him 
to the Admiralty for promotion; but 
without success, though supported by a 
strong letter from the corporation and 
merchants of Dartmouth, ‘* who felt pe- 
culiarly earnest in their application on 
behalf of a gentleman who had exercised 
the duties of the impress service (the 
nature of which is frequently distressing 
to the feelings ofan officer) so as to give 
general satistaction ; and who, when the 
inhabitants of the town were threatened 
with the progress of a very alarming tire, 
by his own personal activity, and prudent 
and spirited direction of the men under 
him,” preserved it from destruction, 
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He served on several occasions against 
the Enemy’s privateers, while attached 
to the Sea Fencibles. His next and last 
appointment was, April 14, 1803, to the 
command of the Resolue guard-ship, at 
Plymouth, where he continued until she 
was put out of commission in Oct. 1810. 
In 1814 he was superannuated with the 
rank of Commander, after 42 years’ service. 
At his decease he was the senior alder- 
man of the corporation of East Looe, and 
had often filled the office of mayor of that 
borough. 

Distinguished throughout a long life 
for the goodness of his heart, for the 
conscientious fulfilment of every duty, 
and for truly christian piety, he was uni- 
versally beloved, and his children will 
always revere the memory of a most affec- 
tionate and excellent father. 

Commander Nicholas married in May, 
1787, Margaret Blake, grand-daughter and 
co-heiress of the Rev. John Keigwin, by 
Prudence, sister and heiress of William 
Busvargus of Busvargus, in Cornwall, esq. 
widow of the Rev. John Toup. They 
had five sons; viz. 1. Captain John 
Toup lNicolas, a Companion of the Bath, 
K.H., &c., born Feb. 22, 1788, who 
derives his baptismal name of Toup from 
his maternal great-uncle, the Rev. Jona- 
than ‘loup, Prebendary of Exeter, the 
editor of Longinus, and one of the most 
profound scholars of his age. 2. Paul 
Harris Nicolas, a first lieutenant of the 
Royal Marines, who served in the Belleisle 
74 at the battle of Trafalgar. 3. William 
Keigwin Nicolas, made lieutenant in 
1809, and wounded while serving under 
the command of his eldest brother, in the 
Pilot brig, in action with a French frigate 
on the 17th June, 1815. 4. Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, Chancellor and Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and K.H. 5. Charles 
Henry Nicolas. These sons have long 
resumed the ancient manner of spelling 
the family name. 


Commanprer R. Tomuinson, R.N. 
June 9. At Eling, Hampshire, aged 


85, Robert Tomlinson, Esq. Com- 
mander R.N. brother to Admiral Tom- 
linson. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant in 
April, 1782. In Oct. 1797 he commanded 
the Speedwell hired armed vessel, and cap- 
tured two French privateers, les Amis and 
le Telemachus, in the British channel. 
He subsequently, in company with the 
Valiant lugger, captured 1’ Espérance and 
le Speculateur, each of 14 guns, on the 
same station. In Feb. 1801, he engaged 
and beat off a Spanish fotilla, on which 
occasion the Speedwell had two men 
wounded, 
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In Feb. 1806, Lieut. Tomlinson was 
appointed to the command of the Dex- 
terous gun-brig. On the 11th Sept fol- 
lowing, being then on the Gibraltar sta- 
tion, he fell in with eight Spanish heavily 
armed vessels, having under their pro- 
tection a number of merchantmen from 
Malaga bound to Algeziras. Notwith- 
standing the vast ——s of the enemy’s 
force, he not only captured seven of their 
charge, but also cut off and secured a 
gun-boat, mounting one long 24-pounder 
and one catronade, with a complement of 
thirty men. 

This officer continued to command the 
Dexterous until promoted to the rank ot 
Commander, June 15, 1814. 


CoMMANDER JEAFFRESON Mixes, R.N. 
June. 19. At Knapton, Norfolk, re- 
tired Commander Jeaffreson Miles, R.N. 
This officer entered the navy in 1799; 
and, after serving in the Ferrol expedi- 
tion, was wrecked in the Stag frigate in 
Vigo Bay, Sept. 6, 1800. Shortly after, 
joining the Renown, 74, under Sir John 
Warren, he continued in the Mediterra- 
nean until the close of the war, and aided 
in frustrating Admiral Ganteaume’s at- 
tack of Lord Keith’s squadron. In 1803, 
he assisted Capt. E. H. Columbine in the 
survey of Trinidad ; and, at the renewal of 
hostilities, was present at the capture of 
St. Lucia and Tobago. We next find 
him appointed to the Hippomenes sloop, 
of 18 guns and 120 men, Capt. Conway 
Shipley, with whom he participated in 
the capture, to windward of Barbadoes, 
of l’ Egyptienne, a frigate-built privateer, 
of 36 guns and 240 men, after an arduous 
chase of fifty-four hours, and a running 
fight of three hours and twenty minutes, 
on the 28th March, 1804. He then pro- 
ceeded to Surinam, and served at the tak- 
ing of that colony, May 5, following. 
Shortly after, he had the misfortune to 
be shot through the elbow-joint while at- 
tempting to apprehend a party of deserters, 
and so severe was the wound, that he was 
forced to invalid, and took his passage 
home on board the Heron sloop, with 
convoy bound to Tortola. During the 
voyage, the Heron was attacked and 
boarded by a French privateer, but, through 
the gallantry of the captain and intrepidit 
of the crew, the enemy were beaten o 
and repulsed with great slaughter. On 
recovering from his wound, Mr. Miles 
was appointed mate of the Centaur, 74, 
under Sir Samuel Hood, and was present 
when that brave officer lost his arm in the 
gallant action with four French frigates 
off Rochfort, in Sept. 1806. He was 
next transferred to the Comus, 22, under 
Capt. Shipley, and commanded one of 
her boats at the cutting out of a Spanish 
armed packet, crowded with troops, and 
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moored close to the batteries of Grand 
Canaria, May 8th, 1807. On the 23rd 
of July, he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant. He served in the Alfred, 
74, Capt. John Bligh, at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, and surrender of 
the Danish Fleet, in Sept. 1807, and was 
included in the general vote of thanks by 
both houses of Parliament. He was also 
at the first landing of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley and the British army in Portugal ; at 
the surrender of the Russian squadron in 
the Tagus, in Sept. 1808; and the re- 
embarkation of Sir John Moore’s army at 
Corunna and Vigo. He also served in 
1899, in the Baltic, on board the Mel- 
pomene, 38, Capt. Frederick Warren; 
next as First Lieutenant of the Sabrina, 
in 1810-11, and was actively employed in 
the same capacity on board the Surprise, in 
the West Indies ; as likewise in the expe- 
dition to Washington and Baltimore, in 
1812, 1813, and 1814, 

During his long and useful career, Com. 
mander Miles assisted at the capture of 
three colonies, twenty-six line of battle 
ships, eighteen frigates, and twenty-one 
sloops of war and privateers. Having 
been six and thirty years a Lieutenant, he 
was at length, shortly previous to his 
death, placed on the list of retired Com- 
manders, on the 28th Sept. 1843. At 
the peace he retired to the little village of 
Knapton, by the sea side, in Norfolk, 
where he ended his days, regretted by all 
who knew him. His dying wish was that 
the Union Jack should supersede the 
usual funeral pall, and that he should be 
buried with the least possible parade. 
His request was complied with, and the 
ground has closed over one of England’s 
most zealous defenders. His vindication 
of Lord Nelson’s proceedings in the Bay 
of Naples was published a short time 
since, and can hardly fail of establishing 
its author's object; it being a complete 
refutation of the calumnious opinions 
but too generally received, based upon 
facts whlch no sophistry can sbake.— 
(United Service Journal). 





Dr. HEINRorH, 

At Leipsic, aged 70, Doctor Heinroth. 
He was a pupil of the celebrated Pinel, 
whose views and those of Esquirol, as to 
the substitution of moral treatment for 
physical coercion, in the cure of madness, 
he was the first to introduce into Ger- 
many, both in his own practice, and by 
his publication and annotation of the 
works of those two eminent physicians. 
On his return from France, the Saxon 
government created a chair, for the teach- 
ing of this class of medical science, ex. 
pressly for him, and appointed the new 


professor head physician to the St. George’s 
Hospital for the insane—the functions of 
both which offices be discharged till his 
death. He was the author of many 
works of reputation, connected with his 
own speciality —besides some popular 
novels and romances, published under the 
pseudonym of Tremund Wallentreter— 
and member of most of the learned bodies 
in Europe, including the Royal Society 
of London. 





Joun Hastam, M.D. 

July 20. In Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
aged 80, John Haslam, M.D. 

He was a member of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, but we believe took no de- 
gree at that university. He was for some 
years apothecary to Bridewell and Beth. 
leham Hospitals, previously to his enter- 
ing bis career as a physician. 

His ‘* Observations on Insanity ’’ were 
first published in 1798, second edition in 
1809 


‘¢ Tllustrations of Madness, 1810.” 8vo. 

‘Considerations on the Moral Manage - 
ment of Insane Persons. 1817.” 

‘© Medical Jurisprudence, as it relates 
to Insanity, according to the Law of 
England, 1817.” 

‘¢ A Letter to the Governors of Bethle- 
hem Hospital, containing an Account of 
their management of that Institution for 
the last twenty years. 1818.” 

‘¢ Dr. Haslam was long and justly 
celebrated as a physician in cases of in- 
sanity, and a man otherwise of great at- 
tainments, information, and literary tastes. 
His scientific publications were always 
held in high esteem; but his numerous 
contributions to lighter literature through 
the periodical press were perhaps still 
more calculated to raise a reputation. As 
reviewer, critic, epigrammatist, and author 
of witty and comic papers, he had few 
superiors ; and his extensive knowledge 
of the world, and what is called life, gave 
him a ready hand for almost every subject. 
In society he was equally entertaining, 
and full of anecdote. We remember, 
during a temporary absence from town, 
that he wrote a review, which was in- 
serted in the Literary Gazette, on one 
of Dr. Kitchiner’s books. It was very 
droll and humorous, and laughed good- 
naturedly enough at some of the worthy 
dector’s eccentricities. But the doctor 
took it in dungeon; and in an extreme 
rage happened to pitch on his friend 
Haslam to consult what steps he would 
advise him to take against the worthless 
libeller! This was fun to Haslam, and 
he abused the writer and the Gazette to 
the topmost of Billingsgate, till he in- 
flamed Kitchiner beyond all mitigation. 
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It was in vain, on our return, that we 
endeavoured to pacify and moderate his 
resentment. He never would forgive us ; 
and it was only a few months before his 
death that he was so far reconciled as to 
meet us with tolerable civility in society.” 
—Literary Gazette. 





W. J. Bayne, M.D. 


June 13. At his house, in the Alpha 
Road, Regent’s Park, after a lingering 
illness, aged 48, William Joseph Bayne, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and of the Geological Society. 
He was the son of William Bayne, esq. 
of New Grove, Mile-end; his brother 
died on the 30th June last. 

His election toa Fellowship of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in a year when there 
was the rare occurrence of a single va- 
caney, shows that his talents and acquire- 
ments were of a superior order, though 
his studies were not, even then, confined 
to university pursuits. He graduated, 
B.A. 1819, as thirteenth Wrangler, M.A. 
1822. In the relations of private life 
he was holden in high estimation and 
strong regard by his numerous _inti- 
mate friends, many of whom were of 
literary and scientific eminence: while 
among the larger circle of his acquaint- 
ance it has been observed of him, ‘ that 
no one ever knew him without esteeming 
him.” 





Rosert Benson, Esa. 


June 21. At Salisbury, aged 47, Ro- 
bert Benson, Esq. M.A. Recorder of that 
city. 

t his gentleman was the youngest son 
of the late Rev. Edmund Benson, M.A. 
of the Close, Sarum, formerly Rector of 
St. Edmund’s in that city, and Priest 
Vicar of the Cathedral, who died in 
January, 1835. He was born in the Close, 
February 5, 1797. His mother, Anne 
Hunt Grubbe, was a daughter of Thomas 
Hunt Grubbe, of Potterne, in the county 
of Wilts, Esq. one of the most ancient 
families of the county. His studies and 
inclinations towards historical and anti- 
quarian research were industriously culti- 
vated by his paternal grandfather, whose 
acquaintance with early British history and 
antiquities was accurate though not pro- 
found, and whose information on such 
subjects was always welcome to his at- 
tentive pupil. His general education was 
received at the private school of the Rev. 
A. Morrison in Salisbury ; and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1818 as second Junior 
Optime, and proceeded M.A. in 1821, 


He was called to the bar by the Hon, 
Society of the Middle Temple, Nov. 23, 
1821, and afterwards practised at the 
Chancery Bar. 

In 1823 Mr. Benson went to Corsica, 
as one of the Commissioners to carry into 
effect the bequests of General Paoli; and 
after his return he published ‘‘ Sketches 
of Corsica, a Journal written during a 
Visit to that Island in 1823, with an 
Outline of its History, and Specimens of 
the Language and Poetry of the People,” 
reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Jan. 1826. Not long after this work 
was published, a friend who called on 
Mr. Benson, told him that Sir Walter 
Scott had described himself by a letter 
which he had just heard read, as much 
amused with the book: and subsequently, 
in bis history of Napoleon, Sir Walter 
referred to it with terms of approbation. 

Mr. Benson was elected the Deputy 
Recorder of Salisbury by the Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Corporation, 9 December, 
1829, in opposition to Mr. Sergeant Mere- 
wether, by a majority of two votes. At 
this time the Earl of Radnor was the Re- 
corder of Salisbury, and was very much op- 
posed to Mr. Benson on political matters. 
He carried his feelings towards him to a 
very great height, and sought to exclude 
him from the Council Chamber whenever 
he himself was present, and on the 27th of 
September 1830, he obtained a vote of the 
Common Council, requesting Mr. Ben- 
son to withdraw, on the ground that he 
was simply his deputy. In 1831, Mr. 
Benson published a very clever pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* Remarks on the Office of the 
Deputy Recorder of Salisbury,” in which 
he clearly demonstrated from the charters, 
and records of the city, that the deputy 
recorder was a substantive member of the 
corporation, and that the Recorder of 
Salisbury himself ought to have been a 
person learned in the law, a barrister in 
fact, one of the quorum, and a magistrate. 
This well-reasoned pamphlet had its 
effects, and Mr. Benson thenceforward 
enjoyed all the privileges of his office 
without further interruption. 

When the Bill passed for reforming 
the Municipal Corporations, a singular 
change took place. The Earl of Rad- 
nor was disqualified under that act from 
sitting as recorder, and by virtue of the 
103d section of the Act, coupled with the 
grant to the city of a separate quarter 
sessions, Mr. Benson became the re- 
corder, and he was formally elected by 
the corporation, and confirmed in his 
office by a warrant under the sign manual 
from the crown, dated at St. James’s, 
the 6th of June, 1836. It is remarkable 
that since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
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and the Municipal Corporation Act, the 
influence of the Bouverie family in Salis- 
bury bas nearly passed away, and though 
several attempts have been made to re- 
turn one of them as member for the city 
it has always been in vain. 

In 1837 Mr. Benson published ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Arthur Collier,’? Rector of 

‘ord-Magna in Wiltshire, and styled 
by Dugald Stewart, ‘‘a very acute meta- 
physician.’’ This work was very fully 
reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1837; and also, with high appro- 
bation, in the Edinburgh Review. 

In 1843 appeared the History of Salis- 
bury, a large folio volume, forming part 
of Sir Richard C. Hoare’s History of 
Modern Wiltshire, with the joint names 
of Robert Benson, esq., and Mr. Henry 
Hatcher, of Salisbury, as the authors. 

Two pamphlets were shortly after issued, 
bearing the following titles :— 

« The Original Preface to the History 
of Old and New Sarum, or Salisbury. 
With a statement of the circumstances 
connected with the publication of that 
work. By Henry Hartcuer.’”? 8vo. 

*¢ Facts and Observations touching Mr. 
Hatcher and the History of Salisbury, 
being an Answer to his recent pamphlet 
on that subject. By Roserr Ben- 
~~ Esq. M.A. Recorder of Salisbury.” 

vO. 

From these pamphle‘s we collect Mr. 
Benson’s connection with the topography 
of Wiltshire to have been as follows: He 
was introduced to a correspondence with 
Sir Richard Hoare by Lord Arundel in 
1818, and soon after undertook to describe 
the small Hundred of Underditch, con- 
sisting of only four parishes. On the Ist 
June, 1821, he paid his first visit to Stour- 
head ; and in the course of the same year 
he was encouraged by the Baronet to com- 
mence his collections for the History of 
Salisbury. Subsequently, he relinquished 
Underditch, and, devoting himself to the 
illustration. of his native city, for many 
years continued, at intervals, his long but 
desultory researches ; until, at the close 
of 1835, Sir Richard Hoare persuaded 
him to commit to his care the arrange- 
ment of the collections, providing for 
that labour the assistance of Mr. Hatcher, 
of Salisbury. Mr. Hatcher then assumed 
the work in a more systematic and labo- 
rious way, vastly adding to, or rather 
multiplying, the materials, and writin 
the work in the form of a chronologica 
narrative. The proportion of the mate- 
rials furnished by Mr. Benson can only 
be seen by examining the work, where 
they will be found distinguished throughout 
by his initial B. It is undisputed that 
Mr. Hatcher composed the work so en. 





tirely, that only about sixteen pages* out 
of six hundred were from the pen of Mr. 
Benson, besides, in the subsequent bio- 
graphical section, four original memoirs 
of distinguished natives of Salisbury, 
namely, John Greenhill the painter, 
Robert Bateman Wray the dye-sinker, 
William Benson Earle an accomplished 
gentleman of Salisbury, and John Pern 
Tinney the political writer. 

In May, 1840, the printing of the His- 
tory commenced, and during its progress 
in that and the following year, Mr. Ben- 
son cordially co-operated with Mr. Hatcher 
in rendering all the literary assistance in 
his power. We give the cause of rupture 
in Mr. Hatcher’s own words: ‘In the 
autumn of 1841 Mr. Benson accidentally 
met me in the Close. He inquired if the 
Salisbury were safe, and when told that 
the last sheet of the Narrative had been 
forwarded, he, for the first time, intimated 
a wish that his name should appear in 
the title-page, ‘not, however,’ as he said, 
‘pari passu with you.’ He afterwards 
offered to write my Preface ; and, finally, 
we entered into some discussion relative 
to an. application to Mr. Hoare for addi- 
tional plates, to which I objected. On 
the whole, the conversation terminated, I 
believe, not very satisfactorily to either 
party.” 

It appears, from Mr. Benson’s diary,+ 
that this was on the 21st Sept. 1841; on 
the 25th he set out on a tour into the 
West. However, about a month after, 
he resumed his attention to the proof- 
sheets, and there was a truce on the 
question of the title-page until the follow- 
ing January. The late Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode was requested by Mr. Merrik Hoare 
(at whose expense the work was carried 
on.) to act as arbitrator. He wasinclined 
to lean to Mr. Benson’s claims: but his 
premature death occurred before the con- 
troversy came before the public. Mr. 
Hatcher wrote a preface deemed offensive 
by Mr. Benson, and refused to withdraw 
or alter it. Mr, Benson insisted on the 
insertion of his name in the title-page: 
and finally the volume was published in 
August, 1843, with the names of both 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Hatcher in the title, 
and a Preface written by the former. 

We have preferred, in this summary, 
to state the bare facts of these transac- 
tions ; and to those whom the controversy 
may interest, we have only to recommend 





* Mr. Hatcher’s Preface, p. vii. 

+ Mr. Benson kept from early youth 
‘¢a minute account of the time passed in 
- journey of life, and my employment 
of it.” 
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the impartial perusal of Mr. Hatcher’s 
and Mr. Benson’s pamphlets, and a sub- 
sequent letter of Mr. Hatcher, dated Dee. 
1, 1843, published in the Devizes Gazette. 
It will then be seen that, whatever was 
the amount of time and labour bestowed 
by Mr. Benson on this undertaking, and 
whatever the benefits derived to it from 
his general acquaintanee with literature, 
and his legal acquirements, they could in 
no case supersede or equal the vast 
amount of Mr. Hateher’s most assiduous 
labours ; and whatever, in the controversy, 
might be Mr. Benson’s skill in argument, 
or the brillianey of his style, they are 
more than balaneed by the facts adduced 
by Mr. Hatcher, who has no occasion to 
regret the manly efforts he made in his 
self-defence. 

Mr. Benson possessed a retentive me- 
mory, and considerable literary aequire- 
ments ; and his stores of anecdote, buoyant 
spirits, and general conversational talents, 
rendered him a great favourite in society. 
He died unmarried, after a lingering and 
painful illness, which he bore with ex- 
traordinary patience and fortitude, at the 
house of his only surviving sister, in 
the Close, Salisbury; and was buried 
in the Cathedral with the other members 
of his family. His sister Anna-Maria 
died only a few weeks before him, on the 
27th May last, aged 57. 





VEN. ARCHDEACON BayLey. 


Aug. 12. The Venerable Henry Vin- 
cent Bayley, D.D. Archdeacon of Stow, 
Prebendary of Westminster, Rector of 
West Meon, Hants, and Vicar of Great 
Carlton, Lincolnshire. 

Archdeacon Bayley enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being one of the most elegant 
scholars that Cambridge has produced ; 
having gained the highest classical honour 
that the University could bestow, viz. 
Battie’s scholarship, in 1798. He gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1800, and was elected fellow 
of Trinity college: he obtained the first 
of the members’ prizes for middle bache- 
lors in 1801, and the first for senior 
bachelors in 1802. 

He was presented to the vicarage of 
Great Carlton by the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln in 1812, and was appointed 
Arehdeacon of Stow in 1823; he was 
also for many years Subdean of Lincoln. 
In both these important offices he was 
distinguished by taste, in restorations of 
churches, worthy of a better age: more 
especially does Lincoln Minster owe 
much to his care whilst he was one of the 
Chapter. Amongst other laudable acts 
may be mentioned his causing the re- 
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moval of the mural tablets and other 
hideous mementos from the walls and 
pillars of the cathedral into the side cha- 
pels, and repairing the parts which had 
been cut away to admit them. 

In 1828 Dr. Bayley exchanged the Sub- 
deanery of Lincoln with the Rev. Lord 
John Thynne for a stall in St. Peter’s 
Abbey church, Westminster. He held 
the latter preferment until his decease, as 
also the non-residentiary stall of Lidding- 
ton in Lincoln Cathedral. He was col- 
lated to the rectory of West Meon in 1826 
by the Bishop of Winchester. 

His many amiable qualities, as they 
made him beloved, so also cause him to 
be lamented by his numerous friends ; 
his loss will be more especially felt at his 
parish of West Meon, where he was 
building a very chaste new ehureh, at the 
cost of himself and his sister-in-law. In 
1820, when Vicar of Messingham, Lin- 
colnshire, he rebuilt the parish ehurch 
there ; and few have had the privilege of 
glorifying God by such good works as he 
effeeted. 

We could wish to see this good man 
commemorated as of old, in a way which 
he himself would have approved, by a 
correct brass placed in the cathedral with 
which he was upwards of 30 years con- 
nected ; so that whoever looks on it may 
say with the writer, ‘‘ Cujus anime pro-« 
picietur Deus,”’ 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 3. At Siston, Gloucestershire, 
aged 63, the Rev. Francis Pelly, Rector 
of that parish, He was of Christ- 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1810; and was 
presented to Siston in 1815 by F. Frot- 
man, esq. 

July 4, At Great Houghton, North. 
amptonshire, aged 85, the Rev. Richard 
Williams, Rector of that parish, and’ of 
Markfield, Leicestershire, and a Pre. 
bendary of Lincoln. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1780, M.A. 
1783; was presented to Great Hough- 
ton in 1805 by that society; and to 
Markfield' in the previous year by the 
Marquess Hastings. 

Aged 26, the Rev. Hownam Hlingworth, 
son of A. Illingworth, esq. of Fowey, 
and formerly curate of Penryn, Cornwall, 
He was drowned at Sierra Leone, of 
which colony he was chaplain, by the 
upsetting of a boat. Five others perished 
with him. The Rev. Mr. Illingworth 
left England as chaplain to fI.M.S. Ma- 
dagascar 44, and soon after her arrival 
on the African station, the chaplain of 
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Sierra Leone dying, he was solicited to 
become his successor. 

July 6. At Hulme, Lancashire, aged 
72, the Rev. Edward Booth, M.A. In- 
cumbent and Patron of St. Stephen’s 
church, Salford. He was of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1809. 

July 7. At Midway, near Aberystwith, 
in his 35th year, the Rev. John * Davies, 
M.A., for eleven years Curate of Llan- 
ferris, Denbighshire. 

At Wortham, aged 57, the Rev. Joseph 
Charles Helme, M.A. He was of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, M.A. 1811. He 
has left a widow and eight children. 

July 8. Aged 83, the Rev. Robert 
Jones, Rector of Derwen, Denbighshire, 
to which he was collated in 1819 by the 
Bishop of Bangor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, the Rev. 
George Foxton, M.A., Vicar of Twyning, 
Gloucestershire, and Rector of Newtown, 
co. Montgomery. He was of Christ's 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1786; was pre- 
sented to the former church in 1802 by 
that society; and collated to the latter in 
1815 by the Bishop of St. Asaph. His 
youngest son, the Rev. T. J. Foxton, is 
Perpetual Curate of Wix, Essex. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, 
the Rev. R. P. Buddicombe, M.A., 
Priory, St. Bee’s, Cumberland, aged 30, 
the Rev. John Sandars, only son of 
John Sandars, esq. of Derby. He was 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1837. 

July 9. At Preston, aged 47, the Rey. 
Theophilus Lane, Rector of Horndon-on- 
the-Hill, Essex. He was of Magdalene 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 
1823, and was presented to his living in 
1827 by the Dean and Chapter of St, 
Paul’s. 

July 10. At Shelton rectory, Norfolk, 
the residence of his youngest son, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Curteis, aged 76, the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, L1..D. formerly of Lin- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, as 11th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1801, LL.D. 1808, 
He was for some years Master of Sunbury 
school. 

At Appleton, Berkshire, aged 84, the 
Rev. James Williams Hoskins, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and a Prebendary 
of Wells. He was formerly a Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1781, B.D. 1794, D.D. 
1797 ; was presented to Appleton in 1802 
by that society ; and appointed to the pre- 
bend of Combe the Twelfth in the 
cathedral church of Wells in 1813. 

On his 26th birthday, the Rev. William 


Henry Jones, Assistant Minister of St. 
Peter’s, Preston, second son of the Rev. 
W. P. Jones, incumbent of St. Thomas’s, 
Preston. He was of ‘Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1838. 

July 16. At Wrexham, aged 62, ‘the 
Rev. J. S. Edwards, Vicar of Lianar- 
mon in Yale, in the patronage of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At the Chapel-house, Twyford, aged 
52, the Rev. Thomas Morris, Minister of 
the chapel, and Perpetual Curate of Rus- 
combe, Berks. 

July 20. At Lesnewth, Cornwall, the 
Rev. W. P. Bray, Curate of that place. 

July 23. At Ilminster, aged 82, the 
Rev. James Upton, Rector of Beercro- 
combe and Stocklinch Magdalen, Somer- 
set. He was presented to the former 
living in 1803 by the Earl of Egremont, 
and instituted at the same time to the 
latter, which was in his own patron- 


age. 

— 25. At the Beaufort Arms, Mon- 
mouth, on his return from Malvern, in 
his 63d year, the Rev. James Ashe Gabb, 
Rector of Shirenewton, Monmouthshire, 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county, and Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master of the Monmouthshire district of 
Freemasons. He was presented to Shire- 
— in 1816 by Lord Chancellor El- 

on. 

July 26. At Sansaw, Salop, aged 77, 
the Rev. Laurence Gardner, D.D. Canon 
Residentiary of Lichfield, and Rector of 
St. Philip’s, Birmingham, to which he was 
collated in 1821 by Bishop Ryder. 

July 26. At Tintinhull, Somerset, 
aged 76, the Rev. J. Valentine Clark, 
B.A. for twenty-eight years Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, and for eleven 
years Rector of Cossington, near Bridg- 
water, 

July 27. At Southend, Essex, the 
Rev. Francis Festing, late Vicar of Wins- 
ham, Somerset. 

At Selham, near Midhurst, aged 55, 
the Rev. William Jenkins, of St. John’s 
—— Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 


At Goytre, Wales, the Rev. Allen 
Morgan, late of Awbridge house, near 
Romsey. 

July 28. At Hensingham, Cumber- 
land, aged 88, the Rev. Joseph Bardgett, 
Rector of Melmerby, near Penrith. 

July 30. At Twyford, Hampshire, 
aged 88, the Rev. George Coxe, Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Winchester, and of With- 
call, Lincolnshire. He was a brother of 
the late Archdeacon Coxe, of Salisbury, 
the historian. He was formerly of Pem. 
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broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1780, 
M.A. 1792, and obtained both his livings 
in 1810, Witheall, (value 5167.) from 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, and his church 
at Winchester from Bishop North. Witha 
highly cultivated mind, refined taste, and 
polished manners, he found his chief delight 
in the exercise of the Christian ministry. 
The diligence with which he discharged 
the duties of his station to a very advanced 
period of life, his kindness of heart and 
extensive charity, endeared him to al 
classes of his parishioners, by whom and 
by a large circle of friends he will be long 
and affectionately remembered. 

July 31. At Bath, the Rev. John 
Parsons, of the island of Barbadoes, 
Vicar of Marden, Wilts. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1807, and was presented to Marden 
in Wilts by the Dean and Chupter of 
Bristol. 

The Rev. E. Sunderland, Vicar of 
Glentham and Normanby, Lincolnshire. 

At Ballybegg, co. Wicklow, the Rev. 
Jeremiah M. Symes, Incumbent of the 
parishes of Kilpipe and Kilninor. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

March 10. At Camberwell, aged 21, 
Mr. William Fuller Lofty, of St. John's 
college, Cambridge. 

June 17. In Montague-square, aged 
72, James Holbrook, esq. late of Park-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

June 18. At Highbury-place, aged 
83, Sarah, widow of William Farebrother, 
esq. 

aut 5. Aged 67, Capt. William Wil- 
liams Foote, R.N. of the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich. He was one of the few sur- 
vivors of Rodney’s action, and was in the 
Valiant when she captured two 64-gun 
ships in 1782—in the [lustrious at the 
siege of Toulon and Bastia, and in Lord 
Hotham’s action in 1795—in the Blen- 
heim at St. Vincent’s—in the Director at 
Camperdown—at the mutiny at the Nore 
—at the siege of Cadiz—and for some years 
in the Channel service. He was posted 
Oct. 21, 1210. He married Miss Hill, of 
Upminster. 

July 16. At Walworth, at an advanced 
age, Elizabeth, relict of Marcus Rochfort, 
esq. of Walshestown, Balbriggan, Ire- 
land. 

July 17. In Agar-st. Strand, aged 30 
Mr. John Moore, house surgeon of the 
Charing Cross Hospital, and surgeon ac- 
coucheur to the West London Lying-in 


Hospital, eldest son of Mr. John Moore, 
of Wickham-Market, formerly of Lax- 
field, Suffolk. 

July 18. Hyman Hurwitz, esq. Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at University College, 
London. 

At Kensington, aged 13, Gurney, se- 
cond son of Foster Reynolds, esq. 

July 20. Aged 72, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Prothero, esq. of Lyon-terrace, 
Edgware-road. 

July 21. In Kensington-sq. aged 86, 
Mrs. Olivia Searle, only dau. of Charles 
Searle, esq. of Brompton Park. 

In Camden-terr. Kentish-town, aged 
76, Sarah, relict of John Hamilton, esq. 
of Stamford-hill. 

Aged 55, Mr. John Adamson, of Lime- 
street, City, for many years a member 
of the Common Council for Langbourn 
Ward, 

In Portland-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 
68, Ann, relict of Perry Nursey, esq. of 
the Grove, Little Bealings, Suffolk. 

At Hampstead, Mary-Ann, wife of Sa- 
muel Wimbush, jun. esq. of Halkin-st. 
Belgrave-sq. 

July 22. At Grosvenor-park, Camber- 
well, Eliza, wife of W. G. Hayes, esq. 
and third dau. of the late James Lawson, 
esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

Aged 52, Frederica-Jane, wife of Mr. 
Westall, of Clement’s-inn, and youngest 
dau. of the late John Maling, esq. for- 
merly of the Commander in-Chief’s Of- 
fice, Horse Guards. 

July 23. In Hill-st. Berkeley-square, 
aged 23, Martha, fourth dau. of the late 
William Willis, esq. of Lombard-st. and 
Wandsworth-common. 

In Montague-sq. aged 75, Henry Sykes, 
esq. of Bath, youngest son of Joseph 
Sykes, esq. of Hull. 

July 24. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
John English Dolben, Bart. 

In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 84, 
Henrietta, relict of William Marmaduke 
Sellon, esq. of Harlesdon-green, Willes- 
don. 

July 25. In Wimpole-st. aged 67, 
Charles Bourchier, esq. 

In Clapton-square, Hackney, aged 72, 
George Deane, esq. for many years in 
Monument- yard. 

July 26. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Bath-pl. Kensington, aged 40, J. 
S. Pollock, esq. 

In Norfolk-st, Park-lane, aged 64, Jo- 
seph Littledale, esq. 

July 27. In James-st. St. James’s-sq. 
St. James's-park, aged62, Henry Bed- 
ford, esq. 
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At his uncle’s house, Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, aged 21, Edward Parry Mar- 


tyr, esq. 

In Robert-st. Hampstead Road, aged 
77, Charlotte-Augusta, relict of Samuel 
Barnard, esq. Surgeon to the 98th, and 
third dau. of the late Thomas Sandby, 
4 Deputy Ranger of Windsor Great 

ark. 


July 28. In Melbury-terr. aged 37, 
William Plunkett, esq. M.A. Barrister-at- 
Law, eldest son of the late Wm. Plunkett, 
esq. Deputy Chairman of the Board of 
Excise. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Nov. 23, 1832. 

July 29. Agnes, second dau. of George 
Pritt, esq. of Bentinck-terr. Regent's 
Park, and Parliament-st. Westminster. 

In York-st. Portman-square, aged 63, 
Thornton Bentall, esq. late manager of 
the Devon and Cornwall Bank, Totnes. 

At Stepney Green, aged 61, John Dins- 
dale, esq. late Assistant Master Attendant 
to the Hon. East India Company; 48 
years of his life were spent in their ser- 
vice. 

July 30. In Upper Seymour-st. West, 
Frances-Mary, widow of William Henry 
Beauchamp, esq. of Forthampton, Glou- 
cestershire. 

In Crosby-sq. aged 56, Thomas Row- 
land Alston, esq. 

Aged 23, Louisa, third dau. of L. M. 
Simon, esq. Paragon, Blackheath. 

July 31. In Tonbridge-pl. Euston-sq. 
Hetty, widow of John Palmer, esq. of 
Rickmansworth. 

Lately. At Camberwell, aged 74, Eli- 
zabeth Carey, relict of Philip Melvill, esq. 
Governor of Pendennis Castle, Cornwall. 

Aged 30, W. Phillips Cracknell, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Benj. Cracknell, 
D.D. late of Weymouth, brother-in-law 
of T. Conway Robins, esq. Wells, Somer- 
set, and of the Rev. Charles Maddeson, 
Batheaston, near Bath. 

At Putney, aged 50, Mrs. Villiers, re- 
lict of Geo. Wm. Villiers Villiers, esq. 
late of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, and 
of Bath. 

Aug. 4. At Clapham Common, aged 
84, William Hibbert, esq. of Hare Hill, 
Cheshire. 

Mrs. Nash, wife of Sebastian Nash, esq. 
of St. John’s Wood-road, Regent’s Park, 
and eldest dau. of the late Sam. Dixon, esq. 

4ug.5. At the Master’s house, Inner 
Temple, aged 63, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Rowlatt. 

Aug. 6. At St. John’s Wood, aged 63, 
Christopher Harrison, esq. 

Anne, wife of the Rev. E. Withers, of 
Lower Phillimore-pl. Kensington. 

In Great Quebec-st. St. Marylebone, 
the widow of William Sadleiz Bruere, jun. 
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esq. of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, and third 
dau. of the late Charles Wagstaff, esq. of 
Cambridge. 

Aug. 7. At Muswell Hill, Mr. Ed- 
ward Mottram, many years a member of 
the Common Council for the Ward of 
Aldersgate. 

In Portman-sq. aged 33, William Hicks 
Hicks Beach, esq. only brother of Sir 
Michael Hicks Hicks Beach, Bart. of 
Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire. 

In Percy-st. aged 80, Joseph Hume, 
esq. late of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At Camden New Town, J. Lemon, esq. 
late of St. Ann’s, Jamaica. 

Aug. 8. In Sloane-st. Charlotte, relict 
of John Boylston Hallen, esq. of Birming- 
ham. 

In Notting Hill-sq. Eliza-Sophia, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Leeds Booth, formerly of 
the 32d Regt. and Inspecting Field Officer 
of Essex ; daughter and coheiress of 
Comyns, esq. of Highlands, near Writtle, 
Essex. 

4ug.9. In Camden-road Villas, aged 
35, Ellen, wife of Charles B. Spaeth, esq. 

Charlotte, wife of John Powell Powell, 
esq. of Quex Park, Thanet, and Park 
House, Fulham. 

Aged 79, Rebecca, relict of John Carver, 
esq. of Camden Town, Middlesex. 

Aged 56, Major J. J. Anderson, K.H. 
late of the 10th Foot, one of the Military 
Knights of Windsor. He had been in 
active service, both in the East and West 
Indies, and was buried at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, with military honours. 

Aug. 10. At Clapham Common, aged 
31, Julia, wife of Robert Hudson, esq. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 85, Jacob 
Clements, esq. 

At Clapham Common, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth-Susanna, relict of Thomas Graham, 
esq. of Edmond Castle, Cumberland. 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 75, Isa- 
bella-Ann, relict of Thomas Waite Mar- 
son, esq. 

In Guildford-st. aged 65, Elizabeth, 
wife of Philip Wynell Mayow, esq. 

At Camden Town, aged 76, Sarah 
Marianne Abington, eldest surviving sister 
of the late William Abington, esq. of the 
East India House. 

Aug. 11. At Bayswater Hill, aged 69, 
Lewis Duval, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, con- 
veyancer. He was formerly Fellow of 
Trin. hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1796, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, 
June 19, 1804. He has of late years been 
considered the first ‘‘ case’? man in his 
profession. 

Aug. 12. In Torrington-sq. aged 27, 
Henry White, esq. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, youngest son of John White, 
esq. He graduated LL.B. 1840. 
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In Camberwell-grove, aged 82, Stephen 
Butler, esq. 

Aug. 13. Aged 66, Cornelis Schenk, 
esq. of the Paragon, New Kent-road. 

At Chichester Lodge, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Farlar, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Clapham, aged 85, John 
Jacob Zornlin, esq. 

4ug. 26. At Islington, within one 
day of completing his 19th year, William, 
eldest son of William Bentley, esq. one of 
apeenye clerks of the Bank of Eng- 
and. 





Berxs.—July 20. At Wallingford, at 
the house of her father, the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, Amelia-Shickle, wife of the Rev. 
George Andrews, Vicar of Sutton Courte- 


nay. 

July 25. At Midgham House, aged 66, 
Miss Elizabeth Fowke, eldest dau. of the 
late Major T. Thorpe Fowke. 

Aug. 3. Aged 63, Edward Golding, 
esq. of Maiden Erlegh and Sonning Grove. 

Aug. 5. At the residence of her 
nephew, H. Simonds, esq. Reading, 
aged 83, Mrs. May, late of Pangbourn. 

Aug. 6. At Stanlake, aged 75, Leonard 
Currie, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Hall Place, the seat of 
his father-in-law, Sir East Clayton East, 
Bart. aged 25, Joseph John Wakehurst 
Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst-pl. Sussex, 
and late of the 2d Life Guards. 

Berwick.—Aug. 7. At Manderston, 
in his 7th year, Thomas, only son of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Capt. R.N. 

Bucks.—Aug. 9. At Boyne Hill Cot- 
tage, near Maidenhead, Daniel Penning, 
esq. for many years Receiving Inspector 
of Stamps and Taxes, Somerset House. 

CaMBRIDGE.—May 15. Aged 27, 
George Francis, eldest son of George 
Fordham, esq. of Odsey House, near 
Royston. He was at a very early period 
of life distinguished for scientific and lite- 
rary attainments, and for theological re- 
searches. 

June 17, At Cambridge, aged 60, 
Alex. Watford, esq. the eminent surveyor. 

July 2. At the Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, aged 26, Jane-Sarah, wife of John 
Glaisher, esq. 

dug. 6. Aged 72, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. Hurrell, esq. of Newton. 

Aug.7. At Foxton, aged 69, Martha, 
widow of William Hurrell, esq. 

CorNWALiL.—Auy.6. At Truro, aged 
64, George Thomas, esq. He filled the 
office of Town Steward and Treasurer of 
that borough for a very long period. 

Dersy.—July 21. At Derby, Mrs. 
Katharine Geddes, relict of Christian 
Geddes, esq. of Viewforth, Culross, 
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July 22. At Longford-hall, aged 41, 
the Right Hon. Anne-Amelia dowager 
Countess of Leicester, wife of the Righ, 
Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P. for Coventryt 
Her death resulted from her confinement. 
she having on the 10th inst. given birth 
to a son, who survived his birth only a 
few hours. She was the third dau. of the 
Earl of Albemarle, by his first Countess 
the Hon. Elizabeth Southwell, fourth 
dau. of Edward Lord Clifford. She mar- 
ried, 25th February, 1822, T. W. Coke, 
esq. of Holkham, Norfolk, created Earl of 
Leicester in 1837, who died in 1842; by 
whom she had issue Thomas-William the 
present Earl of Leicester, three other sons, 
and one daughter. She married secondly, 
the 25th Oct. 1843, the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Ellice, M.P. 

July 26. At Burnaston House, Derby, 
aged 22, Ensign Arthur Mosley, 95th 
Regt. second son of Ashton N. E. Mosley, 
esq. 

Devon.—July 17. At Leaford House, 
aged 60, Gilbert Cowd, esq. 

July 27. At Mill Bay Grove, Ply- 
mouth, aged 40, Wm. Cole Loggin, esq. 
of Buckish House, near Bideford. 

At the Quay House, Kingsbridge, the 
residence of Mrs. Fortescue, Anna, wife 
of G. F. Fortescue, esq. of Plymouth, and 
dau. of the late Admiral Cumberland. 

Lately. At Mount Boone, Dartmouth, 
Jane, youngest dau. of Sir J. H. Seale, 

art. 

Aug. 1. At Netherexe House, near 
Exeter, aged 25, Clifford Martyn Young, 
esq. 

_ = 4. AtExmouth, Elizabeth, relict 
of Rev. Wm. Barker, Rector of Silverton. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 85, Maria-Juli- 
ana, relict of Thomas Wyse, esq. 

Aged 88. George Hertzel, esq. one of 
the oldest merchants of Exeter. 

Aug. 6. In Dix’s Field, Exeter, aged 68, 
Henry Limbrey Toll, esq. of Perridge 
House, a Major in the South Devon Regt. 
of Militia, and a Magistrate of Devon. Mr. 
Toll was the only son of the Rev. John 
Frederick Toll of Grewel St. Mary, and 
Vicar of Kingsclere, Hants. He married, 
at Odiham, his cousin Jane, daughter of 
Richard Limbrey, esq. by whom he had 
an only son, the late Henry Limbrey Toll. 
He married, first, Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
Alexander Mackenzie, of Finegand, in the 
county of Perth, by whom he had no 
issue ; and secondly, in the year 1823, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Walter 
Vavasour, esq. of Heath, Yorkshire, by 
whom he has left issue a son and dau. 

Mary, third dau. of Charles Hoppe, 
esq. of Withycombe, near Exmouth. 

Auy. 7. Aged 50, Robert Rookes, 


esq. of Heavitree. 
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4ug.8. At Torquay, Hester, dau. of 
Thomas Dawes, esq. of Winchelsea. 

Aug. 12. At Bideford, aged 78, the 
relict of John Yarde, esq. of Trowbridge. 

Aug. 15. At Brampfordspeke, aged 
78, Agnes, wife of the Rev. John Mudge. 

Dorset.—July 19. At Whichampton, 
aged 9, Georgina, eldest dau. of George 
Burt, esq. late of Whitsbury, Wilts. 

Lately. At Dorchester, aged 76, Ag- 
nes, relict of Thomas Taunton, esq. for- 
merly of Wrackleford-house, near Dor- 
chester. 

Aug. 6. At Moreton, aged 66, the Lady 
Harriot Frampton, third dau. of Henry- 
Thomas late Earl of Ilchester, and wife 
of James Frampton, esq. to whom she was 
married in 1799. 

Duruam.—Lately. James Watson, esq. 
of Aycliffe. He left to most of his tenants 
a legacy of 500/. each; to one the farm 
for his life; to one tenant (Mr. G. Chap- 
man) the lime-kilns ; to his housekeeper 
his dwelling-house, furniture, plate, &c., 
together with 10007. The residue of his 
estate is given to a distant relative, S. 
Swires, esq. of Skipton in Craven. 

Essex.—May 28. At Skegg-hall, Great 
Oakley, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Lynch, of Ply- 
mouth, late of 63rd foot. 

July 12. At Billericay, aged 82, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Spitty, relict of Ths. Spitty, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Southend, George Nolan, 
esq. of Geraldstown, co. Meath. 

Guovucester. July 12. At Bristol, 
aged 81, Mr. Thomas Butt, for 35 years 
President of the London Twopenny Post 
Office. 

July 17. At Compton, aged 50, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Joseph Taylor, esq. surgeon 
R.N. and niece of the late Rev. Henry 
Bevan, M.A. late Vicar of Congresbury, 
Somerset. 

July 18. At Clifton, aged 74, Mar. 
garet, relict of Rich. Sargent Fowler, esq. 
Barrister-at-law. 

July 20. At Cheltenham, Amelia, wife 
of Edward Griffiths, esq. of Newcourt, 
Herefordshire. 

July 21. At Cheltenham, aged 21, 
Augustus Frederick, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Hemming, D.D, of 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

July 22. At Bristol, aged 76, Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, sister to R. T. Wil- 
liams, esq. Old Park. 

July 23. At Aust, Charlotte-Bourke, 
youngest dau. of the late John Maxse, 
esq. of Arno’s Vale. 

At Clifton Park, Miss Lyon, dau. of 
the late Benjamin Lyon, esq. of Jamaica. 

July 26. At Olveston, aged 83, Ann, 
only surviving dau. of the late John 
Camplin, D.D., for many years Vicar of 
that parish. 





June 28. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
aged 76, Mr. William Porteus. He was 
a Superintendent of the building of the 
docks, bridges, and excavations of the New 
Cut, during its progress, under that cele- 
brated engineer, Josiah Jessop, esq. and 
subsequently an assistant engineer and 
contractor on various railways. 

July 29. At Wotton, near Gloucester, 
John Darke, esq. formerly of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards. 

July 30. At Cheltenham, aged 20, 
Edward Hamond Kevile Davies, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. James Kevile, 
and grandson of the late Somerset Da- 
vies, esq. of Croft Castle, Herefordshire. 

Aug. 2. At Clifton, Isabella-Beatrice- 
Cecil, only child of the late Edward Par- 
ker, esq. of Browsholme Hall, Yorkshire. 

Aug.7. At Cheltenham, aged 79, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the Rev. John Whalley, 
late Vicar of Rushall, Staffordshire. 

At the vicarage, Tetbury, aged 63, Su- 
sannah- Martha, widow of Thomas Richard 
Walker, esq. of Bletchingdon, Oxford- 
shire. 

Aug. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 58, 
Ann, widow of Richard Edleston, esq. of 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 

Hants—July 20. At Fareham, Caro- 
line- Matilda, widow of the Rev. Alexander 
Radcliffe, Vicar of Titchfield, and Rector 
of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, third dau. of 
the late Sir William Benett. 

At Hayling Island, aged 76, Martha, 
relict of William Padwick, esq. late of 
Cosham House, 

July 24. Aged 69, Matthew Aldridge, 
esq. of Romsey. 

At Ryde, 1. W., Mary, eldest dau. of 
Edward Fletcher, esq. late of London- 
derry. 

July 25, At Shanklin, I. W. aged 19, 
Robert Bagot, fifth son of the late Rev. 
William and the Hon. Mrs. Chester. 

July 26. At Kingston, Portsea, aged 
57, John Rigden, esq. First Clerk in the 
Royal Engineer Department, Portsmouth. 

July 28. At Milbrooke, near Newport, 
I. W. aged 31, Lucinda-Marianne, wife 
of Henry Sewell, esq. eldest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Nedham. 

Lately. At Minstead parsonage, Eliza- 
beth-Susanna, wife of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Moysey, D.D., of Rowford Lodge, 
Taunton, dau. of Sir James Stewart, 
Bart. of Fort Stewart, co. Donegal. 

At King’s Somborne, aged 50, Sarah, 
wife of James Reeves, esq. 

4ug.1. At Rowde Cottage, aged 92, 
Mary-Anne, relict of the Rev. George 
Morgan Deere, Rector of St. Lythin, co. 
Glamorgan, and only dau. of the late 
Richard Tuck, esq. of Rowdeford-house. 

At Woodfield, Havant, aged 88, Eliza- 
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beth, relict of Thomas Hinchliff, esq. late 
of Wandle Grove, Mitcham, Surrey. 

Aug. 3. At Highfield, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 66, Arabella-Sarah, widow of 
Rear-Adm. V. V. Ballard, C.B. of Bath. 

Aug. 4. At the residence of Capt. 
Wilson, R.N. near Andover, Francis 
Wollcock, esq. late of her Majesty’s 
Customs, Rochester. 

Herts —July 25. At New Marlowes, 
Hemel Hempstead, aged 71, Ann, widow 
of Jeremiah Hamilton, esq. 

Huntincpon.—June 23. At Heming- 
ford Abbats, aged 32, Frances, wife of 
E, S. Knipe, esq. 

Kent.—AMarch 8. At Lees Court, 
Feversham, aged 60, Charles May Lush- 
ington, esq. late of the Madras civil ser- 
vice, which he entered in 1800. He was 
appoiated a Provisional Member of Coun- 
cil in 1836. 

July 13. At Ramsgate, aged 20, Louisa, 
wife of Charles Daniel, esq. only dau. of 
Capt. E. Hodges, of Ramsgate. 

July 24. At Speldhurst, Tonbridge 
Wells, aged 76, Baden Powell, esq. 

Aged 20, Fanny, dau. of Charles Hoar, 
esq. of Maidstone. 

July 25. At Deal, aged 56, Robert 
George Sparrow, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Horsmonden, Mrs. Hodg- 
skin, relict of John Hodgskin, esq. for 
many years Storekeeper of her Majesty’s 
Dock-yard at Sheerness, and at Dept- 
ford. 

LANcASsTER. — June 23. At Chapel 
House, Ormskirk, Anne, widow of John 
Bridges, esq. of South Lambeth. 

July 21, At New Ferry, aged 74, Wil- 
liam Whitehouse, esq. of Liverpool. 

July 27. Aged 71, Charles Barrett, 
esq. solicitor, Manchester. 

Aug. 7. Aged 82, William Donald, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

LeicesterR.—July 23. Fanny, wife of 
the Rev. Henry K. Richardson, Rector of 
Leire. 

Aug. 7. Aged 70, Methuselah Moore, 
gent. of Syston, near Leicester. 

Lincotn.—June 10. At Lincoln, aged 
26, Jane-Agnes, wife of Frederick Tryon, 
esq. B.A. 

MippLesex.—June 26. At the Lodge, 
Hillingdon, aged 69, Thomas Hanlyn 
Bent, esq. Commissary-general. 

July 18. At Hounslow, aged 62, Eliza- 
a wife of the Rev. Joseph Benson, 


July 22. At Tottenham, aged 89, Mrs. 
Anna Atkins. 

Aug. 5. Aged 69, Samuel Landon, 
esq. of Sunbury and Ryde, I. W. 

Aug. 9. At Clay Hill, Enfield, aged 
69, Mary, wife of Benjamin Tucker, esq. 

Norroik. —July 23. At Norwich, 
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aged 56, Mary, wife of Mr. D. Denny, 
formerly of Starston-hall, and eldest dau. 
of the late N. Pallant, esq. of the White- 
house, Rendham, Suffolk. 

Lutely. At Norwich, Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of the late Rev. John Boldero, of 
Ampton, Suffolk. 

NorTrHAMPTON. —June 19. At Ket- 
tering, at the house of her son, Dr. Starr, 
aged 71, Lois Louisa, relict of Wm. Starr, 
esq. of Boreham, Wilts, and dau. of the 
late Edw. Southouse, formerly Judge in 
Lower Canada. 

July 6. At Arthingworth, aged 60, 
Langham Rokeby, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the 
Northamptonshire Militia. 

July 26. At Yelvertoft, aged 84, Wil- 
liam Clark, esq. formerly of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — July 15. At 
Lorbottle House, aged 90, Adam Atkin- 
son, esq. 

Oxrorp. —July 26. At Adderbury, 
Rebecca, relict of the Rev. Holford Cot- 
ton, many years Vicar of that parish, and 
Kemys Inferior, co. Monmouth. 

Somerset.—July 19. At Bath, aged 
74, Captain James Conran, only brother 
of the late Major-General Conran. He 
served 22 years in the East Indies, in her 
Majesty’s 52d Regiment, the 25th, and 
17th Light Dragoons; was present at both 
sieges of Seringapatam, as well as at all the 
principal engagements of that period. 

July 20. Aged 49, John Peter Perring, 
esq. of Combeflory House, Somerset. 

July 23. At Ansford House, Castle 
Cary, aged 86, Col. Woodforde. 

July 24. At Chard, Miss Loveridge, 
only surviving sister of William Loveridge, 
esq. of Paradise House. 

Aged 66, Thomas Oliver, esq. of Bath. 

July 26. At Clevedon, Emily, second 
dau, of R. H. Harrison, esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Lately. At Bath, Mary-Anne, relict 
of Edward Barlow, esq. M.D. 

At Bath, Charles David Williams, esq. 
Commander R.N. son of the late Col. 
Sir Daniel Williams, of Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex. 

At Bath, aged 91, Mrs. Jekyll, relict of 
Joseph Jekyll, esq. 

At Bath, Eliza-Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Goldfinch, of Chewton 
Priory. 

At Bath, Anne, widow of Hugh Barlow, 
esq. of Lawrenny, Pembrokeshire. 

Aug. 2. At Milton Clevedon, aged 7 
months, Catharine-Cecilia-Hannah, only 
child of the Rev. George M. K. Ellerton. 

At Creech St. Michael, near Taunton, 
aged 18, Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
William Trevenen, esq. of Helston, Corn- 
wall. 
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Aug.9. At Taunton, aged 27, John 
H. Seton, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Bath, aged 73, Michael 
Constable, esq. 

Starrorp.—July 15. Mrs. Holden, 
relict of Hyla Holden, esq. of Wednes- 
bury. 

July 24. At Fenton, Charity, wife of 
Philip Barnes Broade, esq. 

July 29. At Perry Hall, aged 63, John 
Gough, esq. formerly of Seend, and the 
last lineal descendant of the Goughs of 
Staffordshire. 

Aug. 14. At Bilstone, Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the late John Willim, esq. and 
sister of Mrs. Fraser, of Exeter. 

SuFro.K.—June 29. Suddenly, having 
the day before completed his 71st year, 
Mr. John Orridge, upwards of 47 years 
Governor of the liberty gaol in Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and father of the Messrs. Or- 
ridge, gaolers at Cambridge, Oakham, and 
Carlisle. Mr. Orridge was on the point 
of resigning the office at Bury, and Mr. 
Mackintyre, the present Mayor, is ap- 
pointed by the Marquess of Bristol, as 
steward of the liberty, to succeed him. 

July 17. At Sibton, aged 38, Jobn 
Exeter Edward Spink, esq. 

July 23. Aged 86, Robert Lanchester, 
gent. of Long Melford, and formerly of 
Bury St. Edmund's. 

July 24. At Brockford Green, aged 
82, Tobias Revett, esq. the last descend- 
ant by name of one of the most ancient 
families of Suffolk. 

July 25. At Melford, aged 83, Mrs. 
Jane Hanwell, sister to the late Admiral 
Hanwell. 

Surrey.— June 20. Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, wife of R. H. Williams, esq. of St. 
John’s Grove, Richmond. 

June 25. At Richmond, aged 15, Au- 
gusta Sydney, only daughter of Fanny, 
widow of William Spencer, esq. 

July 16. Frances, daughter of J. W. 
Liddiard, esq. Leigham-house, Streatham. 

July 19. At Epsom, aged 24, George 
Barnard, eldest son of G. P. Barclay, 
esq. 

July 23. At Tudor-lodge, Richmond, 
aged 72, Rebecca, wife of William Pearce, 
esq. late of Weasenham-hall, Norfolk, 
now of Whitehall-place, London. She was 
one of the daughters of the late Rev. 
Christopher Crowe Munnings, Rector of 
the united parishes of Beetley and Brisley, 
near East Dereham. 

July 24. At Richmond, aged 70, Sa- 
muel Paynter, esq. a magistrate for many 
years of Surrey and Middlesex. 

Aug. 1. At Guildford, Ann, relict of 
Mr. J. Neales, wine merchant, one of the 
Aldermen of that borough. 

Aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 


(Sept. 
Hinchliff, esq. late of Wandle-grove, Mit- 


cham. 

Aug. 4. At Kingston, Ben Morgan, 
a celebrated Irish vocalist. He possessed 
a rich brogue, and a vein of quiet humour, 
which imparted an especial charm to all 
his efforts. He was the most intimate 
friend and associate, for twenty years, of 
the late Tom Hudson, the poet, and many 
of his best songs—viz. ‘‘ Judy Calla- 
ghan,” ‘Biddy of Sligo,” ‘* Teddy 
O’Ran,” ‘* Widow Mahony,” &c. were 
written expressly for Morgan. Both these 
“sons of mirth’? ended their mortal ca- 
reer within a “little month,”’ and each in 
the 52nd year of his age. Morgan has 
left a widow totally unprovided for. 

Aug. 8. At Brixton, aged 35, Mr. 
James La Mark, second son of William 
La Mark, esq. 

Auy. 12. At Croydon, aged 35, Ro- 
bert Stock Roscow, esq. 

Sussex.—June 30. At Hastings, aged 
38, Hannah, wife of G. W. Ashburnham, 
esq. only brother of the Rev. Sir John 
Ashburnham, Bart. leaving seven children 
out of eleven. 

July 14. At Brighton, aged 78, Cha- 
rity, relict of William Woodhams, esq. 
late of Lullington. 

July 20. At Newlands, East Grin- 
sted, Mrs. Hannah Talbot, dau. of John 
Stenning, esq. 

July 31. At Marlborough-house, 
Worthing, aged 4], Marian, wife of John 
Greatrex, esq. of Titchfield-house, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

Lately. At Frampost, East Grinsted, 
aged 76, Jonathan, son of the late Jona- 
than Worrell, esq. of Juniper-hall, Mic- 
kleham, Surrey. 

Aug. 5. At Broadwater-house, near 
Worthing, Elinor, widow of the Rev. 
H. L. Walsh, D.C.L. of Grimblethorpe- 
hall, Lincolnsh. and dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Newcome, Archbishop of Armagh. 

Aged 80, Henrietta-Sarah, relict of 
Ewan Law, esq. of Horsted-place, brother 
to the first Lord Ellenborough. She was 
the eldest dau. of the Most Rev. William 
Markham, Archbishop of York; was mar- 
tied in 1784, and left a widow in 1829. 

Aug. 8. At Bognor, aged 69, Richard 
Muggeridge, esq. 

WarRwick.—June 27. At Leaming- 
ton, Michael Head, esq. Post Capt. R.N. 
He was a son of Dr. Head, a physician of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. His first commis- 
sion bore date Dec. 10, 1804; he com- 
manded the boats of the Euryalus at the 
the destruction of a Danish gun-boat and 
two transports in June 1808. He was 
made Commander Dec. 6, 1809; appoint- 
ed to the Curlew brig June 27, 1812; 
captured the American letter of marque 
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Volante, of 14 guns, 1813 ; and attained 
post rank June 7, 1814. - 

July 6. At Curdworth-lodge, aged 64, 
Mrs. Noble. 

July 10. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Hampton-cottage, Leamington, 
aged 65, John Martin, esq. late of the 
Third Dragoon Guards, in which regiment 
he served 48 years. He was on service in 
Ireland during the rebellion, and was also 
present in nine different engagements du- 
ring the Peninsular war. 

July 17. Aged 17, Clement George, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Winstanley, 
rector of Glenfield, and nephew of Cle- 
ment Winstanley, esq. of Braunston- 
house, Leicestersh. 

July 22. Aged 70, Thomas Chattock, 
of Solihull. 

July 27. At the house of her son, at 
Eathorpe, aged 83, Mary, widow of 
Edward Welchman, esq. of Kineton. 

Avg. 13. At Leamington Spa, aged 
44, Lady Anne-Elizabeth Scott, eldest 
sister of the Duke of Buccleuch. She 
was eldest dau. of the late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, having been born on the 17th 
Aug. 1796. Her remains were removed 
for interment to the family mausoleum at 
Bowhill, Selkirksh. N. B. 

Witts.—July 21. Aged 77, Elizabeth, 
relict of Richard Matthews, esq. late of 
East Kennett. 

dug.8. Aged 28, Elizabeth-Arundell, 
youngest dau. of J. Peniston, esq. of De 
Vaux-place, the Close, Salisbury. 

Aug. 9. At Westrop House, High- 
worth, Charlotte, dau. of the late William 
Slater, esq. of Nassau, New Providence. 

WorcesteR.—July 29. Aged 29, 
Richard Henry Hooton, esq. of Worces- 
ter, only son of the late Richard Hooton, 
esq. late of Leamington. 

Aug. 10. At the College, Worcester, 
aged 21, Marianne, wife of the Rev. John 
Ryle Wood, Canon of Worcester. She 
had given birth to a son on the 3d. 

Yorx.—July 24. At Sheffield, aged 69, 
Joshua Hawksley, esq. 

July 25. At Leeds, Catherine-Matilda, 
dau. of the late T. Robinson, esq. of 
Rocky hill. 

Aug. 2. At Hull, aged 9, Augusta- 
Caroline, only dau. of Capt. C. R. Shuck- 
burgh, staff officer of pensioners of the 
North and East Ridings, Yorkshire. 

Wates.—July 30. At Cardiff, aged 56, 
Jonathan Howells, esq. Capt. and Adju- 
tant of the Royal Glamorgan Militia, and 
formerly of the 77th (Picton’s) Regt., in 
which he served during the whole Penin- 
sular war. 

Lately. At Pembroke, aged 88, Mrs. 
Hodges, relict of George R. Hodges, esq. 

Aug. 4, At Velindre, Carmarthen- 
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shire, aged 65, Edward Jones, esq. the 
Clerk of the Peace for that county. 

ScotLanp.—July 13. At St. Bos- 
well’s Bank, Roxburghsh. Montgomerie, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Fairfax, 
Bart. She was the third dau. of Thomas 
Williamson, esq., married in 1830, and 
has left an infant family. 

Aug. 8. Anne, widow of David Ross, 
esq. of Milncraig. 

Aug. 9. At Broadley, Nairnsh. aged 23, 
John Mackintosh Grant, esq. M.D., 
second son of the Rev. James Grant, 
Minister of Nairn. 

IRELAND.—May 10. At her mother's 
residence, in Dublin, Lady De la Beche, 
wife of Sir H. De la Beche, one of the 
Commissioners of Health. 

May 18. At Higginstown Cottage, 
near Ballyshannon, in his 75th year, Con 
O’Donnell, esq. formerly of Larkfield, 
county of Leitrim, the lineal descendant 
of Hugh Roe O’ Donnell, Earl of Tyrcon- 
nell, the Chieftain of former days so re- 
nowned in Ulster; he was uncle of the 
present O’Conor Don, M.P. 

July 17. At the house of her son, 
the Rev. Walter Oke Croggon, Dublin, 
aged 90, Anne, relict of Mr. Thomas 
Croggon, of Walworth, formerly of Pen- 
ryn, Cornwall. 

Lately. Mrs. Delacour, of Cork. She 
died of hydrophobia, caused by a favourite 
dog. The death of her daughter (Miss 
Delacour) appeared in our Obituary for 
April, from the same cause. 

At Sandy Cove, John Madden, esq. of 
Hilton, co. Monaghan, late Colonel of the 
Monaghan militia. 

Augy.1. Mr. Joseph Martin (brother 
to the late member for the borough of 
Sligo) and his wife were drowned while 
crossing, in a jaunting car, to their lodge 
on an island at the mouth of the river that 


runs into the bay of Sligo. They have 
left five young children. 
East Inpies.—AJay 15. At Nare- 


conda, on his march from Secundrabad to 
Kamptee, aged 21, Lieut. James Robert 
Campbell, 43d Madras Nat. Inf., second 
son of the late Sir Duncan Campbell, Bart. 
of Barcaldine, Argylesh. 

May 17. At Andkree, Lieut, Wm. H. 
Tanner, 42nd Regt. Madras Army, second 
son of Capt. Tanner, I.N., of Exeter. 

May 20. At Bombay, Lieut. Sydney 
Lloyd Horton, 14th Light Dragoons, 
eldest son of the late Rear-Admiral Horton. 

May 23. At Bangalore, in  conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, Arthur 
Vizard, esy. Cornet in the 15th Hussars. 

Lately. At Kerwenchee, Bombay, 
George Frederick Thorne, esq. of the 14th 
N.I., third son of Lieut.-Col. Thorne, 
K.H., late of Bath. 
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At Serampore, aged 70, Mrs. C. Bie, 
the oldest European inhabitant of that 
settlement. She came out from Europe 
at the age of 12, was married to Mr. Bie, 
a magistrate, the nephew of the Governor 
who first welcomed the missionaries to 
Serampore, when the Bengal Government 
had issued orders for their instant de- 
parture, and survived her husband more 
than 20 years. 

West Inpirs.—July 13. At Nassau, 
New Providence, Bahamas, aged 22, Mary 
Munnings, wife of the Rev. John Fletch- 
er, M.A., of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
Head Master of the King’s College 
School, Nassau, and eldest dau. of the 
Hon. John Campbell Lees, Chief Justice 
of the Bahamas. 

July 16. At Barbados, aged 57, 
Benjamin Walrond, esq. Provost Mar- 
shal General of the island, a Commis- 
sioner of the Peace, Serjeant-at-Arms to 
the Court of Chancery, and Grand 
Marshal to the Exchequer and Common 
Pleas. He was lineally descended from 
Col. Humphrey Walrond, ‘‘ The gallant 
old Royalist,’’ Governor of Barbados in 
1660. 

Asproap.—Jan. 15. Aged 28, Richard 
Penny, esq. District Surgeon at Port Lin- 
coln, South Australia. He was a native of 
Poole, in Dorsetshire, arrived in the colo- 
ny about four years ago as surgeon of the 
‘¢ Branken Moor,’ and was for some time 
editor of the late ‘‘ Adelaide Examiner.” 

Jan. 20. At sea, off the Canaries, 
Dorothea-Mary ; and Apri/ 26, at Bath- 
urst, Gambia, Alice-Philippa-Mary ; daus. 
of the Rev. F. Harrison Rankin, B.A., 
Chaplain to her Majesty’s Possessions on 
the Gambia. 

Feb. 14. In New England, New South 
Wales, aged 48, Henry Ditmas, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Isabella, wife of Capt. Frank 
Marsh, 80th Regt. 

April 26. At Valparaiso, aged 24, Ed- 
ward, son of Frederick Huth, esq., of 
Upper Harley-st. 

Lately. At Bookham, near Yap, New 
South Wales, aged 37, Charles Horatio 
Nelson Matcham, esq. sixth son of the 
late George Matcham, esq. of Ashford 
Lodge, Sussex. 

At Patna, aged 34, Geo. F. Houlton, 
esq. son of the late Col. Houlton, of Par- 
leigh, Somerset. 

At sea, a lady of the name of Sigmond, 
said to be sister-in-law of Mr. Muntz, 
M.P. She left London by the Ocean 
steamer for Rotterdam, and proceeded to 
her cabin while the passengers were at 
dinner, locked herself in, and after divest- 
ing herself of a portion of her dress, 
jumped overboard, and was drowned. A 


Osirvuary. 


[Sept. 


letter was left on the cabin table, request- 
ing that her luggage might be forwarded 
to her brother, Mr. Muntz. 

At Paris, Madame Thierry, wife of the 
historian M. Augustin Thierry. She was 
dau. of the Admiral de Querangal, and 
married M. Thierry, who was blind, from 
admiration of his works, and an ardent 
wish to soothe the sufferings of his life, 
and lighten his darkness with the perpe- 
tual presence of a friend. To the world 
of literature she was known by her ro- 
mance Adelaide, and her Scénes des 
Meeurs aux dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme 
Siécles. She was attended to her grave 
by the most eminent literary men in the 
capital, with the veteran Chateaubriand 
at their head. 

July 1. Inthe Island of Nevis, Job 
Ede, esq. of Clayfield Lodge, Southamp- 
ton. 

July 15. At Leopolds Krow, near 
Salzburg, Austria, in the thirteenth year 
of her age, Elizabeth Charlotte Olivia, 
youngest child of J. T. Baumgartner, esq. 
M.D., of Godmanchester. 

July 16. At Winnsborough, S.C., in 
his 80th year, the venerable Thomas Parr, 
LL.D., formerly professor of languages in 
the South Carolina College, and we be- 
lieve of late treasurer and librarian of that 
institution. 

July 18. At Baden Baden, in Ger- 
many, Fanny, wife of Capt. William 
O'Neill, and fifth dau. of the late Robert 
Lindesay, esq. of Loughry, co. Tyrone. 

At Vicenza, aged 7, Jobn Maitland ; 
and on the 29th, at Como, aged 10, 
George Alexander Mordaunt, only sons 
of the Hon. and Rev. Lord Thomas Hay. 

July 21. At Boulogne, France, Ann, 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Rennie, 
Vicar of Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

July 24. At Naples, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, esq. 

July 25. At Oporto, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Edward Whiteley. 

July 27. At Spa, aged 72, Philip 
Frederick Tinne, esq. of the Hague. 

July 29. In his 18th year, Frederick 
Christian, youngest son of the late C. R. 
Hodson, esq. His death was caused by 
falling from a precipice, near Cauterets, 
Hautes Pyrenees. 

July 31. At Avranches, Mary-Fran- 
ces, wife of T. G. Gardiner, esq. of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and youngest dau. 
of Sir John Peter Grant Rothiemurchus. 

4ug. 1. In Paris, of typhus fever, 
caught while attending the hospitals, 
aged 22, Arthur Robert, only son of 
R. Blair, esq. of Great Russell-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. 

Aug. 2. At Florence, Caroline-Emily, 
wife of Capt. Pakenham, R.N. She was 
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the 3d daughter of the late Rear-Adm. 
Sir Home Popham, was married in 1817, 
and has left issue two daughters and a 
son. 

Aug. 11. At St. Petersburg, the 
Grand-Duchess Alexandra of Russia, third 
dau. of the Emperor of Russia, and con- 
sort of Prince Frederick of Hesse. She 
was born June 24, 1825, and was married 
on the 22nd of January, in the present 
year. 

Lately. At Rome, the wife of Prince 
Don Prospero Sciarra Colonna, born 
Princess Donna Maria Pignatelli di Mon- 
te Leone in Sicily. This distinguished 
lady was the last branch of the celebrated 
Cortes family, to which Ferdinand Cortes, 
the conqueror of Mexico, belonged. 


OsiTuary. 
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At Berlin, aged 60, Herr Blum, one of 
the most prolific of German dramatic 
writers. His works for the stage amount 
to the incredible number of 589; includ- 
ing, however, many translations. But 
this is not all, nor nearly all; Herr Blum 
was also a composer, his vocal and instru- 
mental works of that description amount- 
ing to 162, including some comic operas ; 
and his sprightly part-songs are sure to be 
heard wherever a party of Liedertafel 
singers meet together, Then he executed 
many of the scenic decorations for the 
Berlin theatres; was first comic actor at 
the national theatre of that city, from 1821 
to 1831; and has been its chief manager 
since 1839. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from JuLty 27 to Aucusr 17, 1844, (4 weeks.) 


Males 
Females 


2018 


1928 3946 





Under 15........2177 
15 to 60...... 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 3 


oes tIGl 


603 3946 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, August 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s dad | s djs d. 
50 4] 32 5419 7 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas, 
s d.| s d.| & d. 
36 9 [30 5 [33 5 








PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 18s. to 6/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 87. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 23. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 5/. 0s. —Straw, 12. 6s. to 17, 10s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 61. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


_ SS mre Me ey ae 
Mutton......... cccceseeed8 Sd. to 4s. Od. 
i, cS aeaiemhe 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. 
POiccscccimenwcnents Ge oe ok OS 





Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 19, 
Beasts............. 2736 Calves 153 
SheepandLambs 35,230 Pigs 295 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 22s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 9d. to 22s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 167. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 10}. 











Ellesmere and Chester, 65}. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 640. 
--— Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 113. 








Grand Junction, 162, 
Regent’s, 254. 
St. Katharine’s, 115.—— East 














and West India, 136. London and Birmingham Railway, 230. Great 
Western, 62 pm.——London and Southwestern, 87.——Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 88. —— West Middlesex, 125. Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 
49}.—— Hope, 74.-——Chartered Gas, 664.——Imperial Gas, 85. —~ Pheenix 


Gas, 38}.——London and Westminster Bank, 27.———Reversionary Interest, 104, 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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From July 25 to August 25, 1844, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit's Therm 


llo’clock 
Night. 





Weather. 


Fahrenheit’s a er 


By W.CARY, Strawn. 


Weather. 
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-3 per Cent. | 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New 
34 per Cent. 


[a 


Long 


nnuities, 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


| 
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Stock. 
India 
iock. 


South Sea 
Ss 


i Bonds. 
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| 
| 
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rain 
showers 
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Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 
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94 pm. 
94 pm. 
— 281 94.93 pm. 
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| 

12}; —_——- 281 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foieign Stock and Share Broker, 

3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 


pe o893 pm, 


94 pm. | 


78 79pm. 
79 77pm. 
79 77pm. 
79 77pm. 
78 pm. 
76 78pm. 
77 Tpm. 
77 T5pm. 
77 75pm. 
77 pm. 
77 pm. 
77 pm. 
76 pm. 
74pm. 
74 pm. 
73 pm. 
73 pm. 
75 pm. 
73 pm. 
73 





| 71 

72 
| 75 
| 73 
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